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Editorial Preface 


It gives m2 pleasure to present Vol. X of the Rtam to the world of 


scholars. Due to various inevitable circumstances the publication of the 


‘Rtam has been unduly delayed. The next three Volumes of the Rtam 


will be combined together and will be brousht out as a Special Number 


to felicitate Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, a Sanskritist and Linguist of 


international eminence. Thereafter, it wil] be our sincere endeavour 
two issues of the Rtam ina year regularly, 

per and the rates of printing we have been 
pa 


Hon of the Rtam. Itis earnestly hoped th 
p 


to bring 
Due to steep rise in the cost of 
compelled to revise the subscri- 


. at the subscribers will be lending 
their valuable pO PEE TeIOsy er AES, 


The readers will certainly miss the name of the late 
e 


Prof. K. A. Subra- 
in the Advisory Editoria] 


Riva , 
aria. Wet ard, but the will of the Providence 
‘is supreme? 


P Biswanath B “4 
to rof. aner] ee, 
Il am orateful 


krit, Vishwabhara 


membership of the Ad 


| Head, Department of Sans- 
ti University, Shantiniketan for kindly accepting the 
visory Editorial Board of the Rtam in place of the 
date Prof. Iyer. 


Lam crateful to the authorities of the 
meee 


Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Government of Uttar Pradesh for the grant for Publication of the Rtam. I 
am specially grateful the nee in the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, Government of India for giving an ad hoc grant for bringing out this 
‘special fears of the Rtam on the Occasion of the V World Sanskrit Conference, 
to be held at Varanasi from October 21 to 26, 1981. The Rtam heartily 


‘welcomes the learned delegates, who have come from far and near to partici- 
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pate in the Conference and wishes them a comfortable stay in Vanarasi, the~ 


ancient city of Sanskrit learning. 


This Volume of the Rtam contains a critical edition, with Introduction, 
Translation and Notes of the Acaryapancagat, a hitherto unpublished work of 
Venkatadhvarin as a step towards the fulfilment of one of the aims and 
objects of the Parishad, viz. editing and publishing of Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrta Manuscripts and such published books as are either rare and out 


of print or stand in need of a critical edition The editor Dr. A. K. Kalia 


d . 
eserves our congratulations for this scholarly edition. 


My thanks are also due to Sri Vishwa Mohan, proprietor of the Pnar- 


Mudrak for Printing the Volume in record time. 


I , 


AKHILA BHARATIYA SANSKRIT PARISHAD, LUCKNOW 


Introduction 


The Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow was started under the 
inspiration and kind patronage of the late Acharya Narendra Deva, the late 
Dr. Sampurnanand and the late Prof. K. A.S. Iyer in the year 1991 and 
was registered under the Societies’ Registration Act, 1860 in the same year. 


Since then it has steadily grown on and is now one of the prominent research 
institutes of Northern India. 


The aims and objects of the Parishad are as follows :-— 


1. Propagation of Sanskrit language and Jiterature ; 


9, Translation of works of Sanskrit literature in Hindi nnd other 
languages and their publication ; 


3. Editing and publication of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrta manuscripts 
and of such published books as are either rare and out-of-print or 
stand in need of a critical edition ; 


4. Search and collection of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrta manuscripts ; 


5, Establishment of Sanskrit libraries, reading-rooms and 


repositories : 


6. Carrying on, encouraging and fostering research in all branches 


of Indology ; 


7. Establishment of contact with Indian and foreign Sanskritists 
and _ Indologists and institutions where Indological studies are 
being carried on; 

8. Taking such other steps as may be necessary for propagation 
of Sanskrit language and literature and for researches in 


Indology. 
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Activities 


or activities :— 
The Parishad is engaged in the following among other a 


L. 


Running a Library and a Reading Room : The ss possesses 
a library in the city of Lucknow at a place which is el far 
off form the main educational centres of the city. Pesaes 
manuscripts, the library contains a litle over 10,000 printed 
volumes, of which quite a large number represent works which 
are now rare and out of print. Attached to the library there is 
a reading-room equipped with excellent seating arrangement. The 
library and the reading-room are made use of at an average by 
not less than 30 to 40 scholars every day, which is not a mean 
figure for a specialised library of this kind. 


Search and Collection of Manuscripts : The Parishad has so far 
collected a little over 15,000 manuscripts, out of which some 
are on palm-leaf, some on birch-bark and the others GR FRIAS. 
Over 2000 of the Manuscripts in the Parishad’s collection are 
inthe Sarada or Kasmiri script. The oldest manuscript in HIE 
Parishad’s Collection is of Vikrama Samvat 1452, corresponding 
to 1397 A, D., which was a little less than 600 years aco, 


Preparation and publication of Descriptive Catalogues of the 
manuscripts housed in the Parishad : With financial assistance 


given by the Government of India the Parishad has already 
Published jn the First Series 


Three Volumes of the 
have also been publi 
The work of Preparing 


Is in Progress, 


a Catalogue of 1304 manuscripts. 
Second Series comprising 4033 manuscripts 
shed and the fourth one is in the Press. 
a Catalogue of the remaining manuscripts 
In fact, it is a continuing process, 


Preparing critical editions of old and rare works: A book on 
astronomy entitled Dhikotidakarana was critically edited and 
Published in No, 4 of the First Volume of the Journal along with 
an Introduction, English translation and notes. Another such 
work named BYaganitavatarnsg was also published with a critical 
Introduction in No. Il’ of the First Volume. In the Special 
number of the Journal “Omprising Vols, II to VI Was published 
yet another work Named Bglz. Tripura-Stavanam, Bhaktistotra 
was published in the VIE -volume. Acaryapanicagat by Venkata- 
dhvarin, edited by Dr. As KK. Kalia is Published in the 


XI 


present V 

the work — The . Parishad also wants to take u 

savers. -with.. die oe a critical edition of the emul 

of” witicl: is ae A of all its extant manuscripts, One 

manuscript. which is o rr = Parishad’s ows collection. This 

esapiee, “The Guy “ irch-bark and in Sarada script, is almost 
ernment of India has got this manuscript 


cl ated free of ‘ATC N 1 


Honouring Disti ; 

Ne TT aie and Scholars of Indology : In 
Abhinandana Grantl —_ brought out .and presented an 
Number of the fon aha Ate Gopinath Kaviraja- A Special 
wm Prof EK. i “a comprising Vols. Il to VI was presented 
1976. A Ficitedeniil tyer * honour and felicitate him in July; 
Prof Ludwik ee Birgit nies prought out in honour of 
occasion of his ith ‘i of Paris in December; 1979 on the 
be presented tos a birthday. Other Abhinandna Granthas to 
athe Pasthwd’s oine other very distinguishee scholars are also 

contemplation. 


n 30 publications. One 


Publications: 
cations: ‘Lhe Parishad has more tha 
for establishing 


. aks 1 ; x 


a book-series 1 
series in order to perpetuate the @m 
make simil 


r and dear ones. 


dowment 
Other philanthropists ar emory of het parents. 
for perpetuating th Sy pequastee = ri endowments 

g¢ the memory of their nea 


A meeting sn which 


Hold . 
ng of academtc meets and seminars : 
eads a paper is 


some scholar | 
ar or the other delivers 4 speech orx 


a regular feature. 
far staged several 
of Lucknow- It also staged one 


nother 10 Ujjain: It wants 
such dramas but lacks the 


Staging Sanskrit Dramas : The Parishad has sO 


Sanskrit dramas in the city 
Sanskrit drama in Varanasi and a 
to 

set up a permanent stage for 


necessary funds. 
in functions of the 


search for Ph. D. 
The library 


such a 


Researe Tavk * . 
h Wark : Research 3s one of the ma 


Parishad, which is recognised asa Centre of Re 
and D. Litt. degrees by the Uuiverslly of Kanpur. 


t re ae ‘ 
ogether with its manuscripts-section is being © 
wa | ; . icatl 

yas to be most helpful 1n this matter. The publication of the 


T . © é . - 
present Journal is a step 1n the same direction afd. sa W45 the 
publication of various Abhinandana Granthas. The Parishad has 





I. Dr. Kripa Shankar Shukla, Former Professor, Mathematics 
Department, Lucknow University, 

Il. Dr. Mw. L, Rastogi, Sanskrit Department, Lucknow University. 

IH: Dr; J.P. Sinha, Sanskrit Department, Lucknow University. 

IV. Pandit Ram Narain Tripathi, Oriental Sanskrit Department, 
Lucknow University. 

V. Dr. A. K. Kalia, Sanskrit Department, Lucknow Univesity. 

10, Research Fournal - The Rtam is before the world of scholars and 
we are humbly Proud of the acclaimation it has received 
from them, 

Ii, Sanskrit Magazine Ajasra is a quarterly Magazine of ipa 
literature iy Sanskrit, Ag many as fourteen isiues haya come oi 
SO far 

Management 


The Parishad is m 
eminent Persons, 


anaged by an Executive Committee consisting of very 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


S. C. Banerjee 
Calcutta 


Of late, people of some regions of India have developed an aversion for 
Sanskrit language and literature. They feel that Sanskrit learning has no: 
utility in the present-day world. Rather, it will retard progress, In some 
States, the study of Sanskrit has already been made optional at the secondary 
stage, 


It is our object, in this paper, to project the image of Sanskrit in the 
world-context. It will be seen that Sanskrit language and literature are not 
the heritage of India alone, but of a wide area of the globe. It may be 
noted that, in many countries of not only the East but also of the West, 
provisions have been made for the study of and researches into various fields of 
Sanskrit Literature at the highest level. Many non-Indian scholars have 
made the study of Sanskrit the mission of their lives. Among such lhving 
scholars are, for instance, Nakamura, Ojihara, Minoru Hara, all of Japan; 
Burrow, Basham, Gonda, Filliozat etc. of the West, to name only a few. 


We shall see how Sanskrit works and Sanskrit language influenced those 
of some foreign countries. Let us first start with the Orient. 


NEPAL 


The countries, adjoiningg India, reveal a profound and widespread impact. 
of Sanskrit culture and literature. The Nepalese language shows in its voca- 
bulary a large number of Tatsama and Tadbhava words. The literature of 
Nepal draws heavily upon Sanskrit works. ‘The best example furnished by 
Bhanubhakta’s Ramayana which is, with some variations, an adaptation of 
Valmiki’s epic. Many Sanskrit works were translated or adapted in the 
Nepali language. There is a Nepalese version of the Brhatkatha, called 
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i : i ‘tho- 
Brhatkatha-sloka-samgraha by Budhasvamin. Ganega, a deity of Indian my 
logy, is very popular in that country. 


The Durbar Library of Nepal has a rich collection of Sanakct Peach 
cripts on various subjects. An important text is the Makeyae 
work, Saddharmapundarika, the original of which is lost in India. 

Cultural contacts between Tibet ‘and India date back to a remote ‘age. 
A ruler of Tibet, named Strong-tsan-gampo, the founder of Lhasa (639 A.D.), 
is stated to have deputed a team of scholars to study Sanskrit and to invent 4 
written language for Tibet by fitting Sanskrit Alphabet to the phonetic 
peculiarities of the Tibetan language. 


. Ala 
Of brisk cultural exchange between these countries during ns ae 
reign of Bengal, there is plenty of evidence. Many Tantric works in Sans 


ae | ; h 
exist in Tibetan translation or are referred to in the Lanjur. Among = 
scholars were Silabhadra (6th-7th Cent.), Santaraksita (8th Cent./> 


h 
Kumiaravajra (10th Cent.), Jetari (10th Cent.), Atiga Dipankara (10th-11t 
Cent.) etc. 





Some Buddhist Sanskrit 


works of a few Siddhacaryas, authors of the 
Caryapada, are preserved in Ti 


betan versions, 


The Tibetans adopted Indian medicine. The ¥ oga-sataka of Nagarjuna 
or Vararuci and the Amrtahrda 


; ; it 
Ja were translated: into Tibetan ; the Sanskr 
origin of the latter is lost. 


The Astangahrdya of Vagbhata and the Asvayur- 
veda of Salihotra were translated into Tibetan, : 


Several Sanskrit works 


ON gnomic and didactic matters were rendered 
into Tibetan. Some of the 


mare ;" Prajnasataka-nama-prakarana by Nagat- 
juna, Satagatha by Vararuci, Canakya-Niti-Sasira. 


The Subhasita-ratna-nidhi-nama-Sastra, 
bhadra, was compiled in Tibet in 


the twelfth century A.D 


The present Tibetan grammar is modelled 
‘grammar. 


Meshadita, K avyadaré§a, Amarakosa, 


moteworthy works translated into - Tibetan: The Tibetan verses of -the 


. | es sce and: 
‘were written by Bengali scholars settled in Tibet, some of these are lost 


ascribed to Anandad hvaja-Sri- 


Astadhya yi—these are some .of the 
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Ramakatha follow mainly the narrative as it occurs in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata. 


BURMA 


The influence of Sanskrit in this land is clear in the Sanskrit inscriptions 
On stone and gold plates, written from the third century to the tenth. Some 
legal treatises of Burma betray their indebtedness to the Manu-smrti and 


Narada-smrti. Obligations to Manu are acknowledged in some Burmese 
law-books. | 


Some Burmese collections of Niti, viz. Lokaniti, Dharmaniti and Rajanit:, 


show deep influence of Sanskrit Niti-literature. There is a Burmese version 
of the Canakya-niti-$astra. 


Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Ganega, Durga etc. are some of the Brahmanicah 
deities who have got into the Burmese pantheon. 


The names of the ancient cities of Burma bear Sanskrit names, e. g- 
Arimaddanapura for ancient Pagan, Bissunomyo (city of Visnu) for old 
Prome etc. | 


The Burmese chronicle, Mahayazawin contains the tradition that the city 
was founded by Visnu with the help of Garuda; Candi and Paramesvara. 


CEYLON 


The Culavamfa, a historical work of Ceylon, mentions Rajadharma of 
Manu. ‘There is striking resemblance between Kandy (in Ceylon) and India 
in the laws relating to property, marriage, adoption etc. 


Ceylon adopted Indian medicine inits entirety. The Yogafataka had 
been in use there upto the end of the nineteenth century. 


A version of the Canakya-niti-§astra prevailed in Geylon. ‘The Ceylonese 
collection, Vydsakaraya and’ Pratyayagatakaya, were influenced by Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit Navaratna was studied in Ceylonese schools. 


There is clear indication of Tantric influence on Ceylonese culture, 
The Ceylonese pantheon has several Brahmanical deities, e.g. Siva, 
Visnu, Ganega, Skanda. The last one is still popular. 
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The Simhalese language contains a large number of Sanskrit works in its 
vocabulary. The literature of Ceylon bears the imprint of Sanskrit literary 


tradition. 


FAR EAST 


The testimony of the foreign travellers and writers, particularly the works 
of Pliny and Ptolemy and the Periplus leaves no doubt that commercial contact 
between India and the Far East was established as early as the second century 
A. D. | 


Buddhist works like the Fatakas, Milindapajiho and the Brahmanical works 
dike the Arthafastra, Arhatkatha, Mahabharata, Ramayana, etc. mention some 
‘places of the above region, e.g, Suvarndvipa and those were names of 
modern Suvarnabhimi; Indo-China comprising Cambodia, Champa, Burma, 
Siam and Malaya. 


Of cultural contact between these countries and India even in Pre 
Christian times, there is evidence, literary and epigraphical. In fact, en 
above Far Eastern countries came to be known as Greater India. 


CAMBODIA 


Though no Sanskrit work, composed 

‘yet the mee of Sanskrit language and literature is amply proved by 
rr sg inscriptions scattered over the country. Some of these are in 
len dee a — bering specimens ef Kdvya. Moreover, these inscrip- 
Artha§astra, the Breen a 1h nally, ——— gee 
"@ and the Mahabharata, the poetical works like the 


Raghuvamsa, Kathdsaritsa 
nS a, Sara, the Astadhyayi. the Kampes ifastra, 
and the Prakrit Brhatkatha, Setubandha, a et Sey en eee 


in the country, has come to light, 


At least four Tantras. vy; Si 
5 Ze iref§cheda Vi =-s* ff } ara 
‘were introduced in this region about 800 A ‘oe = 


The magnificent Saivite tem 


' ple of Anckor ; —- 
to the influence of Brahmanica] : s @ towering and mute witn¢ 


religj : 
810n. Vaisnavism also prevailed. 


Some temples, e.g, Baphoun mountain 


; t le 
Banteay Srei temple etc. depict RamBvinn svee, emple, Prasat An Temple, 
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The subjects for the education of the princes included Siddhantas, Sanskrit 
‘grammar, Dharmagastra and the six philosophical systems. 


The Cambodian version of the Ramayana is called Ramakertt. 


‘CHAMPA 


Over a hundred inscriptions of this country reveal that Sanskrit language 
and literature were widely cultivated from the third or fourth century A. D. 
to atleast the tenth. Sanskrit was for sometime the state language. Kings 
Bhadravarman (Sth cent.), Indravarman III and VII are known to have been 
proficient in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The Indian epics, the 
Smrti works of Manu and Narada, the Saiva and Vaisnava literatures etc. 
‘were studied by the people. There is a version of the Ramakatha. 


The worship of the Brahmanical deities, Visnu, Siva, Skanda, Ganesa, 


J.aksmi etc. was popular. 


MALAYA 


At Penang in Malaya two Sanskrit inscriptions have been found. — The 
Jaws of Malaya reveal the influence of Manu. 


Some of the Sanskrit works were either translated or drawn upon in 
Malaya works. Of these works, mention may be made of the Pajicatantra, 
Hitopadesa, Sukasaptati. The Malaya work, adat Temenggong, reveals the 
knowledge of the works of Kautilya, Manu, Kamandaka etc. 


The Malaya vocabulary contains some Sanskrit words either in their 
original form or with phonetic variations. For example, rasa, shurga (Skt. 
svarga), denda (skt. danéa) etc. 


Some of the designs on pedestals, old water-bottle stands etc. show figures 


from the Ramayana. 


Themes from the two Indian epics are used in dance, drama, puppet- 
shows and shadow plays. The oldest manuscript of the Ramayana is the 
Hikayat Seri Rama. The Mahabharata inspired the works Hikayat perang ; 
Pandava Jaya and Hikayat Maharaja Boma. 


SUMATRA 


The Chinese accounts inform us that there was wide study of Sanskrit 
works in the Srivij aya kingdom, the first Hindu kingdom which reached the 
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zenith by the end of the seventh century. The Ligor Inscription (775 A. D.) 
isin Sanskrit. 3 


The language of Sumatra contains many Sanskrit words. 


JAVA 


Sanskrit inscriptions of the country testify to the influence of Datisar! 
It-sing’s account (7th Cent.) attests the cultivation of Sanskrit literature im 
He-ling, the most famous Hindu kingdom of the country. 


anskrit . 
Some Javanese works, noted below, clearly show the impact of Sa 


Svara-vyafijana—main grammatical work. 


Vrttasaficaya, Vrtt@yana—on metrics. 


Amaramala, Adisvara, Ekalavya, Krtavasa, Cantakaparva—works on aa 
graphy. There is also a Sankritkawi dictionary based on the Mahabharata. 


Arjuna-vivaha, 


Sdrasamucca é 5 |, Bharata-. 
aras ccaya, Sang Satyavan,i Keravagrama, Navaruct, 
Jjuddha, Harivaméga 


—Slokantara—moral verses influenced by Sanskrit works. 


Ramayana Kakawin-Serat Radma—based on the Indian epic. 


Smaradahana—inspired by the Kumarasambhava, 


Bhomakavya—slay 


ghter by Krsna: of Naraka who defeated Indra and’ 
other gods, 


Krsnayana K rsndantaka—based on the Krsna legend. 


The Kawi works Indravijaya, Bhimasvarga Parthayajna, Ghatotkacasraya,. 
Harwwijaya are also based on the 


Mahabharata. The Kakawins, called Sumanasan-. 
taka, Arjunavijaya, Harifraya appear to have been inspired by the Ramayana. 


The Nitisastra-kawin, a collection 


of didactic verses, reveals the influence: 
of Sanskrit Nitt works. 


The Admandaka-rajaniti and the Nitipraya remind ‘one of the Sanskrit 
Nitisdra of Kamandaka and the Arthagdastra of Kautilya respectively. 


Among the Tantric works of Java, noteworthy are the Tattva Sang Hyang: 
Mahajnana, Sang-Hyang, Kamaha-yanikan. 
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The very titles..of the religious works Szryasevana and the Garudeya- 
-mantra reveal.the influence of Sanskrit. The Javanese works of Bhuvanakofa, 
and the Bhuvana-sanksepa, in Sanskrit, are noted Saiva works. The Catur- 
_paksopadefa appears to have been influenced by Sanskrit religious literature. 


The Sanskrit word, Agama, is used by Indonesians to denote their law- 
codes. The Javanese law-books Sivafasana and Purvadhigama are imbued 
with the Indian spirit. The other legal treatises, Kutara-manava, Kramaning 
-Saksi reveal the influence of Manu. The Svara-jambu is an adaptation or 
translation of a large part of the eighth chapter of the Manusmrti. 


The Javanese works, Brahmanda-purdna, Agastya-parvan, Adipurana, 
deal with Puranic themes. The last mentioned works contain some corrupt 
Sanskrit verses. SoS | : 


The philosophical works, Brhaspati-tattva and Ganapati-tattva, discovered in 
_Java, have no originals in Sanskrit. 


The Vratifasana, a manual for ascetics, is written in old Javanese with 
Sanskrit verses interspersed, 


The Wayang literature of Java, corresponding, to some extent, to the 
Sanskrit Chdya-ndtaka, reveals considerable influence of the Indian epics. 


The influence of the Pafcatantra and Hitopadefa is marked on the Tantri 
Kamandaka and other works of the Tantri group as also on those of the 


Kancil group. 
Some historical works of Java, e.g. WNdgara-krtagama, appears to be 
indebted to Sanskrit works. 


BALI 


Some inscriptions, dating back to the ninth century onwards, are in old 


Balinese mixed with Sanskrit. 


Some works of Bali are called Veda, though they have nothing to do 
with Vedic Samhitas. The work, Caturveda, is almost identical with the 
Narayanatharvagirsopanisad. The Buddhaveda contains an incomplete Buddhist 


-death ritual. 


Some Javanese Sanskrit works are popular here, é.g. ‘Sdrasamuccaya, 
.Slokantara, Mahabharata and Brahmdndapurana. | 
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| There are many Sanskrit hymns. 
a 


Mystic bija-mantras of Tantra are 
M known. 


Some of the hymns are kavaca or protective e.g. Ramakavaca. 
| The Indian deities Visau, Siva, Varuna etc. are known. 
| | 


The Balinese vocabulary reveals some loan words from Sanskrit with 
| change in their connotation, e. g. 


| BALINESE SANSKRIT 
Mangsa (devour) Mamsa 
biseka (name) abhiseka (coronation) 


The folklore and fables of Bali are, to a great extent, modelled on the- 
Pajicatantra. 


The following works testify to the influence of Sanskrit. 


Karakasamgraha, Caritra-ramayana or Kavi Fanaki, Navaruct (based on. 
Mahabharata), the Saiva works Bhuvanako§a and Bhuvana-samksepa. 
The Wariga (astrology and astronomy) literature reveal profound 
influence of Sanskrit. | 





BORNEO 


Some Sanskrit inscriptions date back to the 4th Cent. A.D. The art. 
| and architecture of this land reveal Saivite and Vaisnavite influence. 


THAILAND (SIAM) 


The Ramakien (1781-98 A. D.) is based on the Ramayana with variations.. 
Many sculptures and paintings 


depict Ramayana scenes or episodes. Dramas. 
and mask-dance are based on this epic. 


The Brahmanical deity, 


Ganega, is very popular here. 
_ There is a Sanskrit inscription, 


The Thais use the word namaskara in greeting others. 


The legal system, particularly the treatise, Phra Dharmogastra, reveals the 
influence of the Manu-smeti. 
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The Thai vocabulary reveals a number of words derived from Sanskrit, 


€. g. 
THAI SANSKRIT 
Samkha Samgha 
Sukhihotu Sukhi bhavatu 
Khantha Grantha 


Names of the days of the week have been adopted from Sanskrit with 
slight variations. ‘These are : 


THAI SANSKRIT 
Aditay Aditya 
Candu Candra 
Angar Angara 
Budh Budha 
Brhasbodi Brhaspati 
Sukr Sukra 

Saur Saura 


Sanskrit words are used as names of universities, hospitals etc. For 
example, 


Silpakoru University Skt. Silpakara 
Vajira Hospital Skt. Vajra 
LAOS 


Siva used to be worshipped here. Garuda and Naga are carved on the 


Vat Pa Rock. 


The literature of Laos has many Sanskrit or Sanskritic words, and bears. 
the imprint of Sanskrit grammar, lexicography and prosody. Several Sanskrit 
poems are found in translation. The Paficatantra of this land is largely 
derived from the Sanskrit Pafcatantra, 


The Rajasavant and some other works on Rajaniti show the influence of 


Sanskrit works. 
Episodes of the Ramayana are enacted on the stage. 


ANNAM 


The Annamite form of the Ramakatha is called the ‘King of demons’. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Some scripts of this region appear to have been modelled on Indian, 
particularly South Indian alphabets. 


In some dialects there is influence of Sanskrit. There are images of 
‘Siva, GaneSa etc. The installation of statue of Manu (Art Gallery of the 
‘Senate Chamber of the Republic) is an index to the great popularity of Manu. 


Some inscriptions (682-86 A.D.) are written in Sanskritised Malay 
language. 


The “ee of the Philippines reveals some Sanskrit or ‘Sauskene 
‘words; e. 


KATHA SANSKRIT KATHA 
diwata devata 

dukha duhkha 

sigla . Sighra 


. The literary works, mythology and folklore. of this land reveal indgDRE 
mess to India. 


Even the Bantugan, a Muslim epic, chiefly draws upon the Mahabharata. 


‘CHINA, JAPAN, KOREA, MONGOLIA 


As early as third century A. D, 
several Sanskrit works into Chinese. 
‘The Saddhrma-pundarika 
translated. 


.-» the Chinese preacher, Fa-hu translated 


There were translations by others too. 
and Madhyamikasastra are some of the works 


Ti-shan wrote a history of Sanskrit literature. 


We are told that ina M , 
Laws of Manul, S-, found in China, there are references to the 


There are onl | 
y Chinese versions of some Sanskrit works lost in India. 


Among others, the Ramayana stories were translated. 


ome $%z, 
S ni Chinese scholars, e, g. Hsiien-chu, Cittavarman etc., studied 
Sanskrit in India. , | 


1, K. Motwani—Manu Dharmasastra, p. 232 
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JAPAN 


There is evidence of the cultivation of Sanskrit learning in Japan as. 


early as the ninth century. The Sanskrit script, Siddkam, was learnt there by- 
Buddhist monks. 


A Sanskrit work, published in Japan, is the Sukhdvati-vyitha-nama,, 
Mahdayana-sitra. 


About 900 Indian deities, including Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Sarasvati,. 
Ganesa are represented in Japanese art 


Tantric Mandala-s (diagrams) and AMudrd-s (hand-postures) form part of- 
worship in Japan. 


The Jroha poem, Owning inspiration to the Mahdparinirvana-sitra, shows. 
marked influence of Sanskrit. 


The Japanese syllabary in. fifty letters follows the Sanskrit alphabet. 


In the Imperial Treasury of Japan, several drugs with corresponding 
Ayurvedic names, have been preserved. 


The discovery of the manuscripts of the Astasahasrikad-prajnaparamita and 
other works in the Horyuji monastery, written in the sixth century and fourth. 
century Brahmi script, testifies to the influence of Sanskrit in this land. 


The Japanese have adopted many story-motifs from Sanskrit literature ce 
e.g. the monkey and his liver, the monoceros sage Rsyasrnga. 


The Gita, Upanisad, Riusamhara, Manusmrti, Arthasastra are some of the. 
works translated into Japanese. 


KOREA 

The Korean scholar, I-chang (635-713 A. D.), visited India and acquired. 
many Sanskrit works. The scholar, named Wancheuk (613-96 A. D.). 
acquired profound knowledge of Sanskrit. 


The edition of the Buddhist Sanskrit work Mahddharmakosa (1236 A. D.), 


bespeaks the influence of Sanskrit in Korea. 


MONGOLIA 
Borrowings from Sanskrit are noticeable in Mongolian epic songs and: 
Shamanist hymns. In some hymns (14th-17th Cent.) names of several 
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| Indian deities occur; e.g. Bisnu, Bisman tugri (Vaigravana Deva), Esrua 
| (Brahma) etc. Garuda figures in epic songs etc. 


There is a Mongolian translation of the Arabic version of the Paficatantra. 


There is evidence of the familiarity of Mongols with the Vetdlapaficavim- 


| gati, Vikramacarita and Sukasaptati. Many Vetala stories have Mongolian 
versions. 


CENTRAL ASIA, TRANSBAIKALIAN SIBERIA 


Many Sanskrit manuscripts have been unearthed in Central Asia. Of 
these, a noteworthy work is the Sanskrit Tripitaka. The Bower MS., dis- 
covered at Kashgar, dating back to C. 4th Cent. A. D., contains seven 
treatises including works on medical science. Fragments of the Sariputra- 
frakarana of Asvaghosa and two other dramas of unknown authorship were 
found in Turfan. The cave temples at Bamien contain many Sanskrit 
manuscripts. At Tun huang were found Khotanese versions of some works 
dike the Vajracchedika. There is evidence of the cultivation of Sanskrit astro- 
nomy, ayurveda etc. in Kucha (at present Kuch) in Central Asia. The people 
appear to have studied such works as Aryadeva’s Sutagastra and Nag&rjuna’s, 


Madhyamaka-sastra. At Khora, manuscripts of the Satapafcasataka and the 
Catuhstaka were recovered, 





The language of Khotan bec 


ame a literary language under the influence 
-Of Sanskrit. 


Some Vigurian medical texts are derived from Sanskrit originals. 


The ancient Turkic texts 
-and renderings from Sanskrit 


(C. 8th-9th Cent. A. D.) are largely adaptations 


works. 
Many Sanskrit words got into ancient Turkic. 


‘TURKIC 


For example. 


SANSKRIT 
wae Visnu 

anes . Rsi 

Cadi Jataka 


Among the literary works in ancient Turki 


care the Suvarnaprabhdsasitra, 
Saddharmapundarika etc. 


ea 2 Ps * 
In Uigur Turkic are preserved Many remains of the Avadana literature. 


“There are some philosophical texts too, e.g. Yogacarabhami-sastra. Among 
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Tantric works are Sarva-durgati-parifodhana, Samvara-tantra etc. Fragments of 
some Sanskrit medical texts, e.g. Stddhasdra of Ravigupta, are preserved. 


There is striking similarity between Sanskrit and the local language of 
Chinese Turkestan. For example, 


LOCAL LANGUAGE SANSKRIT 
Maharaya Maharaja 
Uta Ustra 
Bhoyamna Bhojana 


| The Shaman songs of the Transbaikalian Siberia praise Indian deities 
like Indra, Agnietc. Sridevi or Kali found her way here at least in the 
eighteenth century. 


The Yisun ordeni-yin Ganjur is a collection of navaratna MSS. 


Siberian folklore is familiar with the Ramayana. Ayurveda appears to 
have been popular. The Astddhyayi is regarded as a model for linguistic 
development. The Meghaditta is the first lyric of the people. | 


AFGHANISTAN, PERSIA, ARABIA 


Works like the Nirukta, Astadhyayi, Mahabharata are familar to the 
Afghans. 


Images and carvings of Indian deities like the Trinity, Ganega, Durga 
etc. have been discovered in the area. 


As regards Persia, the holy book Avesta shows remarkable similarity with 
the Veda. In the sixth century, the Paficatantra was rendered into Persian at 
Akbar’s court by Fayzi (1593 A. D.); it is a noteworthy work in the history 
of Persian literature. We are told that under Darius (6th-5th Cent. B. C.) 
laws were framed in accordance with the Manu-smrti. Under Akbar the Gitd, 
Atharvaveda, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Lilavati, Y ogavasistha, Harivamsa, Simha- 
sanadvatrimsika, Sukasaptati etc. were. also translated into Persian. 


The Firdaus UL hikmat (850 A. D.) of Rabbun contains much informa- 


tion about Indian medicine. 


The Pahlavi version of the Pajicatantra was rendered into Arabic (8th 
Cent.). Of other works, rendered into Arabic, are the works of Caraka and 
Sugruta, the Brahmasiddhanta and Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta, works of 
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Aryabhata. There was great enthusiasm for Sanskrit learning under Harun 
of Bagdad ‘(8th-9th Cent.). 3 


Alberuni, the’ Arabian traveller, translated the astronomical works of” 
Brahmagupta, the Saryasiddhanta of Varahamihira, the philosophical works of” 
Kapila and Patafijali, and introduced the Gita. 


The Arabs’ indebtedness to Indian mathematics is expressed in the word 
hindisat used to denote this branch of learning. 


_. The book of Sindabad and the Arabian Nights betray profound Indian 
influence.- * 5 | | 


Sufism reveals striking parallelisms with Vedantic thought, particularly 
with the Visistadvaita view. 


Now we come to the occident. 
GREECE 


In Greek Marchen 


there are some old myths resembling Indian ones. 
There is much 


In common between the fables of Greece and India. The: 
Arabic version of the Pafcatantrg was translated into Greek for the first time 


in Europe. ‘esop’s Fables are believed to have been influenced by Indian 
fables. 


In the domain of Philosophy, it is believed that Pythogoras was influenced 
by Samkhya Philosophy, This system is believed 16 ‘Have had\a deep impact 
also on the philosophical] ideas of Heraklitos, Empedoklas, Epikuros etc. The 
universe and God are identical, thinking and being are identical—these 
leading ideas of the Eleatics have Parallels in the Upanisad and Vedanta 
philosophy. The quest of Philosophers like Xenophanes, Permenides etc. for 
one reality behind diversity is. similar to the Upanisadic spirit. Belief in 
rebirth, transmigration, law of karman—these are some of the ideas common: 
to Neoplatonism and the Upanisads, Vedanta and Youn. 


In _ Symposium one Is reminded of the doctrine of moksa in the Upanisads. 
The Syntipas contains Passages which appear to be adaptations from Sanskrit 
originals. 


In the drama Suppliant Women of A 
pen-picture of a part of Indian life, 
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Chrysostom (C. 80 B.C.) shows his. familiarity.-with. the Sanskrit 
Mahakavya. ‘a | 


In Hippocratic Collection on Breath and Plato’s Timaeus the treatment has 
much similarity with the Indian concept of vayu or prana and the., Ayurvedic 
‘doctrine of tridosa. Ht : 


Vaigesika ideas about substance, five elements, motion, atomism etc. 
-appear to have influenced Aristotle. and other Greek thinkers. | 


Attempts have been made to prove parallelism between the romances “of 
‘Greece and India. 


ITALY 


In the work, Katdpason Airéseén Elenchos, also called Philosophoumena, 
contains a statement of the doctrines held by the Brahmanas in a part of Deccan. 
‘The influence of several Upanisads, e.g. Chandogya,’ Katha, etc. on the work is 
-obvious. : 


The impact of Upanisadic thought, especially of Yoga, on Plotinus has 
been shown. 


Of the Sanskrit works, translated into Latin, noteworthy are the Pafica- 
tantra and the Aryabhatiya. 


The Gesta Romanorum and similar collections of monks taken in Latin reveal 
indebtedness to Indian tales and fables. 


Celsus (C. Ist cent. A. D.), Galen (2nd-3rd.Cent. A. D.) etc. show their 
familiarity with and indebtedness to Indian medical science. 


Farachi’s (c. 13th Cent.) Latin translation of the Arabic Aztab al-hawi 


incorporates Indian medical knowledge. 


De numero indico is the Latin translation of the Arabic work on the Hindu 


method of calculation. 
BRITAIN, GERMANY AND OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


A Dissertation etc. of the Hindus (1768) by Alexander Dow shows his 


intimate knowledge of Sanskrit. 
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The Pafcatantra was translated into English quite early. Some tales of 
Chaucer’s (C, 14th-15th Cent.) Canterbury Tales appear to be adaptations of 


Indian tales. 


The Gita appears to have produced a tremendous impact om we — 
and philosophers of the West. M. Arnold’s ‘disinterested capmeveniai isa a 
translation of niskdma karma of the Gita. William Blake’s writings testify | to 
his knowledge of the Gita. In the Endymion the passage about the Indian 
mind shows Keats’ familiarity with the Gita. Inthe third section of Dry 
Salvages he sums up the message of Krsna in the Gita. 


Shelley and Tennyson drew upon William Jones’ writings relating ke 
Indian thought in Queen Mab and Lockesley Hall respectively. De Quincey, in 


, : —e a isnu. 
his Confessions, says that, in his dreams, he was ferretted by Brahma, Visr 
and Siva. 


Ti ‘ne [3 antic. 
Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey contains lines which seem to echo Ved4nt 
ideas. He Says— 


A motion and spirit that impels 
All thinking things 

And rolls through all things 
Our birth is but a slee 
The Soul 


Hath elsewhere its setting — 


p and a forgetting 


These lines from Ode 


of Intimations of Immortality also seem to contain 
ideas familiar in Indian phi 


losophy. 


The presence of the divine 


spark in every one, self-consciousness as the 
basis of mental experience such 


ideas of Coleridge echo Vedantic views. 
The following lines of Shelley’s Adonais reflect the doctrine of Maya : 


The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly. 


The mysticism of T, s. Eliot, 
Indian influence, Huxley’s Perennial 


Indian, particularly, Vedantic though 


A. Huxley, Auden etc. bears signs of 
Philosophy testifies to his familiarity with 
E. 
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Arnold’s Light of Asia is based'on the Avadana Lalttavistara. 


The Kdamasitra provided inspiration to Carpenter, Havelock Ellis, 


D. H. Lawrence etc. 


Maughams’s Razor’s Edge is a rendering of ksurasya dhard in the Katha: 
Upanisad. 


GERMANY 


Max Miiller stands as a dominant figure who dedicated his life to the 
cause of Sanskrit, particularly Vedic literature. 


The Pajicatantra was translated into German quite early. 


Some lyrical poems of Heine (1797-1856) reveal inspiration from Sanskrit. 


literature. 


Schopenhauer’s admiration for Upanisads 1s well-known. Hartmann,,. 
Eckhart, Tauler, Fichte, Hegel etc. were, perhaps, influenced by Atman- 
Brahman doctrine, the idea of a single reality. Kant’s ideas about the 
difference between a physical world and the unknowable beyond space and. 
time are akin to the concept of Maya. Nietzsche’s philosophy of superman 
drew upon the Manu-smrit. 


German Household Tales, collected by Grimm Brothers, bear traces of 
Indian fables and tales. 


In his prologue to the Faust Goethe appears to have followed Kalidasa in. 
his prologue to the Sakuntala. 


Thomas Mann (1875-1975), in his Transposed Heads, interpreted an. 
Indian story from the Vetalapancavimsati in a novel way. 


FRANCE 
A scholar, named Pons, wrote a Sanskrit grammar in Latin on the lines. 


of the Samksipta-sadra. He translated the Amarakofa into Latin. 


Fauche translated several works into French. The Sanskrit works, 
studied or translated, include the Natyasastra, Bhagavatapurana etc. 


Victor Hugo imitated an Upanisad in his poem, Suprematic. Verlaine’s. 


Savitri draws upon the Mahabharata. 








of Indra. A number 


some other New England write 
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In recent times, Renou produced massive works on Panini and the Veda. 
Filliozat wrote cxtensively on Indian medicine. 


RUSSIA 


Some Russian stories appear to be adaptations of Indian ones. For 
example, the story of Schastic and Neschastie (good luck and bad luck) is a 
modification of the Indian Story of Viravara in the Hitopadesa. 


_ The first Russian translation of the Gita, based on the translation by 
Wilkins, appeared in 1787 A. D. 


The Sakuntala is included among the possible sources of inspiration to 
Pushkin (1799-1837), author of the Mermaid. 


Tolstoy, in his Letter to Hindu, addressed to Mahatma Gandhi (1909) 
‘quoted from the Upanisads and the Gita. 


Portions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata have been translated into 
Russian. 


AMERICA 


There is remarkable affinity between the Maya civilisation of South 
America, dating back to the seventh century B. C. or even earlier, and Indian 
civilisation. For example, Maya art and architecture reveal marked Indian 
or Sanskrit influence. The motifs of the makara, padma and kalpazurksa testify 
to Indian influence, Visnu, with his disc and mace, appears there. Proto- 
types of Nagini, Kubera, Gaja, Naga are found among the Mayas. The 
Peruvians worshipped an Omnipotent and invisible Supreme Being. The 
hymns of Inca rulers of Peru show similarities with Vedic hymns. The 
American story of Yappan has marked parallelisms with the Mahabharata story 


of words of the Quicha languages have analogous 
Sanskrit forms. 


The American Philosophers, Emerson (1803-22), Thoreau (1817-62) and 


rs studied many of the religious works in 

Whitman (1819-92) appears to have been 
Monistic and idealistic philosophies of America 
far to be indebted, to a great extent, to Sanskrit 


Sanskrit through translation. 
influenced by Indian ideas. 
in the nineteenth century app 
philosophical works, 
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The writings of Steinbeck reveal deep impact cf Indian philosophy. The 
twofold reality—empirical .and ultimate, non-dualism etc., contained in his 
works, are Upanisadic. In his Cannery Row he gives expression to the doctrine 
of Maya. 


The Christian sclence movement in America drew some inspiration from 
Vedanta. Like a Ved&antin its sponsors thought that matter and suffering 
were mnreal and that the knowledge of this fact was indispensable for relief 
in misery. 


Scholars have pointed out that many story-motifs of India appear to have. 
migrated to foreign lands. The space at our disposal does not permit a. 
detailed treatment. We shall refer to just a few motifs. 


Some magical motifs, found inthe Aath@sartts@gara, e.g. magic stick, 


vessel and shoes, appear, with some modifications, in Grimm ’s Fairy Tales. 


The Kathasarittsagara story of the founding of the city of Pataliputra 
occurs in a much similar manner in the Persian Bahdr-i-Danish. 


The Kathasaritsdgara motif of suitors, entrapped by a wife, occurs in the 
works of various countries with alterations to a greater or less degree. The 
following are some of the foreign works using the motif : The Persian 
works Tuti-nama, Rahur-t-Danish; ‘The Nights of Arabia, Turkish History of the 
Forty Viziers, Italian Decameron etc. 


The motif of Doctor Know-all, found inthe Xathasaritsa@gara, occurs in 
some form or other in the following : Grimm’s Tales, Siddhikiir, the 
Mongolian version of the Vetalapaficavimgatt, Schleicher’s Lithuanian Legends, 
Arabian Nights etc. 


The poison-damsel (visakanya) is well-known in Sanskrit literature. In 
the Latin work, Seretum Seretorum Aristotle warns Alexander against poison- 
damsels. The Gesta Romanorum contains this motif. An adaptation of the idea 
:s found in the Rappacini’s Daughter by the American poet, Hawthorne. 


The motif of pretended husband is known from the Ramayana, Kathasarit- 
sGgara etc. 5 versions of this motif occur in the following: Kalila and Dimna, 
John of Capua, Anvar-t-suhail, Bahar-i- Danish etc. and in such European 
collections as Decameron, Le livre des Lumiéres, Cabinet des Fées etc. 


The motif of metamorphosis, e.g. a human being transformed into a 
bird of beast, is found in Sanskrit works from the Satapatha Brahmana down- 
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wards. ‘This motif occurs in the German Household Tales. In his Chips Srom 
a German Workshop Max Miiller refers to the motifs. 


Change of sex is a familiar motif in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Katha- 
Koga etc. It occursin the Book of Sindbad, Arabian Nights, Arabic collection 
called Fakhir, an Albanian version in Contes Albanats etc. 


The wide popularity of the yoga philosophy and yogic practices for mental 
health and physical fitness in western countries reflects the indirect influence 
of Sanskrit. It is in Sanskrit works that jyogahas been dealt with. The 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission in various foreign countries have added 
a fillip to the studies of Sanskrit Philosopical and religious works. The 
jectures of Svami Vivekananda went a long way in drawing the attention of 
western people to Indian philosophy. 


As pointed out above, the literary activities of William Jones were, to a 
Sreat extent, responsible for evoking the interest of the occidental scholars and 
poets in the rich treasure embedded in Sanskrit. 


The commercial contacts between India and western countries like 
“Greece, Rome, Babylon and with Persia, Arabia, dating back to a remote age 


‘Served as media for the transmission of Indian learning abroad. Alexander’s 
invasion of India (326 B. C.) 


gave an impetus to cultural exchanges between 
‘Greece and India. 


The missionary activities of Buddhists, 
‘significant part in carrying 
‘Ceylon and the Far East. 


since the Asokan age, played a 
Sanskrit learning to many Asiatic countries like 


The Portugese trade centres in India, 


established in the sixteenth 
-century, followed by the commercial 


enterprise of the Dutch, British, Danes 
and the French, accelerated the pace of the influx of Indian lear 


ning to 
western countries. Finally 


the East India Company opened up new vistas of 
cultural and literary contacts between Britain and India. 


The role of European and American missionaries 


in this connection 
-cannot be passed over. 


Another noteworthy factor in this connection is the Romanies, 
called Gypises. ‘These nomadic people, speaking a 
Sanskrit and Sanskritic words, observing many In 


popularly 
language containing many 
dian customs and having 
many stories current among them are believed to have migrated from India 
to the west 


IMPORT OF THE WORD SISUKRANDIYA IN 
ASTADHYAYI, IV.3.88 


R. S. Bhattacharya 
Varanasl 


The word Sifukrandzya is derived from the word Sisukranda-yamasabha. ...*! 
As to what is the import of the word Sigukrandiya, scholars hold diverse views. 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala and Dr. R. K. Mukherjee take Sigukrandiya as a poem®. 
Dr. Agrawala further states that the ‘crying of the child Krsna’ is the subject 


of this work’. ‘That this may be the subject of the Sifukrandiya is stated by 
Y. Mimamsaka also‘. 


The following consideration would show that all of these views are 


wrong. 


There is no express or implied indication in the Astddhydyi that the 
Sigukrandiya belongs to the class of Advya (poem). As the siitra 1V.3.88 is read 
under the province of the satra ‘Adhtkrtya krte granthe’® it is reasonable to take 
the word Sifukrandiya as a grantha (a group of definite sentences arranged to 
serve a distinct purpose) only. Whether this grantha falls under the category 
of poem or not has not been stated by Panini. ‘That we cannot take the-word 
grantha in the sense of a poetical composition only is proved by the fact that 
the name of the non-poetical work Vakyapadiya has been given as an illustra- 
tion of the sétra I1V.3.88°. Had granlhain the sitra-s [V.3.87-88 meant ‘a 
poetical composition’ (kdvya), the word ‘gaunamukhya’ would not have been 


ST 
nl 


I. L.3.86. 

2. India as known to Panini, p. 339; Hindu Civilization, p. 122. 
3. ibid. ; p. 340. 

4. Samskrita Vyakaranasdstra ka [tihdsa, 7, p. 257. 

3. LV,3.00, : 
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vide Kasika. 
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given in the Aasikd as the counter example of the varttika ‘Dvandve devdsuradi- 
bhyah pratisedhah’?. 


From the above consideration it follows that ‘any kind of composition 
with a definite extent on any subject (visaya)’ is to be taken as grantha in these 
two sutra-s*. It is gratifying to note that Dr. P. V. Kane did not take the 
word grantha in the sense of a poetical composition only as is clear from his 
remarks : ‘*The sitra [V.3.87 and the following sitra indicate the existence 
of secular works before Panini’s day, which may have been poetic’’s. 


The word Sisukranda does not possess the slightest indication for taking 
the word Sisu (a child) in the restricted sense of ‘the Child Krsna’, whose 
father was Vasudeva. Moreover, the crying of Krsna at the time of his birth 
is not such an attractive incidence as to become the subject of a (poetical) com- 
position. Even the Puranas, namely the Bhagavata, Visnupurana, Harivaméa, 
Brahmapuréna etc. do not contain any charming description of the crying of 


Krsna either at the time of his birth or at the time of performing various feats 
in his boyhood. 


According to us the word Sisukranda means ‘the crying of children’ as is 
evident from the remarks of the commentators (fisindm krandanam). ‘The 
Plural number used in the word §7su in the comments of the commentators. 
undoubtedly shows that the word fifu cannot be taken as referring to a 
particular $ifu (child), even if he is regarded as possessing supernormal 


qualities. Panini would not have used the general word fifu had he meant 
a particular child (i.e. Krsna). 


us that Sisukrandiya is a medical 
The view is subscribed by Sir 
word kranda alludes to child-di 
the word krandang and its gs 
child-diseases, 


Purusottama in his Bhdsairittz rightly informs. 
work that deals with the crying of children. 
Monier Williams also?. It appears that the 
sease as may be proved by the frequent use of 
ynonyms in the Ayurveda treatises dealing with 
é , which falls under the division called Kaumdrabhrtya. It is 
amen <| to note that we find frequent use of the word Sifu (instead of 
bala, etc.) in the Ayurveda works dealing with child-disease and its treatment. 


The chapter on Balatantra in the Agnipurana® also contains frequent use of the 
words §tfu and krandana. 


I. IV.3.88. 
2. IV.3.87-88. 
History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 320. 


5; 
4. Vide ‘Dictionary’ under the word Sisukrandiya, p: 1076, Col. 2. 
5 


vide Susruta, Utiaratantra, Ch, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 36. 
6. Ch. 299, 


IS safes: THE CORRECT FORM 


R. S. Bhattacharya 
Varanasi 


In modern times a tendency has grown, especially in northern India, to 
spell the neuter word jyotisa (the name of one of the six angas of the Veda) as 
Jyautisa. The upholders of jyautisa argue that since the word is. formed by 
adding the secondary (taddhita) suffiix an to the stem jyotis (ending in dental 
q and not in cerebras yas is found in some modern works on grammar, 
according to the sutra ‘Adhtkrtya krte granthe’+ and since there would occur 


urddhi in the first vowel (1.e. O) of the stem-word (the suffiix being nzt)*, the 
form must be jyautisa (and not jyotisa). 


A close study of the satra IV.3.87 would reveal that the formation of the 
word in question does not fall under the the province of this s#tra and .conse- 
quently there is no possibility to get the form jyautisa (as the suffix an is not to 
be added after jyotts). The sétrain question is applied when the word to be 
derived is regarded as the name of a vidya*_ and not the name of a grantha, the 
aforesaid sutra does not deserve to be applied in this connection. 


As to how jyotisa, the name of a vidya, can be derived from the stem jyotts 
(meaning stars and other luminaries) in the absence of the application of the 
siitra IV.3.874 commentators reply that the word jyottsa is to be formed by 


a 


1. IV.3.87. 

2. Astadhyayi VII.1.117. 

3. Mundaka Up.1.1.5; Visnupurdna 111.6.27; Vayupurana 61.78. 

4, It is true thatsome commentators opine that the word satfaq is to be formed in 





accordance with the Sditra IV.3.87 and that the occurance of afg is to be 
checked with the help of the Paribhasa aaTs Ht fafxfaea: ; vide Prakriydsarvasva 


4.3.87;  Durghatavrtii of Saranadeva (p. 91, 126). These commentators are wrong, 
for they fail to see that sajf@q is not the name of a grantha, whereas the siira 


IV.3.87 is connected with the naming of granthas. 
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oe ‘ 2 ey 
adding the secondary suffix ac to the stem jyotis in the sense of ‘tad asyasti 
(fone has it’, i.e. one has it asa subject to be dealt with). The suffix ac 
does not give rise to urddhi in the first vowel. 


Thus it is clear that there is no irregularity in the word jyotisa so far as 
the grammatical process is concerned. It is a valid word of classical Sanskrit. 
Fad it been Vedic in character commentators would have remarked about its 
Vedic character as they usually do about Vedic words. No commentator Says 
anything about the character of this work when they explain it?. 


It is gratifying to note that no critical edition of any authoritative work 
shows the form Jyautisa as a variant reading—a fact which positively shows 
that jyotisa is only the correct form. It should also be noted clearly that we 
are not opposed to the form jyautisa, ‘There does occur the word jyautisa in 
the sense of ‘related to Jjyotis’ (‘jyotisa idam’) as is stated in the Brhatfsabdendu- 
Sekhara of Nagega. Traditional scholars accept the validity of the words 
Jpautisa and Jyautisika in the sense of ‘one who knows jyotisa’®, And these 
positively show that the name of the vidya is jyotisa and not jyautisa. 


It appears that they 


pholders of the form jyautisa failed to notice the 
signifi 


cance of the word grantha in the siitra IV.3.87. Leaving the question of 
existence and nature of wr 


iting it may safely be said that grantha signifies ‘a 
definite arrangement of se 


ntences’. It is not the same as vidy@ which means 
the thoughts or doctrines (cinta-s) only. As for example Ayurveda is the name of 


a vidya and the Carakasamhita is a grantha. The views (cintds-) about the motion, 
shape etc. of the sun, moon etc. ar 


compositions of Paragara, 
absence of the art of writin 
word grantha does not lose 


e collectively called jyotisa and the literary 
Varaha and others are called grantha-s. Even the 
g in ancient India (as is held by some scholars) the 
its significance. In the absence of writing grantha 


$$$ — 
—_—_ —_— —<—— 


1. Commentaries on Mundaka 


UP.1.1.5 which mention jyotisa as an aziga of the Veda. 
2 


Bhasavptti on Panini IV.2.59 and other commentaries. 


Vide Bhanuji Diksita’s 
comment on 


the word satfatta in Amarakosa 2.8.14 - salfadatatafancay aT 
Weq:, Afra He yey Ra, Balaacatra afe:, satfawndtas Fe at Fq- 
PATS oR. Here Ksirasvamin says : “sardifa Weal ahah ca AGT WAT 
satfag:, saifad F< satfattea  =fa’”’. 
The word in this sense is, 
authoritative works also. In 


Mark the masculine word saifag:. 
accordnig to us, invalid. It is not used in any 
Sabha-parvan 5.42 we find the masculine word 


Saoifay: in the Sense Of ‘one who is well-versed in sai fag’ 


For the distinction between §4stra and graniha, see Medhatithi’s bhdsya on Manu 1.58. 
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would mean ‘a body of spoken sentences arranged in such a way as to serve 


some purpose’. 


From the foregoing discussion jt is perfectly clear that since sattarT 


is not the name of a literary composition, there is no possibility to apply the 
sutra 1V.3.87 enjoining the suffix svt and as such we cannot form the word: 


satfag (with att ) in the sense of a vidya. 











THE CONCEPT OF SELF-LUMINOSITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE IN PRAMANAVARTIKA + 


G. L. Chaturvedi. 


Lucknow 


The Yogacara view on self-luminosity has been represented in the works: 
af Dharmakirti. His arguments in favour of self-luminosity are forceful, 
consistent and thoroughgoing, and notwithstanding the idealistic implications. 
of some of them, are mostly of general significance; so much so that the 
adherents as well as the adversaries of ‘self-luminosity’ recognise his exposition. 
as the authoritative presentation of the case. His verses such as ‘apratyakso- 
palambhasya narthadrstth prasidhyati’ (without apprehension of the cognition, the 
apprehension of the object too will not be established) have been freely quoted 
in the subsequent discussions of the problem in the prominent philosophical 
texts!. In fact it isin the works of Dharmakirti that we come across the. 
earliest systematic exposition of the problem of self-luminosity. 


Self-luminosity The self-luminosity of experience is most 
exemplified in clearly recognisable in the feelings of joy 
feelings etc. It never happens that one is. 


happy or sad without, at the same 
time, being aware of his feeling. It goes to the credit of Dharmakirti 
that he clearly saw its significance as an argument for self-luminosity. The 


SS 


* The paper was originally presented at the 26th Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference held at Poona in 1978. 


1. The verse is quoted in Slokavartika, Khandana-Khanda-Khadya (p. 31), Sarvadaréana- 
samgraha (p. 67) and many other well known treatises. 
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«discussion of the problem in Pramdnavartika opens with the observation that the 
self (identity) of the feelings (of joy etc.) is not denotable, because they 
espouse nothing but their own self. Hence, they are self-luminous, and their 
amanifestations do not follow speech!. 


The term self (@tman) stands here, not for the soul (an abiding principle 
~of subjectivity), but for the identity of feelings etc. The point of the 
reasoning is that the identity of feelings etc. is non-distinct from their ‘mani- 
‘festation’, and as such, they admit of no other signifier, but their own 
“manifestation’. Notably, in the signification of an insentient object, say a 
Jar, there is discernible distinction between the identity of the signified (object) 
and the sign or the significant appearance. It is the apprehending knowledge 
distinct from the object that gives rise to the corresponding signification. On 
the other hand, in the case of feelings of joy etc., which survive only as 
“manifestation’, one can never have distinct denotations for the ‘self? and the 
‘manifestation of joy etc. Here the (signifying) manifestation is invariably 
“the very identity of joy (signified), which itself is non-distinct from mani- 
‘festation. The terms joy etc. denote the ‘self-manifesting joy’, and as such, 
“the ‘self-luminosity’ of feeling flows from the very analysis of the ‘meaning’ 
“of experience. Fence, it is said as regards things suchas joy etc., the mani- 


‘festation is infected with self. These things, manifestive of self, survive only 
-as apprehension?. 


This argument of Dharmakir 


: ti was reproduced by the well known _post- 
-samkarites like Citsukhacarya. 


‘Self-luminosity is anece. F ollowing his predecessors, © Dharmakirti 
“ssary assumption in the 


two term account of 
experience, 


emphasises that there are two forms in cogni- 
tion i.e. the form of object (arthariipata) and 
the form of experience (anubhavariipata). With 


surpassing clarity, he points out that the 


two-term account of experience itself yields to prove the self-luminous 


eS, ee 


1. amaqaAat eat VATA TAT | 


aqOTAT: cadfatasifasedtgafs ait 1 


THe 249, To 175 
4. FAT Garaatsatat eaaareararfararr 
Teal: CAAAGTAT ERT Ge RAAT 


Ibid 266, To 180 
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cognition. It is so because the seeing (manifestation) of cognition, is itself of 
the very nature of the manifestation of identity (svaripabhitabhasa)}. 


It cannot be said that there is apprehension of the identity of knowledge 
(svarupabhasa) lsy another knowledge in the manner of (apprehension of) 
object, because the cognition being of the nature of non-object, how can 
there be experience of knowledge in the form of ‘apprehended’. Ifitis said 
that the knowledge does not know its identity and form, then the entire world 
of experience will come to an end. Elucidating the point, the commentator 
observes: ‘‘If knowledge is not known in the moment of its existence, how can 
it be apprehended inthe (next) moment whenit does not exist at all.? The 
manifestation of object is the monifestation of (the form of) knowledge it- 
self, and that being non-available in the moment of its existence, there will 
be darkness all over.?® 


It is further pointed out that the knowledge which apprehends the object 
e.g. the knowledge of the blue etc., being of the nature of appearance of 
object, shines as extended or extrovert (bahirmukhi) ; whereas the knowledge 
which apprehends the self (identity) of cognition is firmly established in its 
character as introvert*. The introvert experience is the apprehender and as 
such can never become apprehended. Its very nature, (which is introvert) 
debars it from becoming available for presentation to and apprehension by a 
subsequent cognition. ‘The distinction of the ‘Knower’ and the ‘known’ 
aspect of cognition having been established firmly, one cannot acquire the 
function of the other. Since the knower aspect cannot be manifest in the 


manner of the known, its self-luminosity becomes an unavoidable supposition 


_ ——— 


i. qaecmeratarhy ara: fag eaqaqy | 
CASTYATATATA qat  daetasT 
Ibid 426, Jo 224 
9. faat agqar aid fawgsqaa: Faq | 
ce oq SG a at adicgeaeasguaistaay 
Ibid 427, Jo 224 
9. eal a + Fad, wenatr areesa oeara aft Fa giquaany | 
narcaafeaaia, Jo 224 
4. afgfd a asad srcaasfaataad | 
qgva oo alfaat fafafacanraderats i 
Jo ato, 428, Jo 224 
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to explain its manifestation. It is in this sense that Dharmakirti maintains. 
that self-luminosity of experience must remain a necessary postulate in a two 
term account of experince. 

In fact if self-luminous cognition is not accepted, there will be no direct 
knowledge of the object itself. If a cognition is apprehended by another 
cognition, it will have to shine as extended like an object, such as blue ete. 


However, according to Yogacara idealism, the knowledge of the object is 


non-distinct from the shining of knowledge as an object. Manifestation of 
the identity (self) of cognition in the form of object is called ‘the apprehen- 
sion of object’, and if that identity itself is non-manifest, there will be no 
direct knowledge of the object itself. What else could be the meaning of the 
cognition of the object, except the manifestation of cognition in the form of 
object’. The point is that in the manifestation of the object, the manifesta- 
tion of cognition i.e. its self-luminosity is implicit. If cognition is not 


manifest in the moment of its existence, even the direct knowledge of object. 
will not be possible. 


Just as Owing to the forms such as blue etc. there is experience of the blue 


even so owing to the identity of experience, there will be experience of 
that (identity) too?. 
mination as 


etc. 


It cannot be said that in experience there is no deter- 
‘experienced’, just as we have with regard to the object. Such 
determination, it is pointed out, is not available even with regard to the 
object. Besides, why should there not be such determination in cognition? 
Just Be in the ‘seen? object such as white etc. such determination is due to its. 
cognition-bound character (correspondence), even so in cognition such 
determination will be due to the self or existence-bound nature of experience.* 
Vividity as a referent of There 
the self of experience and 
not a quality of it. 


is manifestation of the white etc. 
in the form of vivid cognition. Is the vivid 
cognition the further appearance (rasariipa) of 


ee 
— 


qa eaaaaaT ATA aT faqaearata ararey qeq AACA FT caer a faust 
WMPNAT A FT Seif stay faaaeqeqeatadt Ft fe fanqaad 
TET aTAT asisty q<er: tad, FasataerHMaartaeat ar afaartearfed | 


a ; ; AAicaafeeaqia, Jo 225 
2. Fa atatieeqearataraaaat wa: | 


TAUTASSTATT Tea, MAT 


; To ATo 436, Jo 227 
3. SATE aISua atfer afa aarfaaeasy | 


aft ae aararfa qerart faarfee® 
| Ibid 438, Jo 227, 
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<manifestation’, or the very self of it. If it is only a further appearance 
then it is-the ‘appearance’ that. will be manifest. The manifestation, 
itself remaining unmanifest, how will there be manifestation of the 
wvhite etc. If on the other hand, the cognition is just the manifestation (of 
the thing) and not itself manifest, the entire universe will become unmani- 
fest?. The conclusion is, therefore, unavoidable that the element of vividity 
in cognition refers to the very identity (self) of the cognition as manifest and 
not any further manifestation (of quality, etc.) of manifestation. 


Self-luminosity asamece- It is necessary here to point out that the 


ssary assumption ina concept of self-luminosity presupposes the 
revelatory account of concept of knowledge as revelation (manifesta- 
experience. 7 tion). By resorting to the logic of reduction, the 


aforesaid reasoning brings out the necessity of 
the savelatory concept of knowledge. If cognition is not the. very fact of. 
manifestation (appearance) of the thing, then one may conceive it as the 
manifestation of manifestation (appearance of manifestation as opposed to its 
reality) ; but in ‘that’ case the manifest will be the ‘manifestation of manifesta- 
tion’? and not of the fact of ‘manifestation’. Itleads to the absurdity of 
non-manifestation of manifestation. It alse emphasises the fact that if 
manifestation is not manifest in itself, no further acts of manifestation can 
manifest it; what manifests itself in the further act of manifestation, is the 
“manifestation of manifestation’ and not the fact of manifestation as such. 


(i) ° Therefore, the unitive saaladl itself must be admitted as the ail 
of manifestation. According to Yogacara idealism, one and the same fact of 
manifestation manifests its identity qua manifestation as well as its projection, 
the object form. It will be untenable-to accept two separate facts of mani- 
festatlon—one for the manifestation “of thé object and the other for the 
manifestation of the ‘manifestation of the object’. Hence it is said— 


—_— ——— oO 





—— 


1. gar faarafaeatted qaqt xtHey | 
aa fa foarafaetad: TLSTTATAT: 
: Ibid, 439, Yo 227, 
9 gee TaINTaY saaat saat Ta TATA | 
aid cafaad at cazacmeamafad TT ERIE ESS 7 
: | Ibid, 440, Jo 227 
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The view that the cognition in the form of (the manifestation of object): 
is manifest by another cognition is untenable on account of the obvious. 
defects (of infinite regressus etc.). Besides, how can even the cognition 
manifest the object, while itself remaining unmianifest? How can the 
manifestation, while itself remaining unknown enter into any relationship with 
the object giving rise to the apprehension in the form ‘This is known’!, 


(ii) The cognition is a relation between the ‘knower’ and the ‘known’. 
The aforesaid Karika very significantly points out that it is possible only when 
both the terms of the relation are manifest. The relational apprehension 
called cognition is not possible if one term of the relation (the self, the identity 
of cognition) remains unknown. Hence, in a cognition the knowledge and the 
object, both are manifest together in the form of determination—‘This is 
seen’. The apprehension of the ‘other’ is also a form of the apprehension of 
the self?. If some one says thatitis the correspondence of object and 
knowledge (distinct from it), that is called cognition (sight), then (we say) 
that the self-luminosity is established in this very fact of correspondence?. 


The commentator points out that Dharmakirti hints at a notable point of 
distinction between the idealistic and the realistic concepts of cognition. 
According to Yogacara idealism, there can be no cognition of the object with-- 
out the knowledge of that cognition in the form of the object*. The 
cognition unit, while manifesting the object, manifests its own identity as the 
BPPE ehender of the object. This self-manifesting character remains the 
unique distinction of all cognitions. On the other hand, the realists point out 


that the bare “orrespondence (sdriipya) of cognition with the object will suffice 


—_—_— 





_— 


1. Maretaaay aaTafy «8 qyqeaa: | 


SAT AT Aaa Fah ee sar PAT || 
Ibid, 441, Jo 227. 
2.0 FEATS aT eas az- Wasa aaa qcel acai qsefaefafa favaz:, aay 
SeoTT A fay: Tala ereta | 
| aaNaafeaia, Jo 228 
3. 8ST aa ger aud saa daar 
Tcreat Ta Ft HE gpecdseq qe 


To aTo, 443, Jo 228 


7 CTSA aT Ha tage 
: watcaafeafa, 444, To 299 
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to ensure manifestation of the object!, the manifestation of the self of 
cognition being altogether irrelevant and unnecessary as far as the manifesta-- 
tion of the object is concerned. 


Exposing the inconsistency of the opponents’ view, Dharmakirti points 
out that the correspondence notion of cognition suffers from the defect of 
mutual dependence. ‘Correspondence’ can be noted only between those 
things which are known (seen). However, no knower can know a thing before: 
knowledge. How can the Knower then ascertain correspondence of the thing 
with cognition’. ‘The point is that according to the realists, there can be no- 
cognition without correspondene, whereas the ascertainment of correspondence 
itself depends on cognition. It involves the fallacy of mutual dependence. 


Those who do not take the term correspondence in the sense of self-. 
luminosity can explain neither the manifestation of the object (which cannot 
take place before cognition) nor the manifestation of knowledge since they do- 
not subscribe to the idea of ‘self-luminosity’. It will thus finally lead to the 
end of all cognitive usage*. Hence the conclusion that cognition itself 


manifests its identity (svaripam). If the cognition is unmanifest, even the 
object will become unmanifest#. 


(iii) If there are no external objects, how are we to account for their: 
manifestations? The replyis: Itis due to the infection of the ‘object form 
in luminosity’. That luminosity (cognition) with that form shines by itself ®_ 


— 
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1. aequauratfafatasadia | 
mataafreaaha, 444, Jo 229 
2. gecaita aecqugiss A A seeary | 
Gh PA sMTAAea aSea alseqaeafa 
T° Alo, 445, To 229. 
3. arecauiy ayse aetea Alaa | 
aatat atafafa a ard afa aat war i 
Ibid, 446, To 229: 
4. 49 etauqq, at ate caqaaaq sara | 
aq TeaTAS TATA: area: 
Ibid, 447, To 229 
5. fagaeg aa cafes: ? ceTTETaAATT | 
Tq WM SHIM: waTAT WHTAT 1 
Ibid, 479, To 238: 
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subscribing to its self- 


‘cognition and ‘the cognition with th 
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Elaborating the point, the commentator says that the object is manifest by 


‘cognition owing to the infection of the form (corresponding to the object) in 
the self-luminous cognition. That luminous form i.e. the cognition in the 


form of object, born as immediate effulgence, shines by itself, and is not 
revealed by the ‘other’.1 In atwo term account of experience, one term 
must be self-luminous. ‘Of the cognition thus conceived as manifestation 
infected with the form (of the manifest), the manifestation will be self- 


manifest; otherwise all attributes being the same, the objet itself may be the 
manifestor of cognition.? 


According to Yogacara idealism the manifesting idea and the manifest 
form (of object) are essentially identical. The form revealed and the form 
revealing are both constituted of the idea stuff. How can we then account 
for the difference of the ‘revealed’ and ‘revealing’, so clearly observed in all 
cognition. Why should we not say that it is the ‘object form’, which reveals 
the cognition instead of sticking to the usage other way round. ‘The idealist 


points out that it is the ‘self-luminosity’ which: distinguishes the revealing 


cognition from the ‘revealed form’. Elaborating the point, the commentator 
Says: The cognition in the form of object, being self-luminous, will (shine 
Prior to the manifestation of the object) stand precognised ; otherwise, without 
luminosity, the object too, being of the non-luminous 
nature, will be on par with cognition and will as well bethe manifestor of 


e object form’ and ‘the object form’ will 
thus be mutual revelators of one another’. Hence, in our view the cognition 


being of the nature of light is self manifesting i.e. not manifest by the other. 


ss 
—_— 


l wert tadfafes amt feager eqaanra TSAGtAaATT «AMAA THAT 


RAT | YS yargtcaggy faqaeqeq: cqqHaGuayeiMleAalaesT: WHT 
T CAG WHAT | : : 
waitaateaaia, 479, To 238 

<. Tag ge dst gfe: wafent | 
faaraar geqeat fagatstr far ae A 

, To Ato, 480, To 238 
AISA Fz: cays qdafs: sarfirar Ta | APTA TAT HTM TAT- 
TH faqdisasaineqaraaar figay ae qeasafa ast gears: cae 1 
TSI aGA GAS STRAT wag | 


aAtxaataadta, 480, To 238 
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The other (the object) in ‘revelation’ shines as the revelation is infected with 
form’. Hence the usage of the cognition of objects. ? 


Elaborating the notion of self-luminosity, Dharmakirti observes: just as: 
the relation of the ‘manifestor’ and the ‘manifested? obtains not between two 
lamps but only between a lamp and its object (asraya), in the same way the 
cognitive usage based on the distinction of the manifestor and manifested 
should be understood?. It means that the relation of the ‘cognition’ and ‘the 


5 . ¢ . . « . . 
cognised’ pertains between ‘cognition’ and ‘object’? and not between cognition. 
and cognition. 


(iv) ‘Memory’ is cited as another significant proof for self-luminosity. 
The recollection of the past cognition also proves its self-luminosity. Elucida- 


ting the point, the commentator observes that only the known (manifest) is. 
recollected. It cannot be said that the cognition is manifest by some other 


cognition and (is not self-luminous), because in that case there will be no. 
apprehension of the long vowel etc., since the apprehending cognition being 


momentary, it will not survive to apprehend the long vowel which persists for 
more than a moment’. 


Dharmakirti may be safely credited with supplying the set of basic idioms 
and stock arguments to the succeeding exponents of the concept of self- 
luminosity, just as Kumarila may be said to have led the first genuine. 
polemics against it. MKumaérila’s objections were effectively met by Santa— 
raksita. Later on the Naiyayikas, with their alternative explanation in terms 
of anuvyavasaya were the main adversaries, while the Vedantins emerged as the 
main exponents of self-luminosity. Citsukhacarya, the eminent Vedanta 
dilectician, offered a detailed analysis of the various meanings of the term. 
The fact remains, however, that all the succeeding controversies were heavily 
drawing upon the earlier and genuine controversy sparked off by Dharma- 
kirti’s exposition. Notably, the notion of self-luminosity of knowledge is a. 


——= oe ee oe ee ee 
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1. ofa sarTaeqt a: tam eft: arya 
AMSAT STAAAT THT: AL TaTAT 1 


To aTo, 481, To 238 
3. gar Sarsaretqreaiysa aaa: | 


qysqoqared sayaTEIt: Waar | 


3. eyacaratad feat araearda Far | 
alatteven FT tare agurattafeda: 


Ibid, 483, To 239 


Ibid, 485, Jo 239 
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supposition, a hypothesis, and hence a proof for it is bound to be of hypo- 
thetical character. Dharmakirti’s exposition endeavours to show that no 
consistent account of experience is possible without the supposition of its 
‘self-luminous character, and the denial of the supposition leads to inconsisten- 
cies. In this respect, Dharmakirti’s presentation of the case can hardly be 
‘said to have been much improved in the course of succeeding controversies. 
“Of course, Citsukhacarya made notable contribution towards clarification of 
the concept, but his work was primarily of the nature of the analysis of the 


meanings of the concept in the context of the Advaita philosophy, and though 
Significant, it was in a different line. 


THE TREATMENT OF HAIR CUTTINGS 
IN THE GRHYASUTRAS 


jJ. Gonda 


The extreme care with which hair cuttings and nail parings are treated 
by many peoples in various parts of the world has often been noticed. The 
Vedic instances are well known. In the texts which deal with the tonsure of 
‘children (caula), with the godana or with the cutting of the hair ofa student 
who is to go home (samavartana) it is stated that the hair should not be put on 
the bare ground!, but placed on dung of a cow*, ona bunch of sacrificial 
grass? or buried in the earth*. To explain this widespread ritual custom 
several theories have been advanced. Frazer® was of the opinion that the 
reason why the clippings of the hair and fingernails were disposed of so 
carefully was that, though separate from the body they are still fraught with 
the power of the person to whom they belong and that a sympathetic 
connection persists between them and their owners so that a sorcerer can use 
them to the latter’s detriment if they fall into his hands. This view still finds 
many adherents and it is a fact that in Vedic times hair or hair cuttings were 
used in witchcraft rites. In the incantation against a woman who is held to 
be a rival the compiler of the Aaustka-Sutra® teaches us how to handle a 
garland and the hair of that women in order to do harm to her. Nevertheless, 
Frazer’s theory has been rejected by Miss Douglas’ and others. According 

l. Jaiminiya Grhya-Siira 1.11; Varaha GS. 13. 
2. Bhdradvdja GS. 1.28; Mdanava GS. 1.21.9. 
3. Baudhdyana GS. 2.4.15. 
4, Sdnkhdyana GS. 1.28.23. For other particulars see P. V. Kane, History of Dharma- 
sastra, 11, Poona 1941, p. 262 f. 


5. J.G. Frazer, Disposal of cut hair and nails, in The Golden Bough, New York® 1935, 
II, p. 267 ff.; also The Golden Bough, Abridged edition, London 1957, p. 17; 307 ff. 

6. S615 8. 

7. Mary Douglas, Purity and danger: an analysis of concepts of pollution and. taboo, 
London 1966, p. 22 ff. 
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to Miss Douglas, the relevant acts are not magically motivated, but religiously 
and socially. Hair and nails, she argues, are the limits of the body and 
represent as such the points at which this encounters opposition and danger 
and must, therefore, be treated with care. Inthe VedalI have not found 
data which could corroborate this theory. 


Recently, an American scholar, Bruce Lincoln! made an attempt to 
Propound another explanation. He bases himself on the well-known theses. 
With regard to so-called primitive and archaic rituals defended by Mircea 
Eliade?, According to Eliade, archaic man’s life is the ceaseless repetition of 
gestures initiated by others, his rituals are reiterations of deeds performed, in 
the days of yore, before chronological time, by divine figures. Now, although 
the latter part of this prosition can be corroborated by almost innumerable 
Vedic examples, I am not convinced that the application of Eliade’s theory 
a8 proposed by Mr, Lincoln is correct. What he emphasizes is ‘‘the constant 
asSOClation (in the relevant passages of the grhyasitra-s) of the hair with 


vegetation, first through the insertion of a kufa shoot in the child’s hai’, then 
through e< 


the placement of the shorn hair in the mound containing kusa 
Srass”? 


and finally through the burial of the hair in the earth in a place 
Covered with herbs‘. Just like similar customs in ancient Rome and _ other 


Indo-European countries these facts, Lincoln argues, admit of the conclusion® 
that “‘there was 


a very real and very conscious symbolic motive at work: the 
Proto-Indo-F 


uropean who buried his hair and perhaps his nails in a place 
Covered with stass, under a fruitful tree...felt himself to be participating in 
the cCOSsMmogonic drama, recreating the very world with this simple gesture and 
re-establishing the order on which life depends’’, because ‘‘hair and vegeta- 
mom both cover surfaces, both are stringy, both continue growing as long as. 
their parent organism is alive and both need to be cut repeatedly’*®. It must 
be admitted that Lincoln has adduced many interesting parallels and argu- 
ments in support of his thesis. There is no denying, first that, generally 
speaking, there did exist a certain—quite intelligible—association of hair with 


vegetation and secondly that some of the ritual customs must go back to 


Ss 





es 


| 1. B., Lincoln, Treatment of hair and fingernails among the Indo-Europeans, History of 
Religions, 16 (Chicago 1976), p. 351 ff. 


E.g. M. Eliade, The myth of the eternal return, New York, 1954, p. 5. 
Sankhdyana GS. 1.28.21. 

1.28.23. 

Lincoln, op. cit., p. 361, 

Ibid, op, cit., p. 358. 
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prehistoric times. It is also true that in the Avestan Vidévdat! Zarathustra, 
after having brought his hair cuttings to a pit, is requested to pronounce the 
wish that ‘‘for him (Ahura) Mazda will make the plants grow’’. True also 
that in the creation myth of the Edda the skull of the primeval being became 
the heavens, his eyes the sun and moon and his hair plants and trees. And 
Lincoln does not fail to notice that in Satapatha Brahmana® itreads “the hairs 
of Prajapati which were lying on the ground when he was disjointed became 
these herbs’’. However, this Brahmana text does not relate a complete 
creation myth, it only accounts for the laying down of the diirvd-brick. 
Moreover, the creation myth contained in the famous Purusa hymn’, while 
mentioning the primeval being’s mouth, arms, feet, eyes etc., is silent about 
his hair. And, what is of special interest, the grhyasitra-s do provide us with | 
another mythological motivation of the ritual shaving : ‘“vith what Dhatar 

(or Piisan, Savitar) has shaved (the head of ) Brhaspati (etc.) for the sake of 

longevity, with that I shave thy (head) for the sake of longevity, renown, 
well-being’’.4 The purpose of the ritual is also elsewhere® said to be 
prolongation of life, ‘‘which is shortened without tonsure” (compare also. the 

mantra-s used by those who perform this ritual). The texts are unanimous in 

regarding the blades of sacrificial grass which are put in the hair of the one 

who is shaven as a means of affording protection®; moreover giving protection 

and effecting purification are the normal functions of sacrificial grass’. The 

action is expressly said to purify the head. When the hair falls the mantra 

‘your varcas (or tejas) should not follow your hair’? is pronounced. In my 

opinion one should, therefore, not speak, with Lincoln’, ofan association of 

the hair with vegetation in the domestic manuals suggeting that the cuttings 

of the former are to contribute to the maintenance of the latter. 





As the way in which the cuttings were disposed of there was no fixed 
rule: they could be placed on sacrificial grass, but also on cowdung, which is 
a well-known means of purification, in a cowshed, in a small pond, in the 
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i. PRS, 

2. 7.4.2.11. 

3. Rgveda 10.90. 

4. Asvalayana GS. 1.17.12; Hiranyakesin GS. 2.6.11 etc. 

9. Vasistha on Viramitrodzya-samsk ara-prakasa, I, 296. Quoted by Raj Bali Pandey, 
Hindu Samskadra, Banaras 1949, p. 159. bet 

6. Katha GS. 40.11. 

7. See also Satapatha-Brahmana 12.4.4.6; 13.1.1.2; and remember the custom observed in 


felling a tree: 3.6.4.10 etc. 
8. Lincoln, op. cit., p. 353. 
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vicinity of water?, or buried in the forest? andsoon. Butit is clear that 
this rite is eliminatory, the impure matter is made harmless by burying it,. 
bringing it in contact with purificatory and evil-destroying auspicious objects. 
such as water, grass, the udumbara tree? and so on. The accompanying 
mantra-s are quite explicit on this point: it is the ‘evil’ or ‘misfortune” 
( papman) of the one who has been shaved that is disposed of 4. In this the 
Vedic Indians concurred with the ancient Greeks who were likewise of the 
opinion that the hair contains uncleanness (musos) which has to be got rid of. 


It would, therefore, appear to me that there is, in the description of the 
caula, godana etc. found in the erhya-siitra-s, no trace of the belicf that this. 
““disposal of the hair leads to the production of vegetation”? as is held by 
Lincoln’. In studying Vedic rituals one must let the textsspeak for them-. 
not disregard the mantra-s ; not tear passages or single elements from 
their contexts ; study every element ofa ritual as such also in the other: 
contexts Where it is found; beware of singling out individual items with a 
view to comparing or identifying them with similar items found elsewhere 
before establishing a sound view of their function and significance in Vedic 
religion. The above is not to deny that the prehistoric ancestors of the Vedic 
authorities entertained other ideas of hair, hair-cutting and disposal of the 
chppings—rites are not infrequently re-interpreted—but only to show what in: 
my Opinion are some weak points in Lincoln’s argument. 


selves ; 
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l. Pdraskara GS. 2.1.23. 
2. Gobhila GS, 2.9.26, 
3.  Apastamba GS. 12.5, 


4. Hiranyakesin GS. 1.9.18; Mantrapdatha, 2.7.12 ete. 
5. Lincoln, op. cit., Pp. ni Pe 


ages att ATA 
(gaara fasta ) 


fHattaiy AT 
WaT 


fae tar adt stat @, Ba ‘tase’ wer 4 afuiga feat war f1 agce az 
Wags ef 1 aa H YAH Ga sagt TT AT aegy qa al afuafa saar faia 
frat stat ¢ fe qa Haat Be IT HT Ass H BIRT st Arq azar aeacs Flat = 
aafvaqan< a dt afasta at qa % are sfanfea fear t—aenfaadafaa- 
acearreay i' gare Farad SA are TAH BG Ager F are ed facca sa zt 
oY arg faaa ages Farge gat @, sa ara faaa sr saat At arena saat 
TV sal azcegret caf at aay xT ATA sal J Had: Seatear et wife 
ala ata h oft ages st fafaaerey slat z | 


afasia ag @ fe tarsal FATA HIM He ST aA Harari 3, + 
fr fet are fasta F1 gee at Hrai H vafeaat teat Te at Halal are arose 
qe) St Wat, sa 8 ag fas stare fH ara yew agee-mteqT Fr aafaara zat 
ata at sfraeap 21 aa va se at seats adt at 21 ae ages ae gar 
sat & faa ofeafes ert tetera eg) watesd seat ar faga adt 21 aa- 
Ua Heke wl arayHar Bl TAT elt J 1 a AAlATST age H seqrew FH wq F 
aagH, Bars, qaaa-ataad, faasia & fat wena H ara, aagegq aT qraa, 
AAITSSeA, Aa, TT H THT stfe arise Ar stern, iat atfe } faa fear ar 
ATT, MAHAL FH Arqrears Ha Tar Aaa ar faare, Hea arfe Br gat at aer- 
art atfe fraat ar ore anfe cata g 1 aafenqanrx a ol ca fagq at 


q. aefanqa. ¥.2.0 
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carat feat gi waa: fafea wat F aqesra A ad aar sah ad wet F azar 
faftenat & aqesta A qaHeSI ager Jeqeq slat 2 | 


atata seaq FT Reqd: at egal 4 za agez aw faa feat 21 zai 
SAAT: AGH F gr ages ay fafe at aes 21ST al saat A oH aqe2 
siitse afer aat grzr 2 atarfes eager fa avt-asit om Achar FA 
waeat = fau aura ge afaart sqasy art az at aaig sae: afez oat arco 
& aed gt ot AT wa wat aar aqz edi Zar STAT J FAT WHTR FATA BIZTT 
% at ga ol om at get aa gat at eet zaat AGE Bl BETA HT AAT J tt 
ata aa ¢ fe anita afer AE BT BTaTaH gat J | aqve H feat warez 
4 faauar aga sai €| Fal ga st qarater wre at wear 2 adi qa aT 
SIT go 2 ate Gat ge sr wararen aren aad wear S az Ges SN Sepa 
Slat € | Sa yHTT Ge Ta Sa HF FATA Fre H STH HAM: ad aur aad 
“eT fafa aah = | 7 , : 
28, rete H geste & Bq sargesra HA at wafa adit star 2, 
ST PR Bace aT athe ¢ 1 faa cart gn aiai ar dafea aqesra ane dare 
Sat FaTT att athe Hot a ol cafa wa at waat sat 21 aratfe wa ator 
WS Tt 2 1 Ha wa ga & seqea alt areit cayy-orfea-2it BT Haase yeqea lat 
© 1a onmfe—aee 8 ae are-aea xav ar wa gl ea faa asset afe 
Maar Te ata’ ae are aT cer wai aafeag fat 8 


AACS A HTT al Star geqenfraea seqeat alat 21 aeaat fat wa 
aatad & arer fa wa at ap oa sal arg eft BY sea aa amaT 1) were 
SEAT eT Tart adl yt garsif =e Ql ama ar aiz va feaa H Faeaq SI AAT aT 
wa WT ata & wiz ® ara at aia, ot fe argfaes wert dq gar 
WaR safes atarrnafaetea apaat wt TH Hess F GaH-TaR eatHT< 
Hl Aa 2 aa MrT af} TarAiag & gat &, aaife wrap ar arararhrace 
atta f 1 sat varz sq ASS Bl AA-facseg wR oat A arate ert, Faria 
WW & ofa TaATAAG THe Gary FF qqTe Hy SILT WTA GX WaH Gey-ba AyY- 
we AGS TF AGT Geg ay yaw alt aia | eal ag gay ST Sth arate a 
Hea ae} ara aa ATH areas A gq adi S1 waa: eames ATAZ 
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araata Sufa aaese st fafaaarena, afser atx fayaafaca gaat F va sr 
fafs aar att ® scaraftanca H are ages Hr slafacocd Beret slay s | 


Sq yaa Hoop atx ata cara cad aa ae 2 fe agceer aT of aet TAT 
aT ana 21 az wevsignfa eer i ga aa Sas THAT sa FH aaeoT 
eq H mam: ada ait amis oft ® fas awa ox ot fe F aera 
HUTA ATH BIH aegceca at fas at arty 1 gawt aaeat ag & fe awfrar 
* ATA TT at wT atta deat fratica Zag aqcers wa afay ge att 
att st H srer ATT Bl faathta drat aaa ga amit 1 ate fear aaa H er 
aafaat at an-arardt drat qefaa tect ¢ at le ala VT Ae Ss | 


feat weg amiffe aw HAH ager ap edtare fHar STAT alaxzan ae zy 
So aa HOGA up at ato AeaHre HT ATM HAT Z, ATT H fare Taq Hwa z 
TAT SIETT AT aeqTsaT BAT F FAT PHIL TH BRT Faw WICH Hs ar 
arqeq iat fag ware | sat awe wa gdafafa ag atatiea afer avar 
fafaa arat ST waH eT | Sa HF fad Ages Hag HT AaRIAAT TST S| 


Sq Aa HVAC H aatfas st Heat & fH TH Aa cdlHie HA TX FAT 1 
aaanttan afaa vp dt stat Fadl Hal st sort Ht ent) fhe Hat aT 
araRe seared gt adi Bt AHI | HI H aegateaga an Hafe grey sofeaa = 
at Sa Bla arated Hed A area at sat shit ? afe ag wer aa fe ow gt geR 
afaue al aetaat a atten afaer ar arated Ht awa z, Ta Tea gia & fH 
ae af azn & fara ¢ agar afaed ? afe gee a afafem afea st Heqat at 
a a azn H seat a raraaa eri safe ats aie sa A Ase arr aw 
at safefatese arat ar afi star Seed ART st THT 1 dae Her sate ate. 
al aa a fared aart afwer ear AT ate agi 2, satis Tees facial at ae ca 
aut FH agi ~e apd gf | STaATA F eqss Hel g— 


wper a wa: Farha afaed Faqner 7 1 
afar a oarfaet: caarat gefama: i! 


aera & aqarx Hears atfe gard S aiatfes afaca gear et aaa z, 
ga fou ‘ace’ at meget atfaa adt 21 ea gs wah sae F aarfas ar 
amea ¢ fe afe sraae afe aga aar aafattm <x aalax at it aaa 
dim atag amtax ar dt aaa son agar aMiaxt ar saw at afe ar saw at 
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wraM, Fait THAT H afar J 1 saat aaa weg ge gar fe aaa ak 
waetsa ST at fag oat st gamer aaa az fat art geateq sa ta & adt 
al asm, sits var fran 2 fe sre fase aniafeest art at caw adi dar 
qed: otfts area a sonfe & far aren it fafaaat aradt avi atx 
ael saraat wr ‘azce’ gery e |" 


So THX STAT Gast F ‘aqua’ & ataw aca ar frarHen Hr saat soaks 
rae TAT vege fear 21 at ce oa FH ofaarfeal H araa at aqusa i fear 
| 
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aie feet et aag et fie ecz aearfe are at afaer At amie afer ar 
‘SAP ¢ GT US sae-aea & faa darfae ar sax é fe ait at aa anfe # safe 
St ages at fas weit 2) saat aai cea it at Te St ga oe afe ag anata gare 
at fe ty ‘wee: Teayae t aga aafafsa areqracaq arte faona 
treaat at aint ® ara aqitsr grat 21 sat gatt aa arfe Mt faowa we st aah 
B at aged eat 21 aa sak earns F aval yaar ar Hear & fa— 
Sea TT gia aati Arata ware< HR aa H arearacas arfe a 
SSSI Meme 8, fey darfa & ag Hag dt awe 2 at aafas arearaea 
Gre fer Fe ey ee ar are aar srearfica areatarad are wis H 
Vea Ta ody ar aver Far 214g darfan at yfae areaar 21° 


: aie we até feat arr fr ATI + art Gar, earfa gat ara H far ata 
Te THT Salta sefafeer ga-qrethe & ago pt wart feat aat ata at 
aoa Bt aa sah sae H aay sare at Siw seradta 2—‘feuat 


aaalHlar wa, 7: aataqe ferry wages adgafaqal aaa arar stzar 
aT PAA a SaaH eT TWassaaTA ARTA | HE aA sarTaticrisag fee- 
ea: 1 hat at fi 


" Teatatereaa Harare sara ef faoiia: ? a cara aa 
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afista a2 2@ fe omfaa afaer aatastie FH aasafa sa at gaat a 
aqce fafaea fag slat et 


pleat H aaifeaend ages BY gl ea Har aargi Helara F waa 
aqraea FT Het g— 


qieg qatar att safe ofa | 
aanaaqsarot faftsd eae TATA | 


AAATGENAA MT Waa F aAaTA Bl FAA HTT Ht aga wea F 
met AI— 


cpa? J det yacaft a waa 
x x x 

‘ezq aaq aifad ateacad ara’ 
x x x 


‘qaga waaat aTararat warsat | 
mea fafeaaargd Aq eaeq ae az 1’ 


Harel at aga gars sara Sa age Fag Hy arg waar a 
“SAT HTAISIATA ATT GstaT SA Tait HT BTA A ARANT Ae BT APSA HAT 
afei—ae aft & amare gz aa aratfad gat dg fee ae adfafea aca 2 fe 
faarene aa fearet 2; va: aveta carsiftaeg wa at wae at at aaar 3, 
ate aa ca @earafsaraq arcay & gua aaqfved ware ale cawgrfta wie 
FUT TY H Aaeat aearfat sal J 1 fA THe Arava gar catorfa F saz 
HTAST UH YAlF SAqaTA CTSA: SST ATAT J 1 Aa: MATA aar ead—orfta # 
SAT BAHIA BT SETA AAT TeMs Fel Fl HAT: aATAeGed aar ca- 
sifta & yey wH agaicay sarge Ht afewerar seal 21 age aged se cai 
OT FAs stat J Att aarasaratfa AP_TeT A | aa: srarHeq agg st sofa 
a sat aa H aeaatfafe et TAT ael Het afer Aarfawaena ‘race’ 
at at dtm adt feafa 21 arr Fara Arad H fat wqeze ayar aga at 
HeTA slat s, Var Heal Hah Tal SPAT 
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Fe aS AeHTeaHT Z, at: aAtaHeT age a game) ca fat az age 
Waa ah, aad aie 4, ae F soHen aife H At xzat 21 anifaa AS ere 
Tat Oat HLT TL AMAA Bl Haars wey giat 2, feed oifaa Aife waza zr 
meta stat S1 ET TAT é—ad aeewaa fag ad aa fafevaney,’ agia 
atte & serra feat tian ate H aad age sr seq wears 1 saw 
atianare at ofa 2 


THATS Ge TAMA ane: oaftaawA | 
serat ay qsaréwga a aa: gam 1! 


~ 


MaPUTAAT Haga ae wat aaa ay Fs) F F—Hargs, ayararad, 
TITAS AIT ASI | fae cat at orfta alt € 4 GaGa Zi wATataT A 
at ant at faara 2 ae wa aaa € atc aia F dia ani ar faara 3, 
7 At CH aga 21 GATES Hcy |e Tet Sa sat ct faeaattaw agers at 
WSISST Alaa ‘ayarargy’ Hearat 1 st aay zt aYaaT HIT JaH-TaH 
Sh-Oh aM FT FT ATs Beqea grat z, qe ‘SAAT’ HSATAT Sl Feel AMT H ay 
Tal STSIRH BT faccfa A seqeq aya ‘AGIs’ Bel WaT se 1 sa Ta F fart 
At PUGH TAT TaHTR HET TaT Ss fare ‘qtalga HET WATS 1 FLAS BATT 
tat BT TAH stat & wix AATa ats sae sowrey sa z | 





ATT: Face TAT aGq wn de sda Aas, care sear ears aar FART 
eqey Ss | FAT ASIA Y sq Tal Ae FH carcaea z | TEST aaaTa H ofa 
rata tereareor erat Z| aqq tar dé $ | ag haa Hea H Siar ATO FT FIT aT 
g | STATES at AcE BT ATT lat &, Teg aga wat agi gat 21 wares Aa. 
HATAT TAT é laa aa, awigac gar sa HAT reat gs, fed aase Ham 


sttafass ATAT Ta S UoeaIefaqger sar aTaTaTtyeg SAT sa S Pie Var 
at fafa ¥ cart gata | 


—_—_—_————— 


q. Aleaqqa, Fito 78. wee as ote 5 8gon aD 


CANDRAGUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA VIS-A-VIS 
THE KALKI INCARNATION 


Maheshwar P. Joshi 


Almora 


The Kalki incarnation of Visnu is an interesting conception. According 
to the literary texts Kalki would incarnate himself at the end of the kaliyuga 
to restore dharma by destroyiug unrighteous persons’, ‘The main characteristic 
feature of the kaliyuga, as given in the Mahabharata* and the Puranas’, is that 
there would be the advent of power of the mleccha-s, the dasyu-s and the 
irreligious persons. : 


Kalki’s conception is undoubtedly very old, for as one of Visnu’s incarna- 
tions he is a in the Sa@ttvatasamhita which is one of ‘‘the very oldest 
“Samhita- -s°? according to Schrader and ‘‘may be older even than the mae 
lists found in later Samhita-s and older even than the Mahabharata lists.” 


Kosambi observes, ‘‘..... the Kalki episode has all the earmarks of an 
dhistorical event disguised as a prophesy. We do know of a Krta or Kalki era 
which coincides approximately with the Vikrama era .....’? The event was 
important enough to give ‘“‘some group of Brahmins cause for gratitude, 
‘sufficient to preserve and exalt the name of the hero”’. He takes Kalki as 
later than Pusyamitra Sunga and places him in the first century B. C. 
However, he also says, ‘‘..... closer identification of Kalki would lead to 


1. The Kalki Purdna gives a detailed account of the exploits of Kalki. See also the 
Mahabharata, 3.188.89-93 (Critical edn. ); Matsya wae 47.248-51; Visnu, Purana, 
4.24.98; Bhdgavata Purdna, 12.2.16-23. . 

= By Mahabharéta, 3.186.21-56; 3.1838.12-88, wi hi 
3. Matsya Purdna, 47,243-263; Visnu Purana, 4.24.98; Vayu Purdy ain 32: etc. 
4, Schrader, F. O., Introduction to the Pditcaratra and the Akirbudhn ya Samhitd,:ps 47. 
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information about the time of the redaction and perhaps the place; the fact of 
a Brahmanical renaissance is clear’’?. 


The comments of the learned scholar are plausible but the probable date 
of Kalki proposed by him can hardly be accepted, mainly because during sai 
century B.C. we do not come across any such personality on the entire padien 
historical scene whom we can suggest as answering to the description of Kalki. 


and, moreover, the Bhagavata system at that time was still in the formative 
stage?, 


The iconography of Kalki is given in various texts* which may be- 
summed up as follows: he should be shown as a mighty angry person, riding 
ahorse and having two or four arms with one or twoor four of these- 
ayudha-s, viz., sword. shield, bow, arrow, conch and wheel. In the sculptures. 


he is invariably represented as a horse-rider, and holding a sword or bow 
and arrow. 


The iconographic description and sculptural representation of Kalki at 
once recall to our mind the Horse-rider type of the Gupta coins, introduced 
for the first time by Candragupta II4. The obverse of these coins shows: 
Candragupta IT riding a fully caparisioned horse with a bow in one of his 
hands, and in some coins (which show him riding towards proper left) a 
sword is also shown fastened to the girdle worn by him. The legend is 
Paramabhagavata maharajadhiraja §ri Candraguptah. The reverse depicts Laksmt 
and the legend regards Ajita-vikramah—a viruda (title) of Candragupta II. 
That the coins of the imperical Gupta were not merely part of their fiscal 


program but also media of making their faith and multipotent character 
public follows from the fact that 


so far we have found nearly twentyone types. 
of their coins (in gold) 


depicting various aspects of royal activities and the 








1. Kosambi, D. Din 
in the Jour. of 
pp. 121 ff, 


2. For details see Bhandarkar, R. G., Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
chs. X-XIV; Raychaudhuri, H. C., Materials for Study of Early History of Vaisnava 


Sect, pp. 1.118; Gonda, J., Aspects of Early Visnuism, ch. 1; Banerji, J. N. 
in Art and Archaeology, 


pp. 32-88 etc. 


The Avatara Synchretism and possible sources of the Bhagavadgita’’, 
the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, XXIV-XXV (N. S.),. 


» Religion 
chs. I-I1; Jaiswal, S., The Origin and Development of Vaisnavismy. 


Visnudharmottara Purdna and Vaikhanasayama as quoted by Shukla, D.N., Vastu. 
II, iv, p. 99: Agni Purana, 49.9; Ri pamandana, 3.28. 

4. Allan, J., Catalogue of Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of Sasatka, King of Gauda,, 
pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv, pls. IX.14-17 and X. | 


Sastray. 
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like?. Evidences are not wanting to show that in ancient times it was the 
tendency of the kings to try to establish the identity of their respective persons. 
with those of gods. Thus writing on the Sun-image of northern style 
Coomarswamy observes, ‘‘.... it is by no means impossible that the Kusana 
kings, whose attachment to the cults of Fire (whether Magian or Indian) is. 
well known, and who paid special honour to the Sun, may have set up and 
popularised form of Strya image dressed in their own fashion’*®. Likewise, 
an interesting feature of the Ayodhyd-coins ‘‘is that often the reverse device 
refers to the issuer’s name; e.g., the issues of Agnimitra exhibit a personi-- 
fication of fire (Agni) and those of Siryamitra and Bhanumitra have solar 
emblems. Apparently the issuers of the coins were inclined to identify 
themselves with the deities indicated on the reverse of the coins...7%. Could. 
not the same line of thinking have been working in Candragupta’s mind while 
issuing the Horse-rider type of coins ? If itis so, it is not surprising, for his. 
father Samudragupta is called Dhanada-Varuna-Indra and Antaka- 
samasya*, while Candragnpta’s grandson Skandagupta claims Laksmih svayam: 
yam varayafcakara®. Candragupta’s own = personality is by no means less. 
exalted when in his Cakra—Vikrama type of coins® we see him receiving three 
round objects from Visnu, which have been identified as representing either 
three royal powers’, namely, Prabhugaktt, Mantragaktt and Utsahagakti, or 
three Jloka-s®, namely, Devaloka, Mrtyuloka and WNagaloka®. In the light of 
these informations identity between Kalki and Candragupta would not be far 
from probable. In its support we further add that Candragupta II possessed. 
almost all those qualities which are ascribed to Kalki. He wasa mighty person,, 
a staunch Bhdgavata, an upholder of dharma and above all, repeller of the 
Sakas (i.e., the mleccha-s), as is evident by the famous Ramagupta—Candra- 


————— 


1. For different varieties of Gupta coins see ibid; Altekar, A. S., “Rare and Unique: 
Coins from the Bayana Gupta Hoard” in the Jour. of the Numismatic Soc. of India, X, 
pp. 95-118; Gupta, P. L., Gupta Samrajya (in Hindi), ch. I, dealing -with sources.. 
Cf. Majumdar, R. C., in The Classical Age, pp. 21-22. 

2. Coomarswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p, 66, 

3. Sircar, D. C., in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 172. 

4, The Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II], pp. 1 ff. 

5. The Janagarh Rock Inscription of Skandagupta, ibid, pp. 57 ff. 

6. Altekar, Op. cit., p. 104. . 

7. Sivaramamurti, ‘‘Chakravikrama Type’’ in the Jour. of the Numismatic Soc, of 
India, XIII, p. 182. He identifies the divine figure as Cakrapurusa. 

8. Harihar Trivedi, ‘‘The Chakravikrama coin of Chandragupta Il”? in ibid, XVII; 
pp. 108-109. 

9. Rai, G. C., ““A New Chakravikrama of Chandragupta II’? in ibid, XXII, p. 263. 
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‘gupta—Dhruvasvamini episode, the central theme of a now lost drama—the 


Devi-Candraguptam of Vigakhadatta, references! to which are also to be found 
in Bana’s Harsacarita, Bhoja’s Srngaraprakaga, the Ndtyadarpana of Rama- 
‘candra and Gunacandra, the Abhinavabharati of Abhinavagupta, Rajagekhara’s 
Kavyamimamsa, the Ayurveda-dipika-tika of Cakrapanidatta, Al Beruni’s 
Lenkik-ul-Hinda and Abdul Hasa Ali’s Majmal-ut-tavarikha and the Safijana 
Copper Plate (Saka 795) of Amoghavarsa and the Khambhata (Saka 852) arid 
the Sangli (Saka 855) Copper Plates of GovindalIV. It is told as to how 
(landragupta in the garb of Devi Dhruvasvamini (his brother Ramagupta’s 
‘queen) went to a Saka lord and assassinated him; and thereby earned for 
himself the Gupta-crown, queen Dhruvasvamini and possibly the epithet 
‘Sakari. However, it is not the Dev?-Candraguptam but the Mudraraksasa of the 
Same author that, in its Bharatavakya, allegorically describes him as the 
‘Varaha incarnation of Visnu saving the Raja-murti (?) from the atrocities of 
the mleccha-s2. Candragupta’s victory over the Sakas (western Ksatrapas) 
thas also been proved by the presence of his silver coins in Gujrat and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula which were issued ‘‘in imitation of the Saka coins’’s. 
‘The epigraphic records belonging to his reign, specially the second Udazgirt 
Cave Inscriptions and the Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription’ also bear testimony of 
‘Candragupta’s successful military career, and thus lend a remarkable support 
‘tO our suggestion. In this connection we must not lose sight of the fact that 


‘by time of the Guptas the political thinkers had already started advocating 
‘the divine status of the king®, 





_— _ 
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For a detailed account see Bhoja’s Srngaraprakaéa, ed. by Raghavan, V., pp. 863-882; 


Dikshitar, Gupta Polity, pp. 44 ff.; Majumdar, R. C., Op. cit., p. 18 and f.n.; Gupta, 
Pi lis, Op. cits, pp. 123 ff. 


Dikshitar, Op. cit., pp. 49-50, 

Majumdar, R. C., Op. cit., p. 19. 

Fleet, Op. cit., pp. 34 ff, 

fétd, pp. 141 fF. 

Balopi navamantavyo manusya ttt bhiimipah | 

Mahati deveig hyesd nararé pena tisthati |} 
Manusmrti, V1.8. 


Av Lon 


aifsara at afaat A afat aut aa ata 


Ho FTA BHATsS: 
facar 


gu patat wrasag  asfafsonrfafsoaarfaarar | 
ware 9 aqeanacerataaiaat | oardadt = aya 


nerafa atfaata & gat H sear fafaa area-fasas orftsea oiafart 
Slat £1 sarHxeoy, aT, Meas, aaerfamrea Tar asia anfe afaa sarait F 
afa cen fasota 41 We aaa AMSA aT AS aged asia F aT 
Maa, aet aat aa Gta BT ofetfa feat stat F1 ala st ea dat 
faaratt & atfaara sat-aifa ofefat A) aA, atest Tar aca aay H AIH 
seaa atfaeta at afaat Foret ata E 


fafaa aval attr Saya Cat TAT Aa HT MAE aT Ala Agar aay 
EIRT Gta slat J 1 AIBA ary ATL THT F ATT TA F— 


ad aediatd Atanas FT TieHxy | 
qa araca fasta: gf aa saa ii’ 


alfaara Bl St ATM THe H AAT BT QT ata aT | Saal Haat A ea ATU 
THI H aay FH arafaa soos sicaq eld Fl MeIT Ta A GT Be THX FH Fat 
HY afet aa aa aay H seal RF sae ae atfasra H aafanas a F 
qearsea BT sata fHar war z | 


—_— —— ____ 


q- ATO To, Wa.R 
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‘afat ata 


WER STZ aT awa oI aa ara gfae ar azarae 1 arfaara ® 
meat At, tat att ge sa dia afas aret at sera orca war 2 


a aaa watenta areata 


qe slay ata H afew FH geaa arf: aigtam Aaatl Gt aaTaT aTAT 
@ 14g faq F sat area wears Gar sata sar 2, feed as ATHIX F WeATs a 
aST ata Fl aaa Heder aris aa gee ® sae H hams oa 
tase feat aga-gd’ aa ‘gg-qd’ meq casa Aa a1 are at Gaal aa F far 
‘aifaara FT Taya F Vat -taaat H ZAHA WAT H aaa | F aTH-qa F alza 


“ST at sere frgr a 


Tara: aafs afaacet aeweatacarfraarmaa: | 
Wasa agaas: sHaawta we gayi" 
CAAT FT WFaqa gaa ai< aan fH sant cafaar cay an Ta 
Te Gareeaa’ H aft set gare ar aula S— 


Ta WT: Taq: gitadtkat AgSaTas: 1° 
Tats Ga eat wea cat eaakt & fe TEMA FH ASI wH zat 
SSA eT Gat H eae st arco aq ae at sfafs a wed Tt ast & fineg 
aM TX fae su yaw a el aga sfaz ara at aat aa a" 
Cal Tata sat & fe arfsare st fafaer avai ® ada gare eT HT qe 


At at, atte Eareacaag’ H ged F qa azat agi aga, afsa sar 
Ha TAH Val HT st setre@ fay @ I" 


—_—_—————— ee 


Wo, YE 3 

Sera H_aqiteaa: maa: ae AVA TATA | 

qa tact aafa arstqy: ghz aqatarea featnarafa 11 Tqo, 3.9¢ 
PATLo, |.vo | 

qq Tacafaareqarsy ada ca HATTSATAT 1 

ATMA = Tuegtem ara ATH: «= WAT: 11 To, 35 


x au 


%. SF GAY anaagafaeaiedteacarg wat 


gerard att agai =| aratarafaen i SAT<o, 99.93 
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aifaaat FT APFaaay WX qa-sa  Thaled Bl vere fear eg, aa-da sas 
“aa ag ar al sere feat f1 ta ® Hemraat ot arefeaat saleIaT 


=) 


Wea SCAT J AX ATA F Aegrs Lae F Tal HT Arad AT ST Lal F— 


qaaat AWA free: 
walt: ae areatfaara | 
a daa aafa arte: 
qfa oo sqataet | fedtaatate in’ 


‘Haratag FA fafa ware F Gals aaa aaraqcueal F 7a FT TH ATs 
ama feat war 2 1 sae seid gate faa s ara ama wt are atat F 
Tart AT | 


-qat 


amt a area ated a ei aerate afar A Harcarua’ Faal F FA 
H ataey HoH Frat Heal Fede HT J Gaw Hgare are aver fafea aaartarar 
Hq argyay Sater soot eaft al gaarc safer gu fead a va fefea aa- 
arfaat at aq S Tam HC ad Faary are yaar aad fHar ait ea THR 
sa ava Feta gafaa Hx fear i Haga A tt gd gare aT aT e's aia 
St wat & get ga ¢ sel HF Ga aT BM GMT 4, as wax fawaaT gi Ua ala 
alae Head = ale ‘Maal F A awl aadt 21 safaa qa-qa afa a aul F 
eat aT veg fat 8 i da-aa ‘alan WEE STATE sar fear ei” qa aia a 
ga * 7a F aH Sat cafes frwadt Fi gee da F ce faara sr seca Hfa 4 
‘argdare A feat e— 
saafa vadag: vaarat cag 
eHefa setae: MoHATEATATS | 
satfa amaet aeaafe: att | 
vaqafa Tat MeaaTaT earfia: 
q. To, 3.98 
RF: Geaeahaarearamd = atiqardy waa 
sqireqatasata faut arasarfacafraswtrg_a i FATT, 9.5 
2. Metaed Haha: BART: TIAMT: | GaHT, go 
WY. RAL, 9.5; TaHa, go 
M. FET, 7.24 
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aa CH Cat ara gf feet ata & ara saa aeafas afange avat 8 
fenraafrarh feat astafage £1 fearaa ot aaa am-qet ¢ | fenraa ge 
feqa aa-aati H arg art qa a qage cata cata Hra #1 ag cafe aait- 
aaa TT He HT S Ate aaftaread ara fentaq feat ¥ asa sraea ect 


a & aasariaea ar ard araead Heat 2— 


7 Qtaraaaeaaa eg = TAT <TT I 

sua faesia ferret atararfacafaargaegy i 
eT 

TRlT-WVATHX, aHia-whsta gar aE ra-are atfe Hoy a1 fafaaa sere 

eT aT Fala gar TS Fay A warsdta za zs fH saw a 
FAM UH Lay ata TQ UT Bl ated aeAa Ol aeaa: WHE UH agtza sila 
AT SIT & OT ae & faster qrar 1 gaat at aifat ¥ at afrorad gar arat-. 
a aH & afee ¥ 1 geraed ar Asad IME aw wa at yar ary 
ATH Ht gare & aaa gz We ans wa 2, Hare wilaha F qerteaa ox wee. 
alt St avia axe oh anfrare weet S— 


TeHttungerfafiageay great | ewa:S: 
feateat adtfta faaradar fagea Jer qateraa: | ' 


SAN Segal F cqdaewas H ft we X agarea ar acta fear = 
TUT Hvs gaara ealtatigsdqeagat | 
Tent ES Titer fareaieqaear qeofa ayaa u' 


US TTT Ta Ta ARAMA TM MEF AAA AT HT TAT wT 2 
Wel F ae seq qpay > qs st st yeaa wt afer F aa-aa faaar = b 
erferaTe 1 Ue F ara gota aqat qa antt aa a veaa fear ah 
afaa tae saqaa ® far sfag yoata eq F ZT slat & 1 aat aaa: 


q- BATTo Y.5 
Rael, 19.385 
2. Ho, €.e 
% 


DATTO 99.35, VH]o, &.8 
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-aiz t& gaia graze AZ. Ra BT gana waar awash fag afa arfaara 4 
ay A sa sa sa Hal F— 


aaa oaafae || STA TTATT- 
ceqaaTeaaeaA TAT «= - WAM: | TATA: 


qaeqd qaqa: qa: 
Uata aac aqaisaara: ot! 


agian ata & wafer gfx ara gated, wey, TE, Weare, aTeTTH, 
‘gadin aaal ser aaeat, aifeare, Tee Tar aaaTHTA ares 


‘a@aata (atsata ) 


S ae aT Stat aH ATTA HA J AAaIT Heala Fl ATA, PATA, AVT, 
qaqvat (Gas), ATM Tat TAIL se Br TTAT aaa F slat Tl TSTST 
= arfaara at ead H aaarat aT seta seat aat glat zs, feeg WHTUAT a 
BY sarewn vases F—aAaT WaT H afeit grr HEN at HAL aaHTa a Aw 
para (atfaat) ast AAC F TATA GTA HT VETS F— 


ad: fasaaaagatdfad: sraart 4 
armeaied faaafant ara: gga: 


agqe| yqat yee at TAT AT sAaTET Hat f1 afsaraat AIT AT 
aqeat & frad-qad F1 ATLAS FT Bema HW BU Agrafa J AAAI A Har 
arigar fapaqaadlaaarar 
AEATASALTAT FATA 


arraaifasfacraraataa tee: 
Gicat MTAaaA (La SITEAT 


faa varx ada H qeesit aT gage cafe faa at orerfat Fat z, sat 
“gart ga-<a ST aGHTT HA are afar F TTT st Age cals attat & fact 
al Gea qat edt Z— 


i ee 


q. do, 3.¥¢ 
2. SATA, 4s 
‘R. Fede, 3.9 
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PraTea aaa CST - 
faaftadrat 4x0: TTTE: 1 
qq Te saeargarieta- 
saea fad feat FTAAAH 11 


atftara + Age Hl age cata BT aah ae Geers that gs 1° saat arafa 
HAT Bl cafes gat F cae F aga faadi-gqact @ 1 qavfataa sea atx waga-- 
va at feaat gaat 2 | ea araea H narafa at sf e-— 


afaataaraedt = watlacatcrarg 
eatrcHippiodt AAgataty | 
qarefacaat =oaegsita frat 
qfanaa garat tifeta srteafad: 1° 


LA THT ATT Ht cafe ale SSG H aaa H TeRal Bl AAG HT alaea 
wet far at war F 





wd H set aT wnat @ fe arfaara F agdy <aarei F aca afex aat 
Saale & Stet BY adie fagaat & saad feat 21 atga: afa aret ware F 
atat Tat asta at aa Fras aay ata ofefaaq 21 sant Bfaay F mea 
TAT, ATT AIR ee ara were vas agla-facae gem ager} eqee fray 
€ 1 aega & fet it ora ate at afl Hagia at ag zaar adl ofeafire ate 
e ot atfrara at afeat H soar Si agte Baca wate ate areeh # arfaara: 
% atfeea at atx ft afga aaien, fadratas car afange sat fear z | 


EE —_—————O ee 


q. et, 9.¥ 
Re ETO, 1-4; 3.9, WO5Y.¥ 
2. Fal, 32.2% 


postaalTgeay 


TATAHT fay 


were wamguadsarg ffadt aq wa earaafa aq ‘ag 
a@fead qa’ ef Beat aad | Hetiasaedana wifes eé aa oeufina: cage 
aTarataa faerg sofa sara | aa 


ATATATAAAAATT «=| ATATATAA MTT 
aeafeadaas wed afar i’ 


fafenaais aea TeHaeg BWiieHarita, TALAMTASTaTfa A Aaqat:— 


fanfareny | aa wa dara: wirefaaA | 
garearataata garam fasaq faza i‘ 


qa Usa vetaracaera sata saraarat wafe 1 vada genre wate qa 
famacarat wearaisfer | zat fra: ae: aeat afee adie ada wecrecaiir 
ata atHagor ae ae adel afeenrs wife da ate: serposfadt WT HUS- 
fat argusfadt seaqustadtt aaarel Ufa arate: sfear i aeat: we: weeeatea:- 
sen tara—faeq afaatad edifaad at geseq dt veaarfit afar Fees 
aatfaata | atft aq qearar<—earfacsta—a firgx—aarga—ara—faga rat faar- 
afactiataed | Afeseat geage aexwSoT ‘est’ efa aret fawafa efernses aa- 
eq ‘faye sft a 1 aalgaties at are ast ofeaferat at ‘agear’ sft atear 
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q. szaxcneafaararfcar, 9.4.9 
2. fasarerr=atfitar, 9.2 
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AAS LALA ATE: weasaaiat ar ‘ava sf aret ada 1 Atal acara:geeT 
‘faany =fa aret ofaar; qatar wey aT Faqweqr, ATACAATAT, AMUN We ATHTAT 


WT -SAATASaITHMAT HOA Ae ‘qaravey’ ‘Hoefer’ ar Head 1 TYFOT TATYTAAT, 


asm UTA, faa acaqoadt soager arfea | aarHrsfaal (AAAS) I AEA- 
Taetl Yzadiaen afer | oH FT vesafrery’— 


quatase afafafecfat aeacat = fagoot 

meq aTst aura faaryradt aexqaitaeqr | 
aateatgeafadaaag: PeaHeategceal 

adie aeamfeexfa saat Aeanseat saaFaT UW 


qfeeanrat TaageaT weaAENwIT aaSTT HerUimiazaweaMa AZAG ATT 
‘aneq fargge adaraacf maar faqan fasafeara faasetare qaraaaefa | at 
4 Wdiadgqanaateara yaa aiid aanosa-qanvea-afanvsaaiaara TTT 
Wag: Vsqaruaaaaaatsa fal faa a waft 1 wa aT ‘Hosa la ATTA 
Teena safe arnfata aad fart cand areaedt saccafqoarare safta 
Teestt | fasansdarcraqay ar ‘TT ausfad ef ead | wea arasfth: SPTCTSTAT 
Wald dar aiqusfedty eff eat weal 1 aa eq aaeot wie atdtggea- 
earat feaar safe aer ar ‘sinavsfadt gaa sfate wad | 


Tat qaeat Saataiweae fan gqareat asatfa aaa aacafaessfe zt sat 
Aa: ASAT SUTRA wale | TENGE sat aSIMafassta ad Ta TT ‘AAT 
aaa sft aaa | arene: qaeaeqa gormeat at afameqawdoy afera: | 
afer Faraas qosfaear frardisha | sae aradaeat wear: 


GUAT USsaTR IATA Aaa ea fan fad: 

wa faSaedt Gaus LaTeAaTa AAT | 
aay tay ATA aon frarmeqeeqa 

rareaa Heal cafate avs Heft i 


TT GeqgIST al aepiateanaarea fasafe, spaSart (MIL) ara 


STS ara aT Aarerenfaara  carfassra-afnge-sarea-fade-sa aay 


sfamedit = aaaat «= eatoafa «61 osfafefet | aeenee = Saye: 


- TTT 


9, walho Y 


R. ¥aAto qo 





Hosfaal TetaH 59: 


fataanfer 1 da aie: qarart gfadt, carfasarasfet, wfrgtsdisaret Hed, fage- 
SSHTTHISIaT AAT THT AEG ATT aE asATTIGH TaTEAT ae fags 
ganquata a1 Htaaa— 


wai qarart waft afrge gaa~e 
feqa catfasara gfe FeTaTHTAyale | 


naiste qnet aHaafa farat RAT 
agart Te ae wefa cat faecfa i’ 


gat at Hvsfadt TEA ae fad aAat watt Tat ACAT ATTLATATATAT: qt 
afenfa: aSataa | amassed a aafe atad aT agearacarar feet FEAT Tate 
yfegaa ofeaeard Yates | aTETTAA TIARA fanat aa at ufeat afeaat YaTare- 
safeaar a Hiaaisfer ? wat a Hesfaea aT FF TAT ? Ha aA TaRyaT— 
qrcen THAT HEATAA TAA | Aa AU: THaaA wales Tas ayaa EAT: 
strat AG AEATSES ATT (Below the genitals and above the anus) ‘Hea’ of 
cart am aad caving aqdaaeuafes | cer cafrraayg ‘aa e a amt: afantadt 
SAAT: HOS | BS oT THT IAAT | ATCA HAA LAHAEART ATOAUT 
aane faad i cauatrarat ada = gfadtavseaftt ae acefeel WaTsesT: 
ayaatfaar: afer | cad gfaataveet dtaatia tfSaanfed | ata aosata ‘a TS 
auistt didtsfea | afead nose teraanstexedtafeat: BETA Pra | qa aes a” 
qurearearain catremtara seat farraat set eet asat facta | qua med sex WT 


atarerarafasata | 


qi’ azdines fargred (0 AGEATREA HEI) AAAS FEAT fauraa | ‘qafafa- 
qargaren aa seat: agatey ATaaT: faaatea 1 feeq fasaarxarargarr 
qrenteata afaafad aq cacaet erredtartaa: qug-HAVST-aaAqa-aHagaa: | AT 
deat aa gafsaat afed | afeqtarereaad waataT Agalgssaat aAHqaATATA- 
cqeat adar Warara areaedh ethett ahaa aafa | asmeqtar arsat araeT AT 
afirat afea aear nen fasta feaaa 1 oem fantoren Hea ofa araarsaafe | 
qrHSAa aA TTA TeATTT feTTTA faainen frat aeat arar sacar Ustft 
atafa: afar: | dea faatorer Hex Heat ara arg: sfaaata AISATAATZAT ES ALET | 
ada sromaaary areat: afat oad Fa Wee ATATAT: qa aft | AT TT 
aeagt ‘lam: Hea | | ! 








60 TA 


qarTacaaea Feqen feqaey fanned ved qafhaaarsizedl qamannay4- 
SAAT STAM ATSTTST ‘cagey’ ara farsafta | cea eaaraat fagsediafz Pee 
qaad areas ararefaot ar aft sengieaga caqa@areqiaaadt Tea 
taaeata atafararefa: gent adaqar faaafa da agrpeefadifa aras: edtwar 
sue atari gfe— 


“aay Tena farraraafimvsarart, va Hawes af: aaararer aT, 
dad BASIS stage vata Raa Lo ada ahaa Sarat) aAGHfzar- 
TR, THe H0efadt aasaiferat afscafaat eta, arctafs: wfatewar 
wate afrgeaaay |”? 


Htairaeriags araraaaet seat qafy Te AAT AAraqaeal aT 
ghtenat a sata aq, ate azar afeacafacey fe samrafea ? aeafad qq Hvs- 
fot + ofeaeaasemrft: Peg sear: fear: ark: TAITHaAT afer | TAT ATS _eqey 
Tait: Gea, Faaat gen, dorfrararheac:, wrerat aees a qq alerara, 
fed iat geaaeaat gar ways, AasTwafa!|l ASKATA: BTHIes atca- 
qata TAMHSAI Td aeATeTTATAT eqadaaiey savssatdtear afat fagat 
ATT | datirarat aS aifsaraterat: afaadasfaret aiageaerer areca 
SI 1 aa aeqa S¢ aeclfenaseay sfzqitataadearaa at anit ag aT faa 
‘Taraaatipagcegy quafs ger aisctfenatang: eae | AMTeceat eerat qarafat 
MUAH HAA TET TAT ats Tea TWAT aE qaraatea aA IcaafS- 
SAB: Hisfseay: gat fateReaear Taq 1 at whHe ‘sftarfia:’ (Fire life) sfa 
Bag | ar af: wag geag Praraitaat-enfa-aafeaat-afacsar-searaleara sao 
S8ad | ATaaTaR Baaragr- TaSheayantaney Wey STEAL EA-AZAIALA FT Far 
eatfeat 1 gz Faraarfefmecg aourfafaciial atacard ‘aratfiafe’fa areat 
MSq | Ata eg wiifeaee Was isha ata ‘gray’ ‘aenute: ‘Hefeay’ 
“start: arsfirarar aerate: ofeaahy | 


TEAATT BAM AAAATAT: MHL TIT wats | aT 
fayqaey eqaga at raracoraay arfirgqasay HITT, Cie aaa aa, 
eS fAYeasT, BAe mMATaRSarfee | Get AAT qe arate aTaq Alergy, 
ATT GT OTT AACA LAATEASTED ea Tea aka HEA aT watt | wate 
eraqaaaafaaaaaat aati asi TAUATATS FIESTA -AU A H-AA-T TAA  -ATOT- 


TSOAAM YATAITAH, 


Cr 


Hos lad cera 61 


ufm-24-aea-alafeea-pe feag-eqa-afeag fee: adeat 1 get feaeqrar: TaTEaA: 
aTaT frareqar Has Hea as Wala 1 sae aATAHTa: Hosfaeqr aAPTeT aral- 
sfeq | FtAGT FTTTTA AGATA soraated cAlad-arania <feoantia Bafa. 
afararitar araar arfraat aaxfear a wafe, araarttar & srorarfear awar a 


aefaqa: arab: arfraagqraaal aadiaan aamt Sea faa 1 afercraar 
AAI—Aa: TIGAMULT Taras fearar sTEMaeaaT: TSqHtitfeat Halt 1 ataa- 
faalaraq-ATTNATA-ATHG TATA TIE MAAS Jos AW | TeAAEA TAS 
fataaarcat afeacanes faqfetart wargsat madt caragq 1 afeay cart Fedtya 
aafa aaa satfa: arma | Waka GA: Md: Safer TH araat Hala | add 
eqmaea aa aayqe faaiseaq aT aeayqeat a arsafe, aaa anaat 7 
acai | 





HUsfaral GTI TEA Ssarey faeanarar awa wafa 1 azar aafsga 
geataat wafer 1 gat fafeaat feata sic oirarat wat atamem ats Ag wate | 
a praaareqaraey arat srcatfa | aa faa: atfeqasaradt aecae | aS TAT 
aTaesfe ASAT 1a aE aaa Ateax:, aafaarfaatel, senyasa wafer 
grad ar Hostal qarare fafs ar vafe aad yes: 9Qxfa i ae ar stata, soft 
aaaqatal wala | s4aSa— 


qarart arate: wosfadt Ixeaar | 
afgar MATH aTearatarfraar i 
avaq at fafsat @¢ atasita: Tyee | 
aa oa area oarad aifeatafaedefe 
ararenfaafazmat fava waft faxar | 
aeat afsasatat dalad sfegeaa i’ 


wa eqszfud aq aati aiaraTt HSfAAT Ararweder ada calfrad war 
gagt Wdarat araararSarareisteaaaister | satahs— 


amaaqatarat §=aarearustearars: | 
aaat araram tara fe Reset 11 





—_—_—_—_—_ EC 


q. arosafgar, 3.¥e—-4%9 


QR. gaarmratfrat, 3.9 








BeHA A THIS HT TIT 


aqaataa 
SR EIT 


dems Tea-TeTEGT A uarsay SIH F afer H arara F feat ards AT 
anrn adi 2, freq an faa g fe carseat F sua ait faara F aray FT saraies 
3 HITT aia araraal F aeHST URTSAT BY TLEITRT BT STA: HeavHTe FRAT F 
saat at adi, st araraat 3 sa: saat feedt vaTest at Seorgha ay seh ATT 
& ag aer at fara gs fe eae @ afaate AAA TAT ATeHHTU AF ATLaesTT 
Hatt TaH TIANA Be Hla aH fas aA ater THEA wrt aT at srgfty ferat 
uarsat at Seorgia adh ara gt eat aa aeeteiaat % Ts Fer HUT set Tala 
Stat & fe sa sats a aeST AY THISHT TLETT BT FEN CATHIE HAT Teal ated = | 
qarcieat & tar ay H sek uM dramaar at sayfa al gl aa: agiasy TAT 
Sat F eaST HT cara H Tad gl ag arawyy & fF saat yfrat FST HY ata 
ait THTSH TRETTT BT AHL TA GIF AST BT faaaat at GTA TT oH ASH H aT Ss al, 
aaa afceat & oft varfafa ar afte &, afaaa at git a atx TEA Hl afer F 
uaETSt z, frarea wHrsat F AIX Tee fat ft CRIS BY TLETL BT ATAVATTA TAT 
aaa eT ale HITT al BA Aa: TATTT Ta THTSaT Saal Bt gooyia BT ATTAT 
atx anarat faatear waeay Sl GTAT gs | 


aed, UH SG aes ate varsal H AeT AaHaca UH Ts asf, THTZAT 
a wpaen Fans ius wa aes fe set ag rat ay Slat & feet 
fafarsz cat, FEAT Avat saw warfss wal a fefSaa faeat<e F ara sega far 
rat & aat varsat & saat dferca eo st gam fear at aaa z, feet ate freq 
Heragy sea ayer seat al gt sega far wat Zi aa: aA at aH fra TTAeE- 
qo 2 fe carseat at Aten ar afarca BT Aa ATAT GT THAT | 1 TareTT F fae 








64 eI 


Ge Ages ate fay Her aT seat Z, oad aie sae fea cH aaa He gearTat 
HAT Aeat J AMAT WAITS Ale va wH qaissid wea Het GT arazx 2 agt 
AIL TH AGH Aes ate feet carseat F qraar arfer 1 areas qe fe up pat 
‘eT Gad, frat surest 2, feaaz, sterar seats 2 Alt alqen ainaar ara 
eag Awe gf aay HAL aT ter At iz oh ois at 21 At: alaal Sl Agar wraay, 
qm et erat THI, arfesr gt agar qzea—aeit aaa @, BoM <1 Sal HILT Hea- 
WHT Sl AIaT WATSTAT, aT zt aaar gee, Sateness gt aaa Tate; sar 
at wet, art teat ate exacts oz mega fer srt ar waa ei acl afuataar 
Ca Aewtaar H aret araqye gt 21 aa: saw feet agar qaHia Tt mex er 
STH Hits Fe st areaar frets, Auge atx THE Fl AT: THIER Bl Alea 
eT aterca dea a aTAaT afEeq 2 | 


wet ares fe deme H aratay FF Wet UT CHTSHT BHAA HT gfrarar 
GT Ft 8 sat sit aeg, Aan, ta, aazat, advafe atx afadt aa afaat Fat 
TWeaTcal Bl cara HF cay 21 ait at ee agar te a aa acat ar UHTSHl F 
weet F eft ear <er ara @ (sas afeara  aeac at aan 2 faeg saat arg atx 
Say aét 2 1) ae Ua UF af aeat at afar wg F geqdiaco UaTSHl Bl ATAT 
al adit 8, sear Tags TH st gt aHat s—aet Her at swat 2 1 ext yatx 
STS aT BACATTATA zy, Uivelian a, seaward gt aga sas aya at war 
Ped! Ala Set Few aeat wt szarfea wx gwar 2, az wae Ue alana 2, freq 
FQ SUT TAT Het Bt Har F 


Set THT Fara at aedt, azar at fasat, t-aai ey eqezar arf arar 
ata SAH Yor et aay &, Saat faaqat st gaat e; feet mary qey, aaifie aar 
UF Ul wen & far We TA Sat st arty sat F? at wre & fe dena qTzay- 
aa FT UaTS at BIH ar aero FU TAT TAH UH asn se faaar ax ae 
feat 21 wea Oi tat woe Ast H ana F Bal BIT AleH, gH, 
TATHIZ, ReTTT Tat fsH Ga ates at eqay at aah > Tata gl zara, 
TAMEHSH, TAA, ATT IX Aeft eat wash at aeay at @, ST THTSaRT S| 


areata site & sqratt, are, age aaa seltearen, Teat ate ateft ag 
TH Fer He wareat at wife F aa F 1 cava BR ater qeq qé ete dega aqrea- 
Meaty GIT Heal F eq Ae F fHay STI Tat Bah atfafen ares, 
TPIT, AHAB, VeTAT ste fsa wea—Aal Fata asaya aaa ar faa 
faart @1 sah afafem qs cart  srecat st st amar at adh @ faat arfear 
THUTH, Fer, alew, sear, sats, frets, sufsaar waft sqeqay 


BeHA H CHIS HlT-TFIRT 65 


vatap asat st altar agfterd gi ete fata wisst, areaxres, gear 
(cas aisgar), ater, Teaqu, was, artad, frarfaar, sect atx arfrar—F car 
STSTF THIS HY J 1 I WHR Ae Cae: ease «oF fH Mega ateamedia qwerqa F 
UFtS HT SIH Bl altace UH caara faar & eq 4 fagara gs 1 saan gt adi awry 
mredia oftam Hag faadl arca é fava at ale AT Teegu saat areca adi 
tel Z| 


eau ait afe Sa arataal H Adi Hl aactaa He fergie ga fear F Aer 
al GTeaca atfaca A Ale ag Al caal aay 8 arar e° aT gar star 2 fH set ae 
faat wa faatra oew faa %@, fraar sare ‘Hecate ayat ‘arqecdawy F aq F 
gar aaife yea alew-arael agar BAe atfe F Ga aqaT are HF SaAMTZ F vt 
ama WH AASaa H far eaHt AAA HAT BAT AT Al aleHw Breeay sla Hr 
gaat H 43-45 SHat ara F aaar set aaa IX HA gr atadl H aula & fagre 
el TAS Hrs H Tau gt gaat arataa feat arat tat et afe FAT Aa gars 
ay a watt & fafaa oefeat aver faq H Saat st searel wl afarca Hix |vem: 
Sq F Ita HA H BIH Sarl aa al MT Ta oH Ge fear gt atar awaar i sa 
GHIt Meals aise 8 FeHa Hl Taegu faara arcs, cqaea ait aifaw #1 aa: 
atta Fate aredia agra A, ag ay feedt Har argt  uwsreat eral F yet 
al AI<ataat Aig F, aisat cad H ota st faga at amare fe wa ata 
atfae aca aiafaa warsal Fg fats sre ferdl FF cars al Boal HT Aa 
arediaat afea Hata sta aa Tate Ata FT otAtaATA ater atx afer F 
areal F Rs al A GH AY Aa THIS STAT F A si za afte F Haag 
qt aaTTH Yea qeaval HA ay CHS Hl BoHAal F aarl Hl Fae su Tay 
mMicala cae HT Afarca afeaa fear AT <eT F 


aqrata—aiat fie afsara & Mt AAA GT AHA fF SAH NTA: Fea oat at 
qguat alal gi ameqH Fy afa H met Tard ‘cavqsarasfearaga: gear ef 
amait: 1 saa gag oat at agaar at saat saraar gates get & 1 gaat 
aay Hta gu aragia wat F — 


— ee 


q. ST°o UMo Glo Bal, Alen at IE 

Re AAYSMLWT Hae —aiew Att TAH, ATT 3 Hl Yaar Tet argeciaa aar 
QUSTETS TAY Atoaat F vaHtHt HT Fat SlAT Tar Ss 1 

%. Fo Bo, 3.&2, afa 
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caraiaed fafad: Bra: TeaTaAaTaH aes: | 
MeIEA TATA HISHACT AT 4a It 
asada A ear: Hata: BAT Fal AAaDI< | 
T A FTAA: HAT VATS Talay | 
aa feeqaiaqnana: aBlat watsaraataaa: | 
Falqqarraa aa SATs BUT: I 


Ua faaey erat sata arcaareqcearta: 1° 


Sah AAT FH oqrgia & fau ana ar faatey wa eu aay st Haq z 
te saat facare ‘quae # aifa dal at atts dia as at FH faega gar e1° 
8 StH F Har ww gt faa at diet & ate ae ft ose A dar 21 eas afafes 
So SIH Fat oat at fataat gar geg grat a searaar ar eft fasta 2 1 qE- 
figaqanr Ay atx TeYAIX eaagaa sa A TaAT Har ai< wrageatar< F 
tataaar’ or trae fi aat efee-ariar & | areacd ag 2 fe dena wast IX TeHTAaA 
eT aaa & aera at i arte amar art & veh chaer H aaa a 
We FAT HEaQt g | qede: aseatay ® ara F ag eam BF 
ar & fe acai ay afte &, gaat aftafa sia: caa: gl qtar wedi 21 
Tel aa Tet @ agi saat aera sft sda wat alat S 1 agt BITS fH ara 
ART PT aT sae sft ars qrag adé & atx waar faaar ame € Saat gt ame 
“aati ATaTaT aT at & qtdd: Sar al tfanar a aaa } fa ane ateH FH ara- 
IF ITT Th SAAT trate eae: aratfara grat Fart aT F 1 ART a EATS a 
Sattar et aaet frat gt sta: dena aea-fagteat 7% Ba ara Ha <a F adife 
Ws BA Yet Te = fe wa cat ww ate ft S aie arard A 1 saat araset 
STG AAT FT aad eeEqEre ft gt sat, at way FH 
Saaftaat sara:  eqratsaacaga: | 
lat wifsaqateat dea taistagq XAT: 1 


a 
SK 


qs ATO BTo, a. 2vR-wy | 

X-  SAASTT SHAE H Hay sat H fw aT: 92,¥ aar 2 att ar ang 
(VaTst= Rv fate) are ~RR am (fm) fratfer 2 1 azTe 45.995-9% 

3. ear at fafasar & aread g wet dala, wet fata, wel ga, wal STIX, wal 
lea, at Het Her ale faa wr afaer | 


Gtha FH VATS _H-TeETAey 67 


acaiiafaaas otal |= TRIAS T 
uaieaiedatsat saan agfaae: 1! 


Wet AT Saray BT UTS aT SAT, SAH we zi feat st ar HT sat eqsz gb 
eae afatic Jae creacaagm Har ait eae fag saa aay st alqar get Har 
at fafaaar at face feat war 21 ga yatx faa é fH get ca, ara atx ATT 
al Uma at atatt arg arctfta aea agi f° areca ae @ fe media afte a afe 
UES FT WH FEAT BI TaTA UH aT gl, UH et TAT Hag afea gr aar fafaaar 
Tw 7 HL BF BY THAT BT CATH SI—VaT AAT TT al At sara SIH-Re Ufa- 
sifap ATX AZAT-TITA THIS aT HT ATTIAHAT HT GI PLAT z | 


TTSTHHIT BT SAH HLH FH AMT TAH aM atx fans afeaay at fader 
feat 741 gf tras HTeqTA S Saal aca H facare Hi aalaa fear war gz, WHRTAT 
aq at ara at fafagar at at aS aa g 1 St aaed faseatat st sa: ait 
ararat + cdtare fear f 1 aaa THIe AY SAH fata sret ASAMTAT HTATAT HTT 
faaatita’® ea diet aaeara ar vt fade wea gu sar @— ‘aa 3 Talaatafanfagas 
vaeafageaize orecormfaaard waa aft ofafed ca atfgeaeduarc® sft 
SUMETH Bl TATA H GastH Fl FA WHIT ATA T «FH THTS Al BA HF AA Bast 
PAaeT H tard Ate Hra HT THat A faaaeqn afated gi aa: ate ag_auaar 
Ta TH ASH BT MAT THTSH H FEI ATA ATA aT at Al saat aatfan 
walt THIS aT WIHT fos slat g | 


AMAA URTSHT BTH-AT BT FEA HR TATA AT AH VIG-Ve BT 
qara AIL AT as HAT J aaa «TNT UH Var CaS at ZO aH aS HAAaT FT 
afeafa % eqve qe ha soar g sat aT ag cats at faa g faa ars ‘AlAT Uae’ 
aaat ‘AAT SsTay & wT A oH feared adie feat F STH AAT HT tat gl ATT 
Ravan at un fat ® arat aw difaa dar afer i sah afafes vat cw a 
aia fafae sare & afaaal ara areata F AEAH A BAT HT GIA SM BAT 
@, Fe gaat fargar ¢ 1 aeayft GaAST AAT BCT BU HVT F— 


—eoeeeee a 


Y- «FO Bo, F.RGOKgR I 
GeHI-AeH, (ATo Sto Vaartg fae) TX BA BT Ad, Jo 354 | 

2. ATEN OTATT BY Year AAAI Araatl Feaqaial Taraealg: FAT JAR 
faaqua go | : 

%.  afacwetor, €.239-33 | 











68 TA 


Aaya =| FeaATaarfawrge_ 
fataaraat fe wit fasaecdaees i 
qasqaeaded ofoaateatiaefad: | 
araragera faite faarearaas 
aafacargaisal ATaTaearaenyasy 
Ces Bl agate: gat sat gato: 11° 


Wet AT & ara H aca faa aeat Ht aie aha Hea J, A Z—AIT Hr vAHTST 
amt, sae cw et fea at war ar dar gar ‘agace’ ® ararx ax atfenae afwaa 
el Santa gat wa st ota at ASTAT | Sq UH Ga ater Ast AAT WHTe at 
Saat saqare fafira care H Herat ay aiaar sat St Saad Hrs aad 
fafaect stax asad. et sax A araaa: czadt araat ® ea ease at 
Sat Bt scare sfaarfea fear @ lat at ai, Aa ale ad agar faz at st aray 
STS Tee fay aA ae sa wae Harare Usa TT By Hl ASAT F AST 
Wet SCT aghaa adi 21 eet arco AAAI MHTT gIU Sa ‘Aaa HY AS AAT 
% saat & arema & asad at OS diy F aaHe vER at aare BF aT AT’ ATAT 


TAT a ae arg faeratat cxaSaarcana ad | TeaeroTaaSadlacaraaaral 
sata: Sfe |’ 


WISTS FATT araeel aerghy H aero wT ate case fiat wat 21 agi we 
WaT & fe ar F fae & eer Peat ad afta & afea wt arenarc feat arecfara 
ia # aera & aut ARTA BY AIAG A GACHAAT F BI F ea Heat 
a 
WI ada rarayd TT at | 
Aaa Asay fag: ofesat faz: 1 
watered gatararrariea: | 
Gags may — atiataradeqs: 
Qaa ararafatats aw: aegaferay 
gatitet ast areas nfs eaft wa? 
AUT Fat aT wa FH Era ae fae are Pat saat fest sea ze aITT 
feat at & et aar gah afta-eqaare ar acta, ararrarfad, sfascafia % 





q.  ATo Mo, 45.9 f0-€2 | 
®. qo Ro, 88-44 


eH A HTS AY-TTETRT 69 


AIETH F Htar J SA AT Had J 1 aH TH A Ass sar g gar vat at fafa 


aregfam edt 21 Farah BY TaTAAT HABIT ATEATITA Tara ATedy aha Br TavT 


wiz wa gaat faged at gt afeaat gad atfaa gi wat al arAaar wl cata 
Hwad gU sal eM ATT ASAT aT areaT Seat arfat i afe gq teases aT 


‘qrzaqtfe araex wis feat ata at al war araré fe aeqadt acai & ary 


haa at sata vase ate afm aferat at df atrar Har F gle are SIX 


quam fare ot TeaHt oie aaaTa FT gaia Z| 


sutaa wan FH fae area fra Qa FT Geeta F Tah Aaa F ETSTHATT 


a ‘upfad: fac: wer 2, feaat aa tae feel cH Fat A Wes aa salar g, fed 


ALAA TF TART AAT BLA BT FET F— 


qwaigapuat Ayer afer: = Bla: 
Heraieatar «oar agers fact waa 


aaia faz & fae arasan & fe ag asarel H arara F fasea gi, tauta F 
age car arfeat & ara eqaarz F fargo at 1 afa-gea, aie car argage stat AT 
san fau faatea atazaa 21 gaa eqee sd fe sae sare H faseca saat st ea 
mudiafasart alt aa garat (ag Ht THe qare—eag Sl IM PAT AIX Fat 


~ 


Bat) arr wITH-ae HT ger yfaar Tar faated ataway | 


seg, sa faaaar & ary} Gea oa tae F AE Hl LISS HLT SU Ae HVT 
at anaté@ fe ‘arm’ } areqaaanra & fara at at al treat 4 sfatafica 
faaat Fat at aaHat 2 fae arent oe aena Sorat al aa afar at aa 
atfaa araa BY arco eaqed et arey 2, Falfe ‘sro’ eT gedlartqa atx saat 
eo at aaa feat afaara ga Fa gat saat H sfafafa ¢ fers awa 
‘agn' uaa F 1 ar st sa fareat TU sSTM Sad ey ameH at aft A Her 
qat §—aqatedizaaaraaaeat aft aaa ca fae: aad oad aaa a 
aredafasaracargarn:, frre ease & fe art aT Haraed feat aa, AI aaay 
garet cafaat & wat & aeag st aries 1 area afer at ceratar & HIRT aTSATATT 
at ugar at eqse 21 gah sfafat wea Fe wer A seal aTacaraaA AT, 
gai wenfaare ax fafirr sare % afeaat at aterar Tat ATAT THIT aT 
qecrat ® arean & sak atfean afaag ar sarca waar afec-armet g1 ga 
qart wH Ta ae dt aifaa ae careatwata fear tenasdta afte & wat 


Se 


q. ATO To, 2.404 








ae a 


70 AT 


~ 


meagy fi saat at adel, sar fe aaa saat H arara H tar saz oh cw 
taaea BIH-AT J | SAH ASA Ale Saal LaAal qat aSaraarcom faire feq-erqar 
OT ATAT BAT J lea Breer Pet A erHfa srferarae aa ait ofaar st aati Ba 
ee Fal ae HZ Stat SF fe— 


axefatisarad: osarafan: qersq wear: | 
Ct wo aay: aT ofa: arfaaraem i 


ay, oa fara & argfae ‘AT star sdt caTeat fat # ya st at 


sae frara fanfer wa st are eq H edie aca eH fret araar 
(areca) & ger gar shea al & | ca sarge ara ot soar 2 


Tal, 


ase a4at yseafesea—acgia + aah sq sana FH Het AT THATS BT 


Tel Fal g cathe ameqeare A fsa At sae Het tea TS HT TET HT FAT S 1 


MSI F aT SA eqersiyy; CHS HT ATT J | SMBTHHTT SAHT AAT ST 
Wee] Hy A e— 


Sues F Teatd aa Geeal wIS aT | 
WRT HY: CaTAT AATL: ATHAT AT: 1 
Wracafaaae Tapa: carateafad: | 
qT4at Oe faaraet aqar waqgasal i’ 

Tal ATT UaTS at at wife aia, ata gat area aeat at aisat ® fasta F 
at Satadt aratay & wah Fj ars ay gta ar faara Far 8—Tar wrar at amar 
é ifs were tara aol gfe agiye aie fader afeadt at al star 
wt faarat 8 Aa: Hat——azay ® aIReT ait fread aH Igaa Hafan aaa ait agi 

Wet AT ofaga, wa atx faast afeat st sea 


ATA FSA THT ATT a ay 
TT FAM BT CH Ct ase HF fafa fear sat tet Seat Bre arfzer- 


qITETT ATAG g fis ag oft CHEAT waTte a 


‘ 


seaftetien wars at RATT: THAT: ATT: | 
Rass HVT: eeresy agearstefaar 1 
reatatad a afaggest sqsaac 1 





{. Fo Bo, 3,90-192 
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asa rasa SMeaeASHAIUTAAT | 
Zz Barat Hideq frdeqad ag: 1 


HRT TA Al TAMA, TaIaT HT faars, ays aat wagesaa a aTAT =a 
wpe at el fasroatt é 1 gt asa Wt wer ota z, feeg eat F asa S cas 
Raz wt aaa & far ee geaftentes A Hear visa 2—Tat ake feat FX art 
52 | Sa SIH BT PRETTATTHATT HT Cala H tad gu afsaager vt araa z fH set 
HegMeaT IX TS FT FST Wa el HAT AT ATITL TATAT Tat F Tal Tagua afefea- 
faai H feat & ate at wax fear grat @ sa veaftents as wea 1 ea, aa 
git UH ASH BT ese HAT A HLA Te AY GeaGT araral: ara. SS HTS aT ATA 
eT PITT AHATG FZ, FAH Beds aT J 1 Hla A MY Sa asa Hl catare fear ZF 1° 

maea—aesa H THs sl fast ar fasra caara woo gar zg sa aa 
at gfe H sordat SrH-Aal HT HTT HLA BT RAIA GAs aT GT FH Ga ate 
fquia et at ear F waar gf aM, esa areamea FH coreqfaa as arena 
qs at at cara A waar star | Sar fe gah eee gat seadiaen Fee B 
gque a Ta, Ga AT HTS HT F SIA gega fear at aHar s' 1 Tah Vesa gz 
qarat stad éu CATT ATATHEPTR fas ais Het F— 


waaramaeqat = sAglenaia = faa: 1 
aS He HEF ASS H: MATaG TASH SVT: 


aaqit waa eaeq FH aT as Year wos FH THT wT areas gz, feg saa 
gaeg tag: HUH STH FAT xl sal s, saifa sah far qaarz, age arfe ar at 
ayaar at arat 21 arfgeaadorare at Aa & fe— 


q9. lo qo, G. YYo-Y¥YR 
safemrs a Efe TearataeETeraroTdy—aIETH R90, FTA TAT 
Yio Fo &.AXo, TAA 

3. sesnofrar afsssttfad sro arat at sericea ware: fear: af: afs aa: aft 

aa: | afarayrecat | 

GeHA-ATEF, To RXV 

gaat ef a-—aayeren aah : aTeH AIX aH, ATT 2 FT YPAAT 

G. Lo Jo, 2.R0G-0 


= 
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qeprecafacer at waaay warfare | 
aS Rist: | Tate: adi: Baath 11' 


FUN SAH aT Att Hs gaat ta say adcafaa ar at aif end fear 
AT THAT ETAT Sat Teach aarx areas H at oral 21 fraaferat, ara- 
VAAN THT SULUAART F fart a wag: adta aim aan asa F sah 
ata at far 81 Saeed % as asa FH faaer e areaa A ca-weng F 
aH CH Ca gt aradiaat gars atx ag ft wate gt 2 fea oe wa A ait ar 
TT Ta £1 ae, Ties te ageaaa w, faa cH aatadan ® eat FH ar 
Tatars fear at aHar #2, Tah HLH USTSH! H ST HAT WaT HAT Hoar ae7 Z, 
fg ga So H Sa qrearea carseat fears qa eeatacaay ‘areca’ at 
aifa wa gz frat at utaar Sfaa Sat | SA ATATT IT UH GT Ie Face TaTST 
TAT Qh TH Tateal gar sae ga H fafga <aar H HIT qaar Ge at Tam. 
TIR TAA GT That 2; aif ga eqez eq a aa 2 PH cepa HT cHSay fear 
Pale a 


Tet — Ag VH-He UTS BT STH BT WS Mal FH arate 1) eeqHart F 
FAT ‘VaTE TAM Bra: gefaa: ze Ua dt & ST A yeaa H fad Taal Ya H ST 
4 eT RT eatare Gay @, ford axa safe adit ararat 4, aet ae fe emecHar< 
TH 4, se BH R far aa sara, craaisat aat aa fara fea & saa cam 
fafa artis Qa, Sala alt aftela Aaa sew BAR sea A AT agar ydla 
Tet gat 21 aa: ee aa BT tat ait faga aat at saat faare Ha Fe ys 
Tel Fa BUH FH eqeq qe fears wea sfaa 2 1 az cata Sa aay ae e fH sah 
Seu Te THT sae an TWereTH He wt Haat g fe—'seara fe varfossadtat 
afta fasra faqa: gagt a Waa aSaargqaria aad 4m F qa seqa F 
AT Wass} ait F afte At pat el aan H aaa sa yews atx oy FT 
TIT feat Stat é fe F sa saaqua ax Ue aT F aaa LAH | Aa: za 
BIH FIT BY ol agagare nevicar @ Gt LEIA F AL aaa Fare H VA 
qafesat st sast faq aatat stat Yael @, faegit AHIT FT Avs HT Tar ay | 
Re ST aT free art Aaqates faaar gaat 21 sae ota ot aor at wife fea. 
aa TEtt Fe AHG F 1 ay F are gaa wr AAT HW @U Sal HILT aH 
FIX FET & ‘TaI Tea Aor Madgadint’ fraat afe HS wea F-—‘atagacqatia- 





q. alo Fo, &.2o 
2 -ATHA-AITH, To 32v¥ 
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areas aia’ sate aro at weaa Ho oral Bt as ear HT arax A aecaqe $1 <= 
at qfsz & sea al AMIS FT HATHA ta Sa, Ma: AMT A At apr v- 
alain egy HT sAaar eat aTdT F | 


Weayfa Tal Sl THIN H GeaTAT Br sera feat e—‘ugaanty fase fafa 
Ye sat a agora’, feed atadt ararat a sas Ta, as alt atx fast ada Az 
ara 2 1° atada: area FH SIAa GewaBaa Bl afte A ga Wel Ht wat F 
qa ag daar sfaa of aramat & yeaa-ararel ‘ataqganiataaeas anfe’ 
PAA H ATATL TX AZ TH Alay THTST BqHAe gz, aaife agit THs area 
at afee a qa afa, fase atx eit & arare ae AT ag atari AREAS It aT 
aqua BT CH THA aaa tar 2, feast qa afa garearé, faaa aata ¥ qrafescy 
& dine arag ast well faa tag adi 21 ae afte & arfecaedorare ar 
ae afte-aTret g— 


araeafeaarererarears ata fataay | 
waeredd ad faeatat = asfanfeqas i 


ait aT se aaa afta arfe areaaca Tal ASH A gat weaA A Haga 

afaafera ddl { att vas ora fara—aaa—atfe F gla ~ 1 sede: saH aS AF, 
ag Hit fags Vet wT arar< gas Tal, PfrHral St alsa I< at frat Hear B, 
aaife wei fasife wai & afta HT TAH Tata HT BAH Hil, seataaT BT ge- 
area fat sat 2 ae ‘MS Teaa’ lal F TAT Get foal sea UH MT gee afar 
at faat stat 2 agi as ait qar aet varias wae aftal al ce ara aratfna 
feat atat & aai fawa seaa stat J 1 TMSIHHI A EaH VeH aval sr fear 
Ht El Bel E— 

qrafesfansafadesdifacrpay | 

afsed agareita: ae ereaaarfraay 1 

aigatfaratat: queasqteara: | 

faad AS HUgqal as HT TIS RAT 1° 


a 


q. Fo Bo, BRV-YE Alo To; &.2E¥-EE; Alo Zo, 2 fasH Tal wrawarnar 
areal Afanrs | 

2. ATo Fo, &.Rk¥ 

3, Fo Bo, Z.YV-VE 








74 med 
aat & ash FT TS a seaa-He Hy ag carqar astet H faow aed at afte 
Se A Farag at atdl 2, fara ast szaqa ® araea H aca ay areca afew 
peyt. 21 24h AGA sae fagaafa ata Arey age gray H aral at AV AITAT 
iT eat wat 2 i gah afafaa uzaqfe % we car sso gzad h Yew acai 
Aa ST aq BT AT fraaT Zi aeda: saat aat SAH, Were az age vas 
& Wat are aT at GTA ate gam Tet dt 21 ata at aaa 2 fF Ws WzaA 
4 faceat at dtar ar afaaay qél Etat arte, wate Tet weaat H ava, Az 
ates, fae ait ag sidt aaa yfaaral a sarrat aa argd ® arco ar 
aaTer araragifs && aro farce ofare at ara fefeae frfos a aad 21 aS 
weet a fa at asay ay at Oe afeaaqmalt Arad J, HAH HILT Gal F ae 
aT F HATH faeare HT Arar aT HAT 


yt? AU, 


AL, Sa aaa He sae qt ag HAT aaga a sat fe art at wife 
Seat at um Rat carseat far 2 faak wera F aaa H acafeearai atx 
aTatisay % al at fiat ser< feat arat tet 2 1 ate soaer geaai HT Zar 
ST TT sa wa S fe sad ATEAU, FATA TAT UsHaA A arag 0a st eeatrail 
Bl ATT GST Hx fon: Ta S 1 UH SH A PTAKAL HAAS Hl AIT Tayala aeq 
ATS AWeRHTT BT VETS Bqay st caaT at Feat dS, sah aes BI BART 


Tél & | CATST at Star ® qt Wp areai ay waar H aft be acai at xo 
aT aT oT BHT S| 


aait—sq wre ar UaTS! stat tag ata F cataHre fear 2 | sae wa agar 
atan @ afan & fea at wot ay faara 2 1 cam afafcm wat awd Ff wa, 


2AH TAT Bay aT wate a qfaarat ar atsat at at faara ex tat 2 1 & 
meq =— 


ATRIA EAT oT cata. vefafateaaty: | 
areal careers ademerat feerat atu’ 


FUT FT FT BUH Ty ‘aawaaanieay ara & 1 ze wTH-Ae HF fra 93 ay 
eT aisat aT faata S va BS afiyater AWG TA ssa, aaasfa, Aasqars, wa, 
qetaat aig & areay & rq yf AAS FAT Sl GAT S AIT aTaTRT. AA eSsHy 
8a a war @, feeq marae # aqeqear<t aat qzadt aratat a} gat 


eee eee eee eee 


‘4. ATO WTo, 45.9% 
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TSM TA BT AGT 1 Tea A sae Sat safes Hy gies et arsay Br st 
faara feat = cat Jas AST FT TT aay feat J GAH Atak WK sfaafaea aT 
aft Aeta as araT f faa TAT Haat AF eqeeSIT TATHIX fRat € | 

Sa ualsat F Tai Ft asear at wax fafSaq aaafeea ¢ | Aeagit Tale 
saa, wera att aan oral a aisrar ar faata wth Za BIS aa f dt aweqe- 
art Sait qd ai aS eat ws ar at fraifer Hea ET Fed F—'US AAT Taaaear 


saqrasaiiaar, faq arferadrare gad ce dt aa Bl ATTAT BT TaaTT BVT 
eu Fed €— 


dteaqtnal adage: afeaeanisa nead | 
aTaTaatiadem waar segfeatfad: 


gata ain at aif arerratiiog ar area sat AT fear STAT @ aie afsaee:’, 
wa ora at sfemeg iad % art Har at ant agar @, tat fasaara Bt AteqaT g 
farg Sia Alas A fat Was Aer F sfeafad Hat FH ATaTe Te faxzaqata 
me aqart Gas, HeaH ate qaH ETA = dia ora aid 2° Gar faseg taser z, 
st faxa sdta dat fi ae: afeaarare YTAST ay afse & vt atet at aro 
ay aif dt araa f 1 sat THTT ATT ATT aTAT = argea Foot fasfagta sfeemtac 
Aadt 3 se areal afer (ATT) SA afaat ofa (att) & Am: sTaTer BT eat 
% cant A aaaat atfay | favarara ease BI S aor AF ‘stam areal 1 aarfa Hfa- 
aafy afadafa’ tar eet g 1 AU atc att H TSaragacareaear: aferant- 
afaagacay, > eq WH Pfnat H yrarey AY TATTAT BLT | UAT Heat TWBIHHIT 
safe at ara TE & | 


aed, ATT tAST HAE eqn Hi wats al e ait fasa at afte & ana 
> sq gravel ate aan gait (aM F AGA fiat dt THIS H) H cafaaat ay 
aTataal BT AAT HATA HAT TET A, GT TeHTATA qraifar 2aatat Ait sant F 
faqiia TSA XS | 


SIA SIFAAT F PATACT AAAT FEAT FT dfaca Ba, at adHaT—fafaaar 
at fata, saat ua fea at dar car cH gt ASF % quifta—ag SB Asrayt Tey 
cad. BATS F 1 SoH afafeaa areararal F GAT FATT, TATA TAT aigt wqayel 
ye paraat Bl ad, AIK, Gare ae fae safes aan sSis a afta wag FU 
q. Alo To, &.2¥3 
2. WtHA-ATeH, Jo Rov 
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ATER STU Bl TT aifagiss aar atfan-oaitt ar aaa gata feat g az afée- 
--artet 3 seqferats a Sat uareat faga at aesiixar, aeara aar aso at 
WAT TAT Asa wat H sie ate fete Sai et Sfezat & art at soit & 
sae fade sarin, star fe sah ara & at eqs ¢, Ga-fagarfe dix ara & afta 
OMIe WaT wart eraar Rfrerfiew care at at afes e sdcS 1 sa at & SaTELT 
faxa ae at at are at saaee e 1a ad ware atte feat segs SF atc aah 
wet H ana ft frat sora 8 ag teas aNaMTae Bae: THT eae TT 

gear gt sear qaicg ¢ fe Saar cen (sargwred sqcee area atfzer) ae FAT 
at farg carat omedia eqeq fret ft qreatmedt & far sxmraig 3, fratea gar- 
S41 wa ATTA, STITH AN, HeTASATATT, BATT gay seus ay (fae 
PIT HAleq FS saafeeara  arat é) 4 eqratt, suarfrarfcar, TRATMTH, We- 
atest, gar qataedare FF aroy, waasgs, wafsaaNsEt, AaAMTA alt aze- 
dare Fe sz, wiassraaifa $% scatters ae gar stadt ate arafiar Set seit 
aatt warts aay at ears are sft amas é, fag sat afin apadaae & 
Ag at fe sa US at Sadat & meds gar sraifre sary elt gu wt 

We feet carseat ar ger site Semreta aaa GH dary Va erg satay aA 


Fe ST BTS TASy gar gay Pre FUT a wHaT J Var aaa at sak far 
Sta sate aat gar a | 


| WS CRISS & ora sari at cea eet sc gar stan 2 fr dena 
atfea # aredtg gar watt Tar aatfaa ota €, Fale Are F Hegre 

HW Wt ca fear 3 BS SHIT yom az 2, afeg 4 atadt, aradt aa werater 
wat F far wapaa el, TeTeqaT wT cara HW Tae eu carom facare Sy FH qarqqay 
BAPE 8 sew a faearcatar faites at ot anal 2 ag ag ¢—faaar faeare 
fas st saat el ad alen age oar He arc Brat gat, afar ae ataysas. e 
AR STRT Was 7 tqsz Eq A qfteasa. Tz 1° arem, THUS H Atay A axehe 


Tsar gat sare ater &, faeq dar fe Rar at UF ¢ Fel Sah algae. des 
at at faare feat way 8 | 


SQ 1%. Saha, wars at. wqe-ey FAT, SR ASAIO att sreafss 
AvGH A saat. soatfrar Tal agtae watfeaat 8 cqeq. a gaat CAAT: ST -TyAT 
238 Tare: F aaa gz Tel eA. TieeS fe er ae saa 2a, ae atx 





TV. SSEA-AREYL FT BTA TRA, Sto AME, To V¥ 


BSA H OPTS HT-TLETReT 77 


ey et qesyfa (afzfeafa) at aaa agi arfee six ararfaa aafatat. aren 
ait aaefs ar ai eas H caer arfea 1 adh findd aneitae at Smaard al aadt 
@ i afera (434% So Jo’) Faq adyan atadt st seqa feat at ga ana at 
afefeafaat @ ait sae seqdteen at fear & sfeeae car atniadia ® ana 
ate oicfeafa ate fear 4 aT aeax ter gir ga fat F aoreaa ar areay sei 
aqaraT ates 1 cae AIT AW ART aH ax Gas are vas at falas oheada, 
ait oftaaa gu gf sah Arad Hoya srdiaan aremard ar Tara Ael feat aT 
THAT F ATT TF AT Tet Hal AT gwar s fie Taw ot FH areHarei F HVE Seo ae 
ati ara ag fe aralaita & Raafsacat gaar ee aaa dat at aratfae 
afefeataat, sraer aaa ate qaefe aT eqra BF ce@ar aay @ t afa aay 
Ata Ast J 1 Ha: ate aiHlacites at At Arafat sr Feorala wat ara at feat 
at arated vat etal arfaa, wer dt Bai ay afreafea, arar, a sx Hret wT aac 
sae aa Ue | Sfewas ate atlas safar sar F ora adt & fe HS AH saat 
wat eT afar Fz Ht war, afte safaa fe gela aa aa sai fr F | 
at: Hats aaa st at saat afeaca saree wey gi amar & atx afe ga va 2a 
aél aad g at sa feel + sar at war a wer adi Her at awat Z 1 sat WHIZ 
ATG SA AHA H GIT USS HT BIHAal & agfefya & at ae aaa ZF ate ale 
SAH TUT H ea AST Ts AT ae gus Aas atx ale wet = fF oral 
THE BT TL TART BTS Tara Tet SF aT fasaa et ea fest waar fasta (setae) 
Wea z 





q. WAS, Resadat (ago tesa), T x3 
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A HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE JODHPUR 
AND GHATIYALA INSCRIPTIONS OF 
BAUKA AND KAKKUKA 


M. K. Narad 
Kurukshetra 


The Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka and Ghatiyala Inscription of Kakkuka 


‘are very useful for the early history of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. These two 


inscriptions throw light on another Pratihara dynasty of Rajasthan, which 
from the information supplied by these inscriptions, appear to be a contem- 
porary and feudatory of the imperial house of the Pratihara at Kannauj. 
These inscriptions throw interesting light on some of the problems of the 
Pratihara history namely, traditional account of its origin, genealogy and 
relations of the Mandor family with the imperial Pratiharas of Kannauj. 


The Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka (V.S. 894) =A.D. 837 was first edited 
without any translation by Munshi Devi Prasad of Jodhpur!. Later on, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar® re-edited the inscription in 1925, which was supplied 
to him by Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar. ‘The stone, on which this inscription is 
inscribed, was discovered in 1892, in the wall surrounding the city of Jodhpur, 
rut Prof. Bhandarkar is of the view that probably it was brought there from 
Mandor, five miles to the north of the City. 


Ghatiyala Inscription of Kakkuka (Samvat 918) A. D. 861 has four parts. 
The subjoined inscriptions are all engraved on a column standing in Situ at 


.Ghatiyala, twenty two miles W. N. W. of Jodhpur. The column is very near 


from an old ruined Jaina structure now called .Mata-Ki-Sal, which contains 
an inscription edited by Prof. Keilhorn.* Bhandarkar edited this Inscription 
an the Epigraphia Indica‘. 

1. FRAS, 1894, pp. | ff. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

3. FRAS, 1895, pp. 513 ff. 

4, Vol. IX, 1907-8, p. 210 ff. 
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The Pratiharas of Mandor trace their descent from a Brahmana named 
Harichandra. In Jodhpur inscription he is also named as Rohilladdhi?. He 
was well versed in the meaning of the Vedas and Sastras and was a preceptor: 
like Prajapati?. He had two wives, the first was the daughter of a Brahmana 
and the second was a Ksatriya named Bhadra, who possessed good qualities. 
As the offsprings of Harichandra from Ksatriya wife Bhadra are emphatically 
called Pratiharas, it appears that Bhadra belonged to a Pratihara family‘. 
This is very interesting from social point of view®. Itis clear from. this. 
statement that Pratiharas. were not foreigners, they had no foreign blood in 
their veins. Moreover, they do not connect themselves with a family from a 
mythological person like Laksamana. Verse 2 of the Ghatiyala inscription 
No. 2. does not say that Pratiharas were Laksmana’s descendents. Similarly 
Verse 4 of the Jodhpur inscription® of Bauka merely expresses the desire that 
the Pratihara family may attain greatness, as Rama’s brother Laksmana 
himself had acted as his Pratihara (door-keeper). In this way Jodhpur 
record refers to the fact that the sons of Brahmana Harichandra from his. 


ee es ee 


Harichandra appears to have assumed the title Rohilladhyanka. This term is. 
considered to be an outlandish name by those who support the foreign origin of the- 
Pratihara clan (HQ Vol. IV, p. 172, HK, pp. 222-23). But Dasratha Sharma has. 
taken it to be a Prakrit term. (7/H, SLI, Pt. III, N. 123, p. 763). see also 
HA. A, Phadke—A Note of King Harichandra, Kurukshetra University Research Journal: 
(Arts and Humanities), Vol. I, Part II, p. 247 to 250. 
2. aya Ufseagerst Santeariqra: | 
faa: aftefeasrea: ssnafraat TS: 1 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 87, ff, v. 6. 
Dasratha Sharma here prefers to render the term Guru by ancestor. He says. 
Harichandra stood to the Pratihadras of Mandor in the same relation as Prajapati 
(Brahma) to the world. ( JfH, XLI No. 123, p. 761). For Bhandarkar’s view, see 
A list of Northern Indian Inscriptions, p. 7, fn. 5). 


3. Gat afeaegor ofxoitar festerar | 
featat afaat wat aergerofeaar i 


Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, v. 7. 

4. Since the Jodhpur inscription clearly states that the family of Harichandra was called: 
Pratihara, because of his marriage with a Asatriya wife, belonging to a Pratihara 
family, the mythological origin of the dynasty loses its ground. 

9. Manu-Smrti (111.12, 13) allows a Brahman to marry non-Brahman woman. 


6. TaMTaT WAAgeT wfasas Har aa: | 


at sfreramisanasstafaarcaard 1 
Ibid, Vol. XVIII, V.4. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF BAUKA AND KAKKUKA 8} 


Ksatriya wife Bhadra became the founder of the royal line of the Pratihara, 
while those born from Brahaman wife were called Pratihara Brahamans?. 


The Genealogy of Kings as given in the Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka is 
as follows :— 
Harichandra Rohilladdhi 
a Brahmana 
Unnamed Brahamana wife | Rajni Bhadra, Ksatriya Wife 


| 


The Pratihara Brahamanas | 


| | | | 
Bhogabhata Kakka Rajjila Dadda 


Narabhata (Pellapalli) 
Nagabhata( Jajjikadevi) 
| 





| | 
Tata Bhoja 


Yasgovardhana 
ealetotlt 
ius 

Tho 


Bhilladitya 
| 
Kakka | 
Queen Padmini | Queen Durllabhadevi 


Sakten Kakkuka 


The Ghatiyala inscription of Kakkuka? confirms the above genealogy 
although in two cases the names are slightly modified, such as Silluka for 
Siluka and Bhilluka for Bhilladitya. This inscription omits the names of three 
brothers of Rajjila and of the brother of Tata, but adds a new name to the 
dynastic list viz, that of Kakkuka, the son of Kakka and Durlabhadevi. 
Kakkuka was thus step brother of Bauka. According to Ghatiyala record 
Harichandra was the preceptor of the Pratihadra family®, who married a 


See also Dasratha Sharma, ‘Some Epigraphic Notes’ Uttar Bharti, VII, pp. 99-102 and 
©The Origin of the Pratiharas’, JIH, 1963 Dec. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 87, vv. 5,7,8. 
2. FRAS, 1895, p. 513 ff, Ep. Ind., Vol. UX, pp. 277 ff. 
3 arate sfaer<amye: agfast: ateiears: | 
Ghatiyala Inscription No. 1, Ep. Ind., Vol IX, pp. 277 ff. 


— 
oP 











| 
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Ksatriya wife, named Bhadra, anda son Rajjila was born to them. In 
Jodhpur inscription ‘there is no mention of the name of the family of Bauka 
but of his ancestors as drinkers of wine. Harichandra had four sons named 
Bhogabhata, Kakk, Rajjila, and Dadda, who became masters of Mandor, a 
place where the stone slab was originally put‘up. According to the Ghatiyala 
Inscription although the four brothers are credited with this victory, Rajjila, 


the third one, alone occupied the throne. - 


The historical: importance of these records lies in the genealogy of the 
kings it supplies. If we take 20 years as average reign, of a generation, 
the total reigning period of the dynasty may come to about 240 years. The 
‘date of Bauka and Kakkuka representing the 12 generation are respectively 
‘V. 894=A.D. 837. and V.918=A.D. 861. Harichandra, the founder of 
dynasty may be placed at 600 A.D. Three kings of this dynasty Tata, Siluka 
and Bhilladitya were religious rulers and they transferred their kingdoms to 
their brothers. Tata, following the path of pure religion, took up his 
‘residence in a holy hermitage at Mandavyapura and gave his respective 
‘Kingdom to his younger brother Bhoja. Similarly, Siluka, after having 
enjoyed the pleasures of Kingship, retired to -the banks of the Bhagirathi 
(Ganga). Same case was with Bhilladitya (of sattva qaualities) who 
‘Passed on his kingdom to his son. So these three kings renounced the world. 
Heornle! is of the view that 20 years should be taken as average for each 
‘Seneration and following this the date of Harichandra, the founder of the 
“dynasty may be arrived at 640 A.D. R. C. Majumdar, who does not agree 
with the Suggestion, stresses upon 25 vears as average rule. B.N. Puri? feels 
that we must not forget that three kings of the dynasty who renounced the 
world must have ruled for a short period. Taking this into account the learned 
scholar fixes the possible date for Harichandra at about A. D. 600. If we 
accept this, it may also be possible to identify him with one Bhattara 
Harichandra mentioned by Bana’. 

1. JRAS, 1905, p. 28. 
2. The Gurjara Pratiharas, p. 24. 
3. Tears att saamanfeala: | 
Weerteftarreg Tea aITAa 1 
: Harsacarita, Canto 1. V. 12. 
‘The prose--composition of the ‘revercd Harichandra stands: pre-eminent as a 
sovereign luminous with its employment of words, delightful (or not stealing from 
others), and preserving rigidly the traditional rules of letters (or as applying to a 


4Sing, glorious by the rule of his territory and preserving all the caste regulations) 
a ; , : f. Cowell & Thomas, p. 2 
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The date of Harichandra, founder of the dynasty may thus be fixed 
approximately at about 600 A.D. On the other hand, the imperial Pratihiins, 
dynasty of Kannauj, however, cannot be traced back beyond the beginnings. 
of the 8th Century A.D.! The probable period of Nagabhata I’s rule is. 
CG. 725-757 A.D. Harichandra, therefore, must be looked upon as the 
earliest Pratihadra Chief. Verse 5? of the Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka says: 
that the sons born from Ksatriya wife Bhadra were known as Paratihara and 
wine drinkers. It is not impossible that the royal house of Kannauj 
might also have some connection with the family of Harichandra as suggested 
by a few facts given below : . 


1. Common mythical tradition about the origin of the name Pratihara from. 
Laksamana who acted as door-keeper to his elder brother Rama. . 


9. Common names of both families such as Kakkuka, Nagabhata 
and Bhoja. | : 


Now the question arises what was the nature of relationship between the 
two houses?Was the Jodhpur branch a feudatory of the imperial house at 
Kannauj? The answer to these questions may be found in the Sagartala,. 
Mandor and Ghatiyala inscriptions. In the Jodhpur record* Kakka, a father 
of Bauka, is described as in his fight, with the Guadas at Mudagagiri having 
gained personal glory. ‘The Sagartala record’ also hints at the clash between. 
Nagabhata II and the King of Vanga, resulting in the decisive defeat of the 
latter. From this it appears that Kakka might have gone there to assist his. 
deadly encounter with the Palas of Bengal. 


It would be very difficult to determine the status of the chiefs mentioned 
in the inscriptions, because of the absence of titles indicating political status. 


—_—————— oe CO OO OO 


V.S. Agarwal further accepts the identify of Bhattara Harichandra with the one: 
alluded to by Rajashekhara in his Kavyamimamsda (Harscarita—eka adhayana, p. 6). 
1. FZRAS, 1905, p. 28. 


9, fas: atefcarater: ot sat a afaar t 
ateatead (AZ) at avat: (afaer)asa a atfeag: 1 
7 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 87 ff V. 5. 
3, aarste sttga: Haw: GAY otal Herafa: | 
aa yaqufiet asd Aa ars: TA UT 


| Ibid, V. 24. 
4. Ibid, pp. 95. ff, V. 10. 
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Such information is available about the Pratiharas ruling at Kannauj. Their 


assumption of such titles as— 
TRA AS AIHA STS ACTS ATT CAAT: 


in fact, indicates their imperial status. The Jodhpur Inscription mentions 
Bhadra and Jajjikadevi, the queens of Harichandra as Rajni and Padmint, the 
queen of Kakka as Maharani. It refers to the rajadhani of Nagabhatta and 
rajya of Lata, Jhota and Bhilladitya. The sons of Harichandra are called 
bhiidharankasamah, Kakka is styled as Bhiipati and Bauka is called nrsimha. 
These references, no doubt, points to the importance which this dynasty had 
assumed but it would be futile todraw any conclusion about their imperial 
Status on the basis of this meagre information. The Sagartala inscription also 
does not attach imperial titles like 
TTAMS TT LH ITA CASTS a Ut 
etc. to the kings of the Pratihara dynasty of Kannauj but this is corroborated 
by other contemporary records and therefore, imperial status of this line of 
the Pratihara has never been questioned. Wemay, however, on the basis of 
the above discussian, conclude that the chiefs of the Pratihara dynasty at 
Jodhpur were the feudatories of the imperial house. 
Verses9 and 10 of the Jodhpur record! tell us that four sons of 
Harichandra built a huge rampart round the fort of Mandavyapura. This 
Mandavyapura is evidently Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwar near 
Jodhpur? From this it may be explained that the Pratihara under 
Harichandra or his sons established themselves in the Jodhpur region and thus 
proceeded to Mandor some time before the close of the 6th or early 
7th century A.D. With the disapperance of Mihirakula and Yasgodharman 
Northern India once again became the scene of anarchical and pitiable 
condition, an ideal situation for any ambitious and strong ruler. ‘The Gurjara- 
Pratiharas who Originated from Rajasthan were the first to take advantage of 
this situation. The Jodhpur Pratiharas established their principlaity in the 


1. SRATREATAATEAT STAT YATLOTETAT: | 
ATTY WiTaee: Hen cfaeat FE Ua TM 
qeseqggisferafataaqaiad | 
matt: Hades a fafgat Afar: i 

| fbid., pp. 87. vv. 9 & 10. 

2. JFRAS, 1894, p.3. According to Dr. Bhandarkar (Progress Report Arch. Sury. W. 
Circle, 1906-07, p. 30) and Dr. Majumdar (£p. Ind. XVIII, p. 88). This Mandavya- 
pura is represented by modern Mandor, five miles to the north of Jodhpur, where 
the stone must have been originally put up. . 
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Jodhpur region while the Pratiharas of Jalor entered into the politics of the 

north and in due course established the centre of their power at Kannauj, the 
imperial city. The Jodhpur Pratiharas, of course, helped the imperial house 
in their military ventures. 


R. C. Majumdar! has suggested the identification of Dadda, the son of 
Harichandra, with Dadda I, the founder of the Broach line of the Gujaras. 
The inscription of this line refers to the rulers as Samanta, Mahasamanta, or 
Samadhigatapaficamagabda indicating their feudatory status. The date of 
Dadda I, which is fixed approximately at C. 580 A.D. would agree with the 
identification. But we must not confuse him with Dadda II, his successor, 
and at whose hands Harsa suffered reverses. If this identification is accepted, 
it would mean that the Gurjaras of Broach were the feudatories of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In the inscription of this dynasty Dadda I is 
described as belonging to the race of Gurjara Kings (Gurjaranrpavamsa) . 
Harichandra, the chief of the Mandor line thus carved a principality for 
himself in Gurjaratra and the neighbouring country. His successors possibly 
conquered a portion of Lata country in the South. They established their 
branch line at Broach to protect their kingdom from the Chalukya danger. 


The territory over which the descendents of Harichandra ruled also finds 
confirmation in the account of Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang*, who visited 
-Gurjaras Kingdom which was about 300 miles north.of Valabhi and 467 miles 

to the North West of Ujjain. The pilgrim names the capital as Pi-lo-mi-lo or 
Bhinmala. The dynasty which must have ruled over the Bhinmal area at the 
time of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim was in all probability the dynasty 
founded by Harichandra. Hiuen-Tsang further syas ‘‘The King is of the 
Ksatriya caste. He is just 20 years old. He is distinguished for wisdom and 
he is courageous. He. is a deep believer in the law of Buddha and highly 
honours men of distinguished ability”. The Chinese pilgrim visited the 
kingdom about hundred years after the foundation of the dynasty. We may 
reasonably expect four generations of kings to have passed away during that 
period and the young king may possibly be the fifth of that line. 
R. C. Majumdar identifies the ruler with Tata, who according to Jodhpur 
Inscription, retired to the hermitage at Mandavyapura and practised there 
the rites of pure religion,? which does imply his turning a Buddhist. 


—e eee Oe 





1. R. C. Majumdar, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 87 ff. 
2, Watters: On Yuan Ghwang’s Travels, II, ps 249. 
3, Ep. Ind., XVIII p. 87, vv 14-15. 
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After establishing their principalities in Rajasthan and Broach the 
Pratiharas of Jodhpur came in clash with Prabhakarvardhan of Thaneswar 
who had already come in prominence for resisting the Huna’s menace. The 
feuadtory Dadda II of Broach is known to have helped the lord of Valabhi 
against the Kannuj emperor. It would be unthinkable for a small feudatory 
like Dadda II to protect the lord of Valabhi against the mighty Harsa, unless 
he was helped by his overlord, the Pratihara of Jodhpur. Vhe Gurjaras do 
not appear to have suffered much in their struggle with the kings of Thanes- 


war, because Hiuen-Tsang informs us about their existance as an independent 
state. 7 


The establishment of Gurjara Pratihara power to the south resulted in 
conflict with the rising power of the Chalukyas. Aihole Inscription? of 
Pulakesi II (611-640 A.D.) informs us that the great Chalukya ruler defeated 
the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras. According to R. C. Majumdar? these 
Gurjaras must be taken to refer 1o the Pratihara dynasty of Mandor and not 
of Broach under Dadda I, because that region was included under Lata. 
The struggle between the two powers continued long because during the 
reign of the successor of Pulakesi, a branch of the Chalukya dynasty was. 


founded in southern Gujrat, evidently tc keep in check the powerful Gurjaras. 
of the north. 


The Gurjara-Pratihara line of Mandor founded by Harichandra in 
Rajasthan has thus two achievements to its credit namely, successful fight 
against the royal houses of Thaneshwar and Chalukyas of Badami. But an 
Arab invasion of about 725 A.D. brought decline of the family which other- 
wise ruled for a long duration of about two hundred years. The Nausari 
Plate of the Gujarat Chalukya Pulakesiraja (A.D. 738) informs us that the 
Gurjaras were destroyed by an invasion of the Tajjikas (Arbas). This is 
confirmed by the Arab writer, Biladuri, who gives a short account of this 
expedition. Further, the Arab writer states that ‘Junaid, the general of 
Khalifa Hasham sent his officers to Marwad, Mandal, Barus and other places 
and conquered Baliman and Jurz’. The indentification of these places is not 
difficult. Marwad is the same as Maru-mandala (also referred to in the 


EE 


Ll,  SATAAT: FET ATSATAATS TT: 


SUSTTAT AT ATA AAT TATA A 


Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 1-12, v. 22. 
2. Ibid, XVIII, p. 92. , 
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Ghatiyala inscription of Kakkuk) includes Jaisalmer and part of Jodhpur 
state. Barus is undoubtedly Broach and Mandala probably denotes 
Mandor. Jurz stands for Gurjaras and Baliman for Bhinmal or’ Valla- 
Mandala. The Arab army under Junaid thus conquered the main’ Gurjara 
states in the north as well as the feudatory state of Broach in the south. 
The ruler of Mandor line, who faced this crisis was most probably Chanduka. 
According to Biladuri, the Arab expeditions were arranged by junaid 
during the Caliphate of Hasham, who ruled from 724-43 A.D. According 
to Elliot! Junaid was succeeded by Tamin in about 726 A.D. According to 
R. C. Majumdar, the, Arab expedition . might possibly have taken place 
shortly after 725 A.D. between 731 and 738 A.D. 


The decline of the Pratiharas of Jodhpur line was brought about by the 
Arab invasion in north while the Chalukya aggression in the south. favoured 
the growth of a rival’Pratihara dynasty (whose history we have already 
traced) which was ultimately destined to play a great rolein North ‘India. 
As shown-earlier, Nagabhata I, the founder of the Pratihara dynasty of Jalor 
and Kannuaj, successfully resisted the Muslims which proved so disastrous to 
the Pratiharas of the Jodhpur line. 


Buaka, to whom the Jodhpur Inscripjion belongs, was the son of Kakka 
whose mother Padmini was a princess of the Bhatti family?. From. the 
Jodhpur record there appears to be some disturbance at the time of Bauka’ S 
accession to the throne. The kindom of Mandor was attacked by a ruler 
called Mayura, who defeated Bauka’s Brahmana Pratihara relatives and after 
sacking Nandavalla, advanced to meet Bauka himself. Bauka rose equal ‘to 
the occassion and defeated the army in a fiercely contested battle at 
Bhuakupa’. The identity of Mayura 1s uncertain. If it is regarded as a 
clan name then he might have been some chief of the Mori Clan, the 
members of which had at one time ruled over important tracts in Rajasthan. 





1. Elliot & Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historian, Vol. 1, p. 278. 
9. wfecdinfagarat TeeneHaTyqe: | 


fraegheneat AAI Gta: TtearsHaT ft I 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 87 ff, V. 26 


3, Araraca geeat feqaanTe AWART AaIAA | 
qcear avai cage (Tt) fararEaat acaatarcyaT: U 
finagaaa afer safedara Aaa ATSHA | 
eA seat Ht Gag TcyMT atfaar |(fa)aa 
Ibid., p. 87 ff, v. 27. 
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The event has to be placed before V.894 (837 A.D.), the year when Bauka’s 
inscription was incised. ‘The Daulatpur Copper Plate of Bhoja I indicates. 
that Bhoja revived a grant in the year 843 A.D. in Gurjaratra Bhumi 
(Jodhpur or Marwad) originally made by Vatsaraja and confirmed by 
Nagabhata but which had fallen into abeyance probably during the time of 
Ramabhadra and remained as such in the earlier years of Bhoja’s reign. It 
is possible that this disturbance was caused by the difficulties of the feudatory 
Pratihara family of Mandor. The Jodhpur inscription credits Bauka with 
certain military achievements inspite of the heavy odds arrayed against him. 


Buaka’s successor was his step brother Kakkuka, ason of Kakka and 
Durlabhadevi, to whom the Ghatiyala inscription belongs. There are five 
inscriptions from Ghatiyala, four in Sanskrit and one in Prakrit. From 
inscription No. 1 we learn that Kakkuka had gained fame in Travani, Valla, 
Mada, Arya, Gurjaratra, Lata and Parvata. As Kakkuka was a contem- 
porary of Bhoja I the natural conclusion from this statement would be that he 
had gained renown in these territories either as his general or his Tantrapala. 
Kakkuka erected two pillars, one at Mandor and the other at Rohinskupa, 
which, according to inscription no. 2, had been deserted by good people on 
account of the activities of the Abhiras. Kakkuka built here houses as wel} 
as shops and having promised the Mahajanas some privileges persuaded them 
to reside there, Inscription No. 3 merely speaks of the erection of the pillar 
and from inscription No. 4 we learn that Kakkuka was fond of six things—a 
lute, sweet vocal music, autumnal moon, MaAlati flowers, a well behaved lady 
and conversation with good people. The Prakrit inscription is largely a 
repetition of the facts noted in other inscriptions. It stresses also his love of 
the people, and what he tried to do for them. 


Nothing is known about Kakkuka’s successors. Perhaps they remained in 
Possession of Mandor upto the reign of Sultan Iltutmish of Delhi. The services, 
of mia Pratiharas to the imperial family of Jalor and Kannauj indeed forms 
an important aspect of the political history of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 


avaca at sate-ate : cH avaaraiisa alarRagt 


MUA 
TWAT 


craat at ata ara gearaeat & 2, saw ya H aS arena Ft avaat eT 
apaat Staa-arca Ht farmer 1 a etal a araaty aca FAT gal} yt A PRarsiter 
x atc area at #1 at, sae faare ait Gleaa F AIH ATA AaA-AAT IT ATHT 
asa wy, fara BIRT sam caeyq FH aace aftada slat Tar 1 ga aafa F fafaa- 
faadt, qfanrarca-gfamda atfe % att Sta aTaT AAT Tet, AT eH: TT 
aia gE H BT A VAT HT AYE aa 


aq aaa wa carga dear aa aa cys Haya gat fagat F afar sy 
ata wa earaatfae araea caa: carfoa «et TAT | gual at aatfaaaafaa ath 
facta 2a Baal at arazaHat at al fareat wT aiaa-marisy FLAT Bl ATTAT | 
aq WHIt UH BT aT AIT gar FT aT STAT Ml ATAA-GTAA GS EU, aT site 
ao & fac | aifea sfaq & agen ah ara us afaeat car ster gar at arafa- 
faeate Ht feat Haat wate aT sad Sa aitas-aratas gfe ae aa ANT at 
yasz sqar feat | Saw oa aa BT HAT AT aT Rafam sa we afearé ae 
gordtt Tsay aT | 


set an arat at fagfaa at met 2, afes atlaca a ga IT HIS TIS THT TET 
qzat 21 ‘ara’ aT eae’ A aetaeT ft erat fafaa J TATA Aefaars wat A 
‘aja’ Wee aaat sah fafa wr Fa, Hae, TAMA BIT a sal A wget Fs 
qe wel 9% oft farar-oa sreqar ‘eae’ ast F aet aa gf 1 Haat Aa aia A ‘are’ 
grat &, far ‘a’ ‘a’ atwx ‘ara’ aa THATS | IT FAT a 
Het ap fos %, ae Hel adl HT aaatT | ; 
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aaa aa & THT aa UH aaa aHara ari gah afafeaar ‘ara’ wes 
Va wa at om ateafaa aa at at argat 3 ate faaer safe ard fade ar! 
AA-AaA F THC, aaa, ararshpem arfs $ are aragea fasrea HTT H arar 
OT, feg aa saa fara ar | auj-wa F qa qatfan fara 4, ST To-aH H afafaa 
aea- TANT ater it Yara FH as aT Sit | aa ava, raat feafe feet at Aaa a 
MT gta ay, fre ‘cera’ gar fea soneft & araca Had Wa ag TSI eqez sets 
afen geal Fo andqad & ga at aes afafaa afaat at ala ar at sera zt 
WaT: STa-sey FAT FH Shae agar sah aaa wa at fastaresi at cas F ana, 
raed FH fat az | 


waa Tet Ge wa-24 TIT sere aT ae_ HET FH aftera HI F, at ae- 
‘Wet & ove faa-fe ore 1 ee sare ara aad eae ® fa aeahe (a7) 
WET TF se Hae RH uH qa qx eqbeg: HET AT TAT Fl Sa aT F arfaat wt set 
at ott are at edt aaar gaat erat Ht gt andl al, Tat a feaat wt aval at axe 
Tat F aay aradt ayy" 





sTad faaaa F xqez a fe g¢ dfen agar aeradia ears F areal ar afeaa 
AT, ST Ta: Be ast FF CAT BW A | ATT asat ss AraaHATAT H ATA aa aT FY 
“SaTd aca FOG aS al, 42 arya dal 21 cat am sa ofefeafa ar sya & feat 
SUT GT CF saerRaT ot saat ary & cacara at ararfa anar at ara @, 
RT Wet F ofaster a ape Wea Sl aT aad Zi atfas sat F eara-cfaa 
ST att wet gt a dat a, aif arepsftaq: cac-guar et fafa 
aT, Teg ter F gee gots at fie feat wast satan at | 
Se TAT Aer aeet Gea-zat eegt at auf S ara advan awa at a, a hreaa at 
Se Teatat F ama ait | gafsa ants et aed Tat ase sre TT HAA aay 
MT arate eater ag} aft gars & aaqrarcon att Ff | eas HF wae cata Te Galea 


A Glam ar fare g fe ae F ate gaat H aa oat at at are HET TAT 
@1 48 28 att Site wear 2 fe oat at adadi six aah @ feaar aHAeT 


QT | 
RR. FAT, 2.93.5-%.; qv.y.; 9.5.2.5 4.4195.3. 
3. Fat, SR. | : 
STMT, 1.9K 
%. FT, 1.9 2%.2 


aaa Hl THICafe som arqaarlas aaaHAT OF 


Bl Tiss H ara SHS agall | Ht AL Ta Vt HT eges Vow” F,' at tal A adr 
feaat ai 0° ada at ace feaati-vrarat F RT Ast aragT at Aare 
adi, faan & gafedi—arcdia Fat BT Tata HT A AAA alt A 1 weradia gat F 
qyaa at afan aaa aT | aed, ceva = fH TgaT BT afqa eg HT Te-afaa aE 
sqaim feat stat 211 Ufaefas ara a gas fafeat secre oct gid J Aa sat at 
Gtalal AMAT TIWITAH F ST F CAT AAT AT 


Sut dian ara FH onfasrea at feafa qaax Gat ail alt gafaa aacaq FT 
afaariat adi aat sa sat a facarx Ht gat i aifas at-fasraa F  Araqd Us 
at Ta TAT SRatT-sarare HT safa great F aarst H faarafyaar ar afea ge, asia- 
aftaat 4 wast aes ge aat Mio aT waa yfasz ge1 aa Fay at 
afaaraat & Isa set gGufgai at afa sea fafa vara A aay, sei UT Ar 
afaxra, TAIZ, VHS aaHt arias areal 1x aferare HTH Tatas fea Br saat 
HT aa) UTD H arqa aya ay feats ‘aeacaragy’ al TT YR BT aT ‘AaTHTAgED:” 
at vat i gaat Gear F ara-arfaat at feafa fea ae ats Fr area gat awit, ge 
qiadl F aaa aT aaa 21 sf Fe ae aad Fl PAT AAtaT aASHeT 
catia gar al, eas far arava garage recor 2° gaH m, axa, afta, fexog, 
qa, Ha AI Te F arg ara Laat easea: Afear Bl Taw eatate far mare 
gat aret feaai fea vate ga afgararat Haka BT sett wat aT, gaw fore gay 
ata afaaar ar fear ara ata setae frareoiia @ 1 aa at Tea-aTEa A veto woadt 
feaat aT MT-Ga sort aT seas feat aT BIATRIT ag UH vat cararfaat 
gafa adt fe arfoorea a after ag et 44 Ta, at aratiia stat FH ate 
afeaareant at wee edt ay | 
q. “MIA, 1-92E.9-2 
2. afer gsFy, 2, To Y¥o 
3. fo flo wa, Sat afew FATT wa Hens, To 39, | BAIL F — 

aT fTSTeAaT args aaa araifaa fafa oe GST at saagat gat, aa-ay 
ATT Ht Uitfaat agdt wat | atfaca & facat Tala, WI, WA Azar wa- 
aa aa gadt arfaai at grat Te weGa HW ST TT FATy Tea J 
v oot af fa, wax ga efter, To ¥4-5 
TILA ATT, 19. 28.3, 
wt azafae ufsacoraara afeafecot aTaaa aataaaaratia , 
BloSTo WB, VV.Q_ 


ans 


~. STATE, 9.9.2. 
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aracat  facate ® sae FH fers, aa ae Ta Mea aral=a gs 1 fay 
aq aa ar sey adi 2% atx ara a gf Ate sae sat ag afar 
2 at fer ag fasaa A sf ar aga aa aad wor afen area 
SB saud F oft feafaat daa a eat sa aT afar at 
afaatt qarafa ot ar sae ara-afaa & wat ce Tiare aT afeataa 4, aT 
arat, Tat ait zat afaay a aera a afe Heard 4 alt aAT FT AAS ATT 
HP FT 1 ges TdT So Go st ax BIha Gea Ie A PAfent Gaad <el 1 ate-stA 
alee FH wao-afaa yfacfaat & 0a vere orcas GT UH-Us Aga F TMT YA 
ot af wena 7 ad ae, aa F saaa-arfnsa F aSarasH aT H-Vot FT AT Ara 
aaa Haga fauna afe-da carfra eva H aHaat sea aT aT, GT ATA Tay 
Waal eT THT F wana eqfeaat ay aeraar A Hfa-wat sea HLA A TAH AT 
ANS Tag H sqaiT-eart FH Gosae afar FT areca HT TH eaTTH aa aia fear 
el secre 3 fh aa aH gate HTT aT ATaaT at eaTTH Bf Tare Vt BHT at, feat 
We UH at gfaar arqear aga arafa fegfnd wea A aecits 4, sel Taare 
Siliaar stat & fea dex arenfasa H fare fh acae. 4 | ats Gla A BA IT eS 
TT Isat 2 fe faa gushidt fea ax wr wes sel Heats F et GAA HT ATTA FET 
dF aeg, ‘savaqaaray’ H gia at aNsitfadl BT seat A Hara 
aad ate faa geaarc ar seme 2, gee TTA Ta aaH aTe-afaw aa st 
et afarar ar wa gazo gan ® ageg 2, frat ca aretfaarar saat arar aT 


arat Sr Hwa afiray at Bar argar 2, fas fe ae oe eHeal TST TAT eaTaT BGA 
afea faa ae | 


Heg, Cal feafa F cqratfas a ar fe arat sl dear H afes ara sare F 
af ddl i ae ard} } wa F feafea waa THIt areal TAT A SALT HTT at 
Wrst Ts wa, wae earfaat & ag H are-arfadi agar eatfrat & arfaat FH 
Aaa Fey aes aearat H ofeorg caweq GT TATA SeaeT Sal at | Set srgara 
4 aftataa at andl et, fea araca-sare ae ad wan cares sare alae ati 
TST &, Tet sareafe dia & greea Glax sae HT ata gs saa Gs off, 


ATAH ¥. RE 

TaAlTATT, 1.% 5 9-1V9V5 2-25 ASAT, 3.98; ATTH, 2.454. 
FTA, 2.3RX, VER, ARE. 

SHTaATTATAT, 1, Fo Yo. 

Wes SfaSF SW To AT To THo,4804, To S50 WL VST 


araca tr sattafe : wa aegaratfoas aaa 93 


fares az ate aay Seas Ht earcH sat at zg, arat H aga H tT TI TTT 
eam gra seafad ‘arediare' wee oats Hest HTS 1 ae ae AIK oT fara TATA aTat 
Se Heo ASA PLAT AT, TT Sa ava HT TatH S fH areca F seq caret ate Hla 
qe ara earag ald aT | 


Sag faze Farag at dra atfeat afoa & Gl adic, aafenat atk 
penctat 2 faax ofa aaa ae qayafaaredt gat ‘cat areaguray’ qald 
St eysal qlaca EqTHI< HLF, As WH HI saTe ats fear war gi! Fara saa 
<qrart H<a aval H afaoa feet B soHaT Tree edtar< Hed at Gat THe W Ha 
at atg-ara H Oe ari er argea Qi ‘aeaiona’ at ael g frarat Tax sat 
at adr 2, wate aa arar-foar & ScqeT IX ‘ead & faga t arte S| 
ag ga Ht sfwa Hear & fH earaatarar gacit Bl aaa aaa H SHAT aTt AT | 
qafadt at 3, ot addaar & area afsat F gra wt a, aaig aa FI 
agate Fara afasst’ a qzaig a ‘nqea-faapa’ eq HF eqrenfaa fear 
2) arae wart F eatgeah HF AT IT ee TFTA GSaT Ft woo HMGIT WH 
ata agar arat & farm saica AT TAT Yooo area A ua ofa & feat satea 
at staca # feat ar gear ari araat’ Fara: qoo aal gafcat at war 
2 | aqa-ara 4 Sound HY Bea at’ HTT se Far ate azaaa a awed 
quaat agfaa adt ei ge aay F at yoo Axara & yfaa szqTaT HT eqs 
seu 8° | aeg, ae wares aah Ss fH afr aTes TT ET TATMTA H GIT FT 
arat ararali ar ma Heh faafaa ST a FeaTAT aad at | 








q. - HSATEATATAY, &.R.VR; AFMTEA;Z.13 

fao ffo,¥, To YI 

qunafaarfadt, 9, % 200, atte aeaT Yvu, atodtoat, gustaria 
TESTT, X,Fo Us 

zszeq, frodloma, Tat BT Vase SfosaT, ToVrw 

HAH, 3.2¥3, F. 4G 

THAAMTTT, 4.288 : : 5 
Surat at area ofa tra Tara HTAiTT Tx Alay Heat st i sat a Theat 
diac ame atal & araadt at aforar yar frat vite st avaT Yew STAT 
ae feat | xceeq, Gaften HT ate-frara . | ; 
atodtoat, awa et Tate fagaz, To 82 es TH 

e. Agere eat st wUsq ACI AAA Ts AA At eta sg" atsarer 
aforaHTenet AT 1 AzeT, AGATEA, 2.2 BET ER OF , 


Au AY 


GO ghi ze 


i 








94 4TH 


a“. 


Ta ATT AT stat aa ait Ho cadl ATH aren aaa a fafa 
feat & ofeaa wud f 1 ata ga ¢ gare H avai Ft aaa aawfaa at ot aac ae 
frat free cart & afafar aoa aer act ast aa, aaa F qitsa at 
aat (teat aaa H) agus aS aHA H are ax aa, F da wax aaa a 
4 Tater wart famraiee aaa qfeaaei at eqs soa F, Tt ca ate 
ahaa axe é fe ware ar acs ag arta fast Bar Hae wie saa aly BATT 
or aaa tft H aeet ar ta-gearat areta area afaaite ai aaraftes fa 
were or feafiat arate at att ft, fas difsa sat ® area GR aa at AUT 
Swart afore, squirt att sare & afar F sorat ar gaat aaifies fant 
BT qa-wea arr FH aftedtax gar 2, wa aeS-1e5 aT qaa-Jataat aaa 
wl At AHA H areq eu 3 


aegT osreitt area free # atfeca ww tar fafa-faatat ar, frat 
aret at fear gare’, gaa fac faa aaa eAaeAT HLA, VS MGT | sary 
amie eT ard fear ary 4] gaat faeqaare # cradtfa at wer andy 8" fez ot 
CF Tatts ara, frat oF aret ages aH és qat Ai, H feece at ait 
Sat ariateat siete #1 eat cat aT feafs qa, cartt gta eu site 
SMa: SAT at aafae Bat a afer fear wx ee casts Aart at atx wiser 


_ 





1. Mothosit, age sa tetwe sfosa QT WAT PAPA, To Yok-s 

X-  Wareafa, To ¥Y-19° 

% AR AS-as yfacfedt, ange afne-eqaarfaat att gat atfasnedy ar 
seae Frat ot arg, ft east Haft sfafter & 1 gaat faareteme <ear 
WY AAs Be araisa F far yaa Gar ar, waif ararfas ofacsr & are 
aA IT A. eraT got afar< at | caat feafe ox atfeca A a TS A 
Tart teat—ale, seit atx anfinsa at aiawer wt aa aat F Meer 
% favs faaa at afte BL 1 aa stat BT MIG are al 7a, Dat Fqq-ary 
el wat ata at mit wat saw fae afefear gfrarai at ait at oe att 
Ta tarlaat BT eta Laat gee a usar wa sari fax Ged Tat anfaa 

 aertra feafa at at ad ze ae ft safe ara earfaalt & aa & yar 

Tel qe TMT serat ot amare fe arate Aas sr Hare araar war 
TST SMT, Te Vat ara ae ft | gah few esta sfaesrt & ax a@aq Fh 

org aro efe atfser Xo aresar at ama at digo a ax feat: 
Gat 7% aa fear ats as , 


-alaea al HTC-ate : Ua aeqararfas arasaHar 95 


wat | aifeer’ F arat SF GTA sHTT HT secota fHar gs; eased, areafaady, 
gavara, atfefan ate avssoita | aat fasraa: aszeq & fe sat qdarfaa 
Bediatd, Hla, TAT TAA Bl afta alt are ate Hradfa add afeafaa fea 
7TH #1 saa Var sdla ataré fe aifecr st wal fafa-eqqear ar sua sae 
‘OST AT | Aecae eal HF Arad F gpa sl TH a HF aqare afe carat Hy 
ara & qed sora AT aa A aay A araar a Waa sl aHa 3 | arsaza: 
arqar 9% a age % aa ea aa FB Ha SAH TST aT aval A afaa a ata 
ay artt | ga: wet TH Wo are THA HT STAT HT oes =, Ae Ba aa afaara 
al atar 2, feat atfae-aratfas aa Fe sea-feafa ar at Hea aval at Gaz F 
WAT TST AT | 


samigd ata afew ara FH ear ea AAT aftemMat gu, wa afeadae a 
feat Hawat ae arersa arerarfaa T_T A Tas Tar) ata ara arwaa: gaat 


-qeat afan wat ari aa at aderea areafaaa at aafaa seca ze, freg 


crag arfe feast atfaat oe wre sfaaee adh ar, aaife sae gaat orig sar 
at 1 weg, Ht stave H area aaa arare vat a at, fae Soe cart at Tea 


-@r varatfaca ati get ats adt ater ate faenfaar st safe sexeq 8 | 
gra ails Tas AA AraTT q afaat st aat-arey al Yor d= 4, aq Het 
ar xer-afefis H xza gu fare arfe ae AT OTA aT A eae Hradsig ax ax 
caja-arfaal % Aara-saTa FT UH AMT GAT! SISTA FIs Usq aqaegy > 
fqara cat Umea ararfeat F esar gan Prateaaat F TeIeT FT | 


dat vata dare fe steer a cat at fort fraat F ater ar, a te A 
eam at ate arat at afeafe areal cet | afe Car set gat at aate at Grafts 


gaa aaa ST Tee TART FT aravaraT at fe erat FH ara sfaa eaaere fea 
cara. farsa A att waa at gaosar afr att ae yfacfe, seahrefe, carat 


aat arfasrat & feafa ga: gare att ot, forrett agt sls ant at age 
feat Ate aay F =a araal Fst ga cabaret Fear) za aaa F aq faaeq FZ, 


eS SS eS eS 


q. WANA, 3.93.24-2. 

RQ. Fal, 3.93.22-32. 

3. at, 3.93.0, T arder aay: | 

al, 3.93 
Y. et, 3.93.4. 

4, 


frase, 42, TaTH | TAEHAG, vo, AWagarAaHy aenfaata: | 











96 AT 


fargit Saat BT AT-MHTT aaTaT F' 1 cawl~g, Ala Alt ava H afafrad ar 
Talat ST-THIT AS, F aatara, afa car dfaw ~ 1 saw aatara atuaa: gaara 
waa eager aa |S afar a, oT sitfaataia agar atised HZ HT BAT 
feafa el sear a caq carey ost anfaa gta 41 aaa 3, 4 carfaat a afar 
faa et, at fare ara-uttta Haga gaa idfan aife saat oftaiasy 2 fe 
ara carfaar & cart er a araga get sate aaa arafa sr ave ar zs a 
Te Wet UH A HYT ararai Hr aTiaH Z, Fel arg-ate-aeg carfaal BY afaataar 
at efta azar 2) afa te adr arf & fast geer afew area WH xeceq S 1 are 
at at aad & wy FH fa-feq ard aT F | 


aaa aca F feast ITA AlaTAT FTA q gat Al, WHIL-afa AIT 
faaea: ‘afaara’ tarfea faa ort atfed 1 set & famed Heo ai st feafa sixta 
eal, saa atfas, ararfaa atx usin aa tal F WATa BIST | Weal) aaa4r 
Fe aTZ Tay eat and H fasta FB ara zt aiat es eal F ararawH afry- 
atts, afisrea-peia, agrat-usr-sreata atfe ar eae sat A aay, fat 
TATA Nearer mT ata All sae Aad Halal F atet st sit shear 
MT gf yaar sarge gaa etal at aszaT aat watcafeea I< asT | Tee 
AEA QUfsai ate atarac HF fed, wai] Bar ares ails faraca aiat 
1S afaara, gaara aaat zarh HB ara afaat & ee sl BAT wT Bg sar 
Tatas ger at atx daax feat. ead aré-corp arfe agit FT Bs HX AG H fag 
“aq aftarda: aa, aaife faar saat agmat a a gfe adi erat ana 4") ca 
qfeatca cae FH eqqgrecfeada atx asafaa ararfan azar F oftada F 
Sqr AMT + aan gral F ara aaa BT age TIT fear | 


Haat Heat sea-arfsy  faeatz, aera aASaqdt aH vas fgacra, 
aia safe ait arfasica at aafa & faa sfae fF 1 SA AHH THIS ATH 
Hee | carta alate eer car qd-afean & art zaci-aafea ar sera ofa 
IMs Ga gt ast, feat aren ats-arge atx aifasna gas gs F 1 sah 


—_—_— —_—_—_—— ee ee Lee 


4: casted Taras Test: Alaefaat 
qfaal aearaza AS areata: | 
- ATeATaA, 5. 6UM 
2. Bfaae aat stsaa, 2%, Jo 230-39; faafeemarargeqafta, 2, Jo Rve, Xv, 
@te Udo wao aaa, aaredt ws Heated aed eftsat, go 4x¥4q- 
a 


araca al sare-afe som aeaararfsta Basa HAT 97 


aaa adi fe saat aactat a shal SS aa eTet A AAT aa HT ASL 
@Taiat a1 1 gaat aatfan gee sar arat at sare-afee g, a1 ag HT FST 
ae at Tee a od 2" | ees gona Hoxie, caviar as, FAT ETT 
aaa, ata 8 ar, ware aaa afe as Bee, aerarfas aqaqe aI TT 
aia Raat aa, Tose at ga faaria Fae F aaa Ferg fH AST 
axa aeaia sarc a a—dfes wera, adardi,. seats (fre 
p@t-atat), yaw ate ate Pea a gan ae. HTS, fas Je Hes el ATT 
At apa at x aray an feet at Ye-ays art oX AATAT TT HAT AT | 


sq sare eat aeat ix sah fader Fame 2 fe qa afew arr a fee 
aaa aT eee Ge-aedt BETH get ar, ag saa wafa we ga FAs 
qeatg meat Ha TAT! Tas ofsarfss vea-aae sf Ho TT 
asré #, wet Tea HX feat He ae oa Bi araca BT Sfaela AT EAHT ATATT 
adi 21 TAT ara H araca BT aret Stare ced at afeemrax atat g, Tat—arr 
ca isan at a we wt afare gfaersitfaal % fan fawars Ht aaa FA FT TE 
qq, ST Saal VT-facal F Aaa FF | US F ataca HI VAT gfaata wa Haat star 
aifza’; stat & ye art dt wet ara area, age vet’; erat a AAA ATES 
adi erat atfeu atfe F ata se-catareg" HT Td BTS ag ae tad 1 Ta AAA 
cadifs afeaxat, ga at fatfeet, aarafz srafrs a, gery aTaAT aT 
qak Sat amcacai & fafa ARS aves aieraecar Roe AH At WITT 
ai asrat fear at gadl ate ages ean anit at fae Wa AHL ASH I fraat 


——— | Eni 


q. Tessa | HAT AST ATT SATA: | 
aaatenaedaqarad: eatfaatT A Al 
aeorey Aifaatstcara Feerstca: TT fst: 
TatstacgaTd: TATA: Ba: il 
WHTATTTA fatacaqa = asaya: | 
faRa AAA: WA BAT: = TASM CATT: It 
ATTaeAA, Y.RV-RG 
aet,..& CET ER 
araraeaaeata, 2.953; Ate THfa, X28 j-HTCATAT TAIT, 8-98 
TAMA, F.12 ) : 
STa-Hfat Tal Talarea FH sta Toa AHe afIareal TH Bl TAT F, TK TAMAR 
Tal | 


sxe 








98 ea 


~ 


al aveq Ht feat 1 faeat aw ata-arfaat ar frafaa earare'; feat ard era tra- 


fet art eed te", gaat ara; afore F arqa afagarear ar araca & fav araar 


wear anise eet 30H Gre F aHaT aT, Tee adh ta aaafaaita qta< gw HF 


arate vag aifeat $e feat te aadt dt? aeg, awa fanz ax Fae weaarcha 


ae & aya’ we 1a 4, fraat aaifas dear wa-aze Fi afew 4 afsera etet 
Cl ated Here ari at afecarafa at afe wea are afer-anfaa fa 
aifisa 4 frqeat stat cart arfaat aftax ATS TAT aa WAIT HT Alar 
Htat At | 


q. wagaft go ve; usaf, +.3¢; gafafawasda-war, Jo Yow-y: 


me og 


gfaqe UWS STTAA, 2, To 38, 230-34 
waqatd, Jo ¥Y-9 

aet | 

gfaat US SITAT, %, Fo 38, 230-44 


mifsela Hl HieT-qaiaa : aala frowns 


MATH WSsT 
exate. 


nerafa atfarare at Bfaat, fairer & afeara WET, faamlasia, <a 
ait HACIA HT IST TAT TH WA Ga:Geat TAHT ATA 2 fe ada: saat 
Taal HT GEM WATS! 

SSITHTUHIX BAA AAS A al ‘Brea aa att afa WH Hifrararetatiae 
au. faaat aay Hr faat fard eA eet sq ot Gelaar setfa a at ah fe ao 
arfgea H Sea Aad aA Yeat FT Thtcot FT ayEel BTaT-AT AST HATHIN HAT 
aan fast am at agit afefa a a aifaa cer sa | aifatala F avast F ag_ qa 
aa. ae EEA AIT areca fecoeit ett fe gaat ase sfaat at cant Faq ati 
e yaaa & Ai xix wuifer arax afew FH vac sa eT | ae aT at aie 
saat wer orrdt & fe ga IX fasata & fang at farata aeaa at feaar) ATT, 
Sa aisa-faat & ave a aife ata y TATA Bl CAAT HUT AT AX UH Ala Ya F 
aqaua aura § neta care al farentat qasy AMAT e wa-faareca za saat 
faa, 4a ft freee serafa stictata & gered ate aed sia sae att 
art | 

ae aqce afar feat aT AedT = fe atfaara % ast TerHteat AI aTeaHT BT 
sect aucat fret-afwet ST H aaa a ara S| CYAN FT ATA a ga-araar 
a rar 31 cra falta at awed Ga ea E; FATT FAT TTT 2, fare ext HVT 
= fad 3 qe afacs B aver qa gat TAF qua aafeadt aedt aa at ar 
ata & | sat ape Bar B HaaST HF ATA TWA Gee Ta-aTT tat 1 ‘HAI. 
qeaa’ at arisen ae at ga-sen 2 1 raga evra & AFH BT BAT Et FA ARIATET Ft 
arare-farat 21 ‘araeaa’ site fasataatta’ & at soars FT MaMa Was 7 Tat 
afe HAI TACHA SIT FATT AY F HA F TAT ATATTYT A aati seat at ag 











100 AT 


~ 


“atten fe fama ate saat at sra-pat FH Har< may a sift & ama F are 
ast ATHY gf FT aT | gee X Gerars ara tea H fan sash Hy at aw agate 
at ot, ga ae aaa a aA TA 


TaaTa Fertaaqufasaeg aTaca caf aseararat wa 1' 


afe arate F eet, at erat wr fae aT stat ate afe fata av erat at ag Har 
artaca ar frag & a aa oat 

Sal THT WHT H Ga st TearaT Hl aHeaT aA Met, aT ‘arf MHAra’ 
at at afte a adt 1 aR fear a cafaaramgeaa’ at ad waa a Gea Tet 
WHI F ga Ht cea & 1 ‘Marae’ FH sgm afea waa ay agarias 2) afe 
ATS F Tae IX THAT Ht oearat at ae Hrfsara Hl Far Sar, a & ‘wea ferea’ 
MTA TAT HUI | Tea Ga Bt at Aas, MHATAaT FT aT scafsary sat 2 1 
SAT TAT Ge et At at A Tears Hea Ss 1 AGT ATH Ae saat araft 31. 
waa SA BT are g fe ‘cade’ & afafes wea aaT weat—‘_arearea’, ‘apace’ 
SR frantdsta’ # far areata faao 8, Fait shea aa Bi agra, 
SOR Ga aang ste Hate arg—a ai faare-qa wra-araeedl F ofoeaqeg saat 
Se Ta g, fee sak arar-faar F wen qari aeata wart feat at 1 = Ate 
isha at at gay far at ar vat at veh atest et aaT AT | A Aoraegr FH A 
Was Ft HST Se gt era fed aa a? Tait wat ga faarfearger araait 
ATMA St saat F feat ataaq ate ara er Taare at aifSaa 2, fReg aracar 
SaSee THE arat & 1 feweldsia’ H gexat wa salt F arer aay ga at feo 
HST at firaET axat & aa facun oftera F dt ow aa HE Tat A— 


AT Far ar tar offre 
tel ST ge at aaaae a aig %, cafe set Fray fre sr oe 
‘SX fear | 


ae Aas H tte geal at ewer sera ssa @ St att aH ages wT 
W Ael Fae ast | gare UF asat at addturda edtarz wee F fae mata eq & 


q. famnto, 3.9.8 gf 1 faaatdatta, v¥.qy B® amraz | 
qaila-‘aar e use: fs aqeiated dwaea He Tfercaa' 
XR. Aa: Mat are waa Aisa saw: | 
TAA HATTA carey Terfufaqg: 1 Fo Fo, Yo.Yo 
2. fawato, TE yx 


pifara BT HTea-wataag : ada fray 101 


Get ate ra Ht Fare ae Te Bae fre are g herweh ate ae agar afer 
Mitel ate seater aat-adl aay safe B aarp sy aaat< Stet @; faa 
ataraca Ft act abaat at arr as star et 


Gar sata stat & fe arfsara H aT st ae UH WAG eae aa TE Ht ala 
ad & ate frafaart ot ta Ot F Haered orfarfea slaw ar fauen, fae F 
gat faat-faeqinat & wea ater araeat ar gaara, faenfaargt atardt ararac, 
Gat BT ager alt SAR AT afarat at faearsit Fgaata ay seracat atfe cay 
THE HLT sta aa gs | 


aifaara + oe aat stat % ofafafs grat ay fear de sae weet afew 
at WH adart Bee aTaeyT F GfarereEq aed Hear s ate FAIL AY TAT aaTAA 
fader araedt faata at afse & 1 


aHTATT TATA F SID ATH HITT A age araral at ars-at ar as A atx 
arate aera & aatard gar 2za gu aftarfes oar Hare. grat sftaa 
Hears APTS AT FSAI FT TAT AT | WHEAT, AAT SIT FATT SJ ATA gre 
SATA ATT FT aIs ATT F fae aed J 1 aredfas aceeft & favatfaa, Aaa 
saet sife | Sah scare TAHT eae Sx at <fetat et ate favatfka afte ay 
at farce St stat F fay saa Fae geara ? ae ot adafarpanan aA ata 
aare | feaat acat atar at fae att aaa at sae fees ataat ? at, aate afe 
ATH THE HC THAT AT AT Ft amt faye F ofe 


set faate faget & sey-face aaah F caw caaraeat at afaeafe Sar a 
aprifaarea ar atteca-gqite Sr ga salsa sale dat 21 sea aaa anata gate 
at 2o SAAT HT TST THAT 3 ale Har F caT IT aa AAA Wea HA 
Pl HAT AS|ST HT SF | WHGCA, ATTA, HATT TY AIT HaHa —F ary ATA aT FF 
gala 2%, fata areqa & arfsara at aaa ade faye & wea, crag atx aart F 
sah sg cart & arag fafeed areal a ak oe a era 2) ca fe H 
@ifaata a ot ee fear @, ae as atg Fat = — 


(9) FIT H Aa H Aes Bt TeH|S aaa aT ATTAT ; 
(2) Grara H eager qrara-ciawy & few oifwarfes saa ox gars ; 


(3) mrettee att arifaes eax az aurafre aay qeay at Got oraat att 
Seq WAT HT sa wT A faeqy fe Fey araeal F TT sy Aaa ae fara & 
fqat at wart eat adt eat Ft 








102 7 AIA 


qreaee aries vata FH AGAX AISI AMAT AAA Sey WAATT 
A weit adam & ania afar tara sew at afteath F far sage: 
adit £1 aeaaa: set fa arfaera a aaa wag sem at Gio H fae Aerereat 
ate areal BT et AAT AT | 


tage H araeaal fagamaai at fate AAA: ATT SETA FT HF STH 
aot at afee wet ox ft cade’ Ho sedia eeet at Aras aaa @, fas faare sr 
Mea Aeata-oTiest AT— 


saa weafaara 
“ga neraredl att ares H Gata F aes F eS AM ACTS FU 


aatate & afrarar carat ox, ae HA TL HT AVANT TW Et AT GaMa 
safe soara at, sia: araraorfearen arate Sf Alar TA SV VAAN BI AT AATTT 
at afs afiaaot at neraat at wa-qaar A HaT F—'HA Aas A ATA EU yest WE 
att at qedt fart cedt 2, aa at Aereret at aqdl SaWaT Hl wars F 
fag aa-arem fad eu ot, oft gateafar at wetter we zat AT” 


mMmapaa atx fanaa’ Hat at ade AAT aa Aa gat ~ al ATAa- 
aa a fraea aratgay cara gx aeara-aifta Bl GeHe ATH Wa = 1 ‘fawmnta- 
ata HEA ag BT kad et Ua HEAT E—'AE FT Fat a ata AX ag z, eT 
H aeaeg TH SAST IS rar 2, ot faa TAT z Alt WAIT Ga GTHT FiTA aT Ze 
Wat ZAI at tel ff Ea varst aga Ta A AAT a 


areqiaa facfrat an afeexfera 
acaeaaiel «Baa AAG: FATS: 
asa aaa fare fears aa ta: 

sate danad ofecegae: i" 


q. aaT, 9.91 
ASrACTS FO AIUaATTaHayT | 
aeafa: yaavat fe wae A AAT 1 THo, 1.88 
3. Ja AAACN ST Waradtsa Wad: frag 1 To, ¥.R¥ 
aa, Aha Als | 
y, famato, ¥.% 





pifaara BT Hleg-TaIaa : adta faceg 103 


HAT AY Bl ATT WT Tard eT yaar Haq 3— 


TaTHIT: Tet: oer fea Fa ATTA | 
Weaeaes AawaegHcasHreafaad i" 


sat arat ae |! gat aral, AL oe aH TA aa aa A aaftaa wd, GF 
saezat al faut arate aft at arafad Hz ze 1 


UHATst H MIT we A gafsa HA Taaaa Bl TaT are saa Agog F 
wa ot Ht HE Tat THe HT sfafsar sit J ; aat ag Heat gaan gaa F 
faaat cafaat F5-7e feaare tect g Tait are F Bree fsa dea aga AATTH 
ara g Tt We F aot F geow g, Va Gat F wee at afer feast ae F aad a, 
=x eee e— 


area seagate 

TATA TAMA TTA | 
aaa aaa aga 
TAIT wTaT Afsatsater ui" 


qaqcud Fa sant Ta Fas qrate aa gaat Heat e—fas aft aa 
AS RWRATST FA MAG F TTT F AL TBI a Ta Cat Fe fae car 2 at feta gear 
ay me F ae KITA EAT ze, FAH Tas A HAT As Sara GAS Hea A 


aq = BENT | HATS HLT 
eyeeeq TTT Fa AAaA | 
at faata safe ata Zaig 
qeaaH st Fat: Tes: 


MIRA F IS AE Fat Ga-fagaw earHaaT Sa TAT aH MAT az asa art 
Za Us a veal aaa wear ¢ fH TART aT TSA aTaT af Tafa sere 
gem & frearart at war Z, aa: saat arafa Ie Usa BT afar He Far atfze ; 
sq Wt UIT Atal Ala Ht Feat F— 

Hee Cacqa TAA | 

Galata AS Ta Hl arg Zt 
q. Fal, %.99 I 
2. Hfo TTo, 2.49 | 
2. Fat, 9.98 I 
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part aifaaa & sae feos ec arat-faar faaq-qiadl at faaa dt ast arat— 
qa 1 orddt & aaa at ofa oe aahacaraattad tf 8 Ach Ha EU Heat 2— 
‘garaa arafa at a eota’—tet ata aret 2, ST ga-oifta & araeit Tet St Godt S| 
gurcaeaa & F si as wage a a 3S & fra raat a aati feafa wt acta 
@a' te Hoga faa scorddt tet a7 xet at, AAT AI GAS TAT Ie TTT 
AM art qaedt aa F a fase are a aaa TaTMTTGT Asa faa gor eT 
a7aT Fa fem 4 a4 aegiga et war at — 
| aft ope eufrteaa 
fancat (aTEdata TAA | 
qaqa fasaatarearal 
a qrddt aezaqATezarat 11° 
ath gra ae F Fa-AraAt FT AE qaq-at qaaieata F—Tadt A aq HR Ay 


wat gu anh aa & ae UH Ge a Ga F SA Get SAT FT TAT ST aaet 
art we aHaaa Hots Feat HAA ST ATs St AT GA qtat & Weg sa Hat AT 


al Wat acs HAA AAA fat Jet ZI— 


gaat = HATGATS: 
aaa qaraqt | 
aaa TAT HATA — 


aay ward Weaadt AAA I 


& dit gate % gah fate at aa Gf wet ovat AT ae & fre a a Be 
a att att fea Ht ate & rad va a AAT AT 


———___OOO OO 


q.  SHlAaTCTTHAAAAT aT A aT saat TTAAATSAT | 

qfeegaedl wegen gareat sta feucaqay | 

qfacrarafaneazcrar: faspiagarsra threat: | 

faqgatraeaceataar sear qaPTtacaT STA I 

fratarcacacatafacar araTATATATTC TA | 

aaaga wtamatgaaiss sata aya i eats | 

Fo Ho, 19.95-98, RR b 

R. -Ho Ho, WR 
3. Fat, WV 
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neratstt THIET SS- 
VATAT YARASATAT: 
TSleAAe ST: at 


TRAIT AiscareAsaTaCaTT I * 


foot at atfaea Haat Aaa FH gee BA aH at afar ae Sar, Ta farsa, 
fase, firferar att SAITAMA aeqV & aeqes garat At avawas @ 1 Aelia Tifa 
ata 4 <a site ot aaa tact qt aga fear 3 1 ‘faaetdsita’ 8 aatfrw Hany TY 
ay arsiaig 2a gu seat & fe Grane ga aal | qrere frat sea TAT F ae g,. 
gu gah waters att aft ateal Ga TAT 


aeara HT aghast Taa-TaT ate fara ges qi<arkey BAST & faa aarae 
@ | arfaara a aaat sa ateaar Bt ‘faaataaita Sup eaa IT aS TAT oy 
a case frat 2—aei Hat Ag Ua HT aH AGA AAR SET eg, TAG Fae 
at SaHt FaaT FA TAS wars fH FAV faa Faz A GAB Ts | A TA ATABT 
at aga ara-faar a feaar sa gta atm, at wal at ate y Gant as aa 
air— 


afe aréfad aeat frat wate gatseneata | 
sagafaaat yey waealem: He 


<qaM AX MH aA of ft catfac afeart ate TeeaTAA aT AAT FT aTK- 
are freqo frat wat 21 arfaara a wt at actag aT ata TeEATAH FT tt 
adi ararat & 1 AAH Tal H Seals Tet T|Nr ¢ fH ATTSET Wl SAAT et AST ATA Fs 
Raaat agiaaarat | aie saree Tai aoa aqarfzat at ohare arse fret 4 
aaa at dixon 2a 4, set arfrara at arfsar (aga) Tad SF TeraaA F 
gfase adi 21 ‘famatdsia’ ar at aaraa aft ef 4 gat Sera Bl ATA FH TaHe 
feat 2 | aaa FH pexar-saait aT areata fra BIH ITA alat 2, Tagqar< wasir 
q. al, 19-25 | 
2. anrafafarfadanisafars: ga ga fafacimtataraa aa: 

aa frquqeced qteisard: afenfaf area ae catfased TAT, 

aa faafe grengaarai feaasfeaq feaaufa 4 frat aeaarerqeT 

faBATO, ¥.RY-RR 

g.  (#) Fat, ¥-90 | : 
(@) al, ¥.98 ¥ Aaa 
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{Stal a faa sa F vad qa: wel ated, feed arfacia a a jaa Tai ar qafaaat 
€t ara a, vega oz H arta— ‘ea saat araargeaa aeadarfeet waq’— (sasit 
wa asta Tearet aedh aAHT LEAT) H geese sary BT earfaca Al sara wet 
tear @, aaife gare ong & oraa-craur att freon % fac ag arasaw at) sea 
Za og 4a & fe araia H are feet Tar al Gad a fawsa Tanx als F aaa 
Bl BATT AHA Sl TST | ataH H TaA-TaT A Arar-frat wT Haar alfaca-faate 
SPIT sare A ad dard, waa aaa ate AHA ara AT gra atar Bs 
Ra aa gt aa 2a H fw arfsera A Harearas F 94 AA A ara-cftarat wr it 
Sra qq fear 2 | te cae aaa at J 1 Aaa dlad gu fg sr asastee six 
ort BT ye faa Zee F— 


qaracaars: qafqaraarE: 
ra Faerned : qafaecaHeq: | 
ara: a araraaaqa— 
care «=o adafe eH fear: 


wat ae fag fra & da at dit vasat g aT HAT Waa & fee sr fax ae 
WoT &, at ayy at wet F adie ara Glas AAA ¢ A HAT WET si B Hos 
WS 8 Wosmrar F gai H Puett erase Sas sidh BT Ae gHaHT See fae 
Ha aT aT | ate atae a azar afau—oa Hel Te TE oft H fre ax feat 
WHT FT Matt H arg sta gar 8, at avs F gas aT aa ela ze, aa ag agar 
PATA BA ate fra H Heaaea gdia AaB aT ST sax FH Ta F — 


WaT: farciseat ACATATT ATT 
fanter oo aes fT WHAT I 
a = - wa TSA fasvatforaa:- 


waa aTafaetaatatT 


ST THe ofan star st araar aaa & ara werafa & sq qfeers 
Waa BT seyeq martha ale aaa faqfaacat at dt acit fear 21 ead 
WHITA Tet agar sla, deat, andor, Farara, aad atx ass anf= Theont-Te 
Th AS aay J aquftad 2, aat adant waa 4 dt fas F ast F era sta- 


q- Fo Fo, 44.¥2 1 
R. Fat, 99.%0 | 
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et San aia fraat ¢—‘ataed fag ! seated aefaes Sar arg A aga wH et 
aro ] Ja aeHet 7TH awl Are fraar at, faa cag Tare Mt aA AIM aH Al AE TT 
sa ufo St & UST AT, TT GSxat Hl aatfaw foo at gaa fae & fe a aarafaa 
aaa aa ga qed F Wi, vat atx ara fet ata FH ga sgt Ti SIgw AaaT 
att araraz sce ela ae a fret fi fear F aesiix arfaca ar fate wer F qr 
ana fag ata 2) ae dt, arfaara 8 ages cafe & fae ga-ga a aratits ara 
att ocdtea % argfen frare gu za faate fargat et ateil avai Me Brel BT 
afez & Mara Ht TAT Aen Ft Al aT ATG SAR THATS HIATT st F 
fan faa & daa alt, oT warfeaai & geguaate yorat gfe F Ba ort 
UE E | 
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GANESA AND GANAPATI CULT IN INDIA AND 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


B, N. Puri 
Lucknow 


Ganega or Ganapati, described as the sources of obstacles (vighnefa) and 
also as their remover (vighnanasesvara) , and propitiated at the beginning of 
every auspicious ceremony in every Hindu household in India, seems to have 
an obscure origin’. The term Ganapati is first noticed in the Rg-Veda? 
signifying Brhaspati. Ganega, as such, does not figure in Vedic mythology. 
It is presumed by scholars that he was non-Aryan deity who eventually found 
a place in the Aryan pantheon, or was basically one of the Yaksas venerated 
along with such imps and pimps—evil spirits—as Sala, Katamkata, Usmita, 
Kismanda, Arjaputra, Devayajiia, and ¢ others mentioned in the Mdnava 
Grhyasiitra and Yajnavalkya Smrti®. They are collectively described as 
Vinayakas in the Mahabharata as well asin these texts. The Ganapati- 
Vinayaka is described as the king of obstacles (vighnaraja), their destroyer 
(vighnanasana) and the bestower of success (siddhidata). Mythological origin 
and stories were eventually associated with him‘, and in the YGjfavalkya 





pe eats etree 

1. See Bhandarkar : Vaishnavism, Saivism and other minor Religions, pp. 148 ff; Coomar- 
swamy : Yakshas, Part I, p. 7; Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography. Pt. I, pp. 35 
; Sampurnananda : Gayesa P. 66 ff; Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics : IT. pp. 807 
ff; VI. pp. 175 ff. 

2, 1.31.1. gandndmtvd ganapatimhavamahe. Brhaspati is addressed as ‘gandndmganapati, 
and as something like a Vedic counterpart of Ganesa, a8 a god of learning. 

3, Banerji : Development of Hindu Iconography p. 354. Yajfavalkya Smrtil. 270, 289, 293. 
He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods for he is not mentioned in the Ramdyana and 
in some of the Puranas. He was absent from the original Mahabharata ERE, II 
p. 807, 

4. Ganeéa is the son of Siva and Paravati, or rather of the latter for he was produced 
from the unguents with which the goddess had annointed herself. With the water 
of her bath they were conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges and were there imbibed 
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Smrit, one Vinayaka is described as the son of Ambika. The association of 
Ganega or Ganapati with Saivism seemed closer in literature although in the 
Visnusaharanama, Ganegvara is one of the names of Visnu. Siva is also 
described in the Mahabharata as Ganegvara. His association with Skanda 
and his elephant-headed form are also traced in the Mahabharata. The latter 
point might be explained with reference to the animal faces of the Maha- 
parisad ‘of Rudra, as described in the Skandhabhiseka chapter of the Salya-parva. 
of the Mahabharata’. These parisadas are described as so many attendants on 
Skanda with faces of animals and birds. Tradition also associates Ganapati 
or Ganega as the amanuensis of the sage Vyasa when the latter was engaged 
in’compesing his Mahabharata. Inscriptions no doubt shed light on the 
worship. of this divinity in the post-Gupta and especially in early medieval. 
periods in northern India. The Ghatiydla inscription of Kakkuka? inscribed 
on the pillar containing the four images of Ganapati facing the four sides, 
propitiates the deity for the success of the business enterprise of the local 
traders: The images of this deity varying in postures with uniform. 
characteristics. have been found in India and in south-east Asia testify to the 
popularity of his cult, and also shed light on the development of his iconogra-- 
phic traits, - 


The earliest figure Ganeéa, according to Coomarswamy®, is traced in 
AmarAvati sculptures as a Yaksa with an elephant head. In Mathura as well. 
such a figure is noticed among the copings of the Kusana period’. A study of 
Ganega statues in India and abroad would reveal interesting details. The 





—_-——_ 


by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. Ganga chose him for her son,. 
but Siva declared him to be the son of Paravati. He reduced his five heads to one 
and enthroned him as Anjanigiri, the remover of obstacles (ERE.II. 808). These 
details are given in the 18th canto of the Harsacarita of Jayadeva, a native of 
Kashmir in the 13th century A. D. The third Book of Brahma-Vaivarta-Puraéna also- 
contains an account of Ganeéa. It is narrated that Ganeéga’s head fell off when 
Paravatiin the pride of her heat invited the god Surya to look at her body, and 
that Visnu afterwards substituted for it the head of an elephant, Ganega figures 
with a single tusk (ekadanta). The loss of the other is variously accounted for. 
According to Sisupalabadha (1.60) it was cut off by Ravana, and according to the 
Brahma-Vaivarta-Purdna by Paragurdma (111.40). According to the Harsacarita,. 
quoted above, it was. due toa bet with Kumara as to who should quickly go round. 
the earth. (ERE. lI. p. 808). 


| 1. Banerji : 6 p. cit. 
ie A SS. ee 
3. , Laksha; 1. p..7. 
4, Ram Asrey Avasthi : Khajuraho ki Deva-Pratimayen. 
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-earliest statue of Ganega, standing or sitting shows him with two arms, 


holding a hatchet ( farasu) and a-radish (milaka) witha single tooth (ekavtsana) 


‘protruding from the elephant head, and the usual pot-belly ( pralambhajat- 
-harah). There is no trace of the pot of sweets. Several textst includidg 


Visnudharmottara and Rtipamandanam endow | the divinity with four hands 
holding anv four of the following: his own tooth (svadanta), wood apple 
(kapittha), sweetmat (modaka), elephant goad (ankufa), noose (pasa), snake 
(naga), rosary, lotus etc. In these later texts the mouse is often described as 


his mount, and his consorts are sometimes mentioned as  Bharati—another 


name of Sarasvati, Sri (Laksmi),. Vighnegvari, Buddhi, and Kubuddhi. 


“Several other characteristics gathered from the texts include three eyes, slightly 


bent (abhanga) or straight (sambhanga) standing pose (sthanaka), tiger skin 


garment, (vyaghra-carmambaradhara) and sacred thread made of a serpent 


(vyalayajnopavitt). The deity is also given different names® in texts such as 
Bija Ganapati, Bala Ganapati, Taruna Ganapati, Vira-Vighnega, Maha- 
-Ganega, Haridra Ganega, Unmatta Vinayaka, Nrtya Ganpati, Ucchista Gana- 
pati, Heramba Ganapati etc. Some of these types are actually noticed in art 
both in India and abroad. The Sakti or Unmatta—Ucchsita Ganapati 
might have been associated with the cult of the Vamamargis—the left- 


thanded Tantric people. 


The development of the Ganapati form in the initial stage seems to have 


“been accomplished in the Gupta period, as is evident from the red-sand-stone 


figure of Ganapati from Mathura’, and the terracotta plaque from the Gupta 





1. Benerji : Op. ctt ; D. N. Shukla : Canons of Hindu Iconography 

9. According to Sunkataeitoia of Anandagiri, probably written in the 10th contig A. D. 
the six sections into which the Ganapatyas were divided differed mainly in the form 
or title under which the god was adored, and in the words. of the mantras or initiatory 
formulae. They all looked upon him as the great first cause, who alone exists exter- 
nally and through whose Afdyd or illusion the other gods are created. (ERE. VI. p 
175). The worshippers of Ucchisat-Ganapati followed some Saiva sects in adopting 
the so-called the left hand worship considering Devi, as the sakti or energetic power 
of Ganega, not of Siva- The name of the deity worshipped by this sect—Ucchista— 
Ganapati—left food, or Ganega worsshipped with food inthe mouth. The principal 
scriptures of the Ganapatyas were the Ganesakhanda of the  Brahma—Vaivarta-Purana 
and the Ganesa Purdna (See Wilson : Essays on Sanskrit Literature, I. p. 103). 

-3. Diskalkar : Brahmanical Sculptures in the Mathura Museum Journal of U.P. Histori- 
cal Society WV. pp. 45ff. Gettv : Ganefa p. 13 fig. Diskalkrr ‘refers to some images of 
Ganesa in the Mathura Museum, but only five.of them aeeording to him deserve a 
special mention. These range from the Gupta to the Medieval period. 
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temple at Bhitargaon?. The former is a standing figure, while the latter is a. 
flying one with the trunk touching the pot of sweetmeat in his left hand. Among 
the seated figures of Ganega of the Gupta period are one from Bhumara?®, and 
another from the facade of the Udayagiri cave? bearing the inscription of 
Chandragupta II. In the former he is shown seated on a raised seat with 
well-adornments—armlets, bracelets and anklets, while in the latter sitting in 
the ardha-paryanka pose, he holds a cup containing sweetmeat (modakabhanda) 
to which the trunk, now broken was applied. The mouse as his vahana is. 
absent in both. Seated images of Ganapati of the medieval period have been 
found all over India‘, and in south-east Asia® the latter closely following the. 
Indian pattern. The Ganega statue from Chandi Banon is in a well-preserved 
state with the usual attributes: a rosary, a piece of right tusk, a cup filled with 
sweets and a flywhisk. The god is depicted in a very peaceful manner®, as. 
compared tothe one from Bara Blitar, dated in A.D. 1239’, and another 
from Chandi Singhsari®. In the former the god carries his usual attributes,. 
a tusk, a flywhisk, a hatchet and a skull bowl. The pedestal has more skulls. 
These are important features in the god’s dresses and and ornaments in the 
statue from Singhsari. Skull bowls are in the god’s fore-hand. The axe and 
the rosary are in the back-hands. 


The standing type Ganega image from Khajuraho and Khitching® 
(Mayurbhang, Orissa) of the early medieval period provide an interesting 
study. The Nrtya Ganapati from Khitching stands ona beautifully carved 
lotus in the abhanga—slightly bent pose, having bell-neckles and a few other 
ornaments arranged over the different limbs. He holds a rosary and his own 
tusk in the right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat to which the forepart of the 
trunk now being partly broken, is applied and in distinct object in his left. 
ones. ‘I'he snake serves as his sacrcd thread. Another well-carved image from the 


—_——_—___.. 


1. A.S. I, An. Rep. 1908-9 pp. 10-11, fig. 2. 

2. Banerji: Op. cit., p. 359; Getty : Op. cit., p. 13, fig. a. 

3. tbid., Pl. XY. fig. 1. 

4. For a comprehensive list of the images of Ganega found in India See Kaye : Index to- 
the Archaeolagical Survey Reports 1902-1916 pp. 61-62. 


5. The information is based mostly on Majumdar : Suvarnadvipa, Vol. 11; Kempers > 
Ancient Indonesian Art, and papers published in different numbers of Art Asiatiques and 
references in the Bibliography of Indian Archaeology—Kern Institute. 

6. Kempers : Of. cit., p. 36, p. 139. 

Ti JIbid., px 282. 

8. Tbid.,p. 235: 

9, Banerji : Op. cit., p. 360. He compares it with the Cham style standing ‘figure of 


Ganega, now inthe Tonraine Museum, of the 7-8th century A.D. There the god 
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same: locality! depicts the godin a vigorous pose. The god is eight-armed- 
The front right one is in the danda or gaja-hasta pose, other three ‘carry his: 
own tooth, a rosary (aksa-sitra). and an indistinct. object. The © front. 
left hand holds a pot of sweetmeat balls, one of which is lifted by his: trunk. 
The sacred thread is an usual depicted by the snake., The whirling motion is- 
emphasised by the pose of the two legs, the three or more bends (atibhanga) 
in the body, and the disposition of the number ofarms. The Nrtya Ganapati 
from Orissa may be compared to the one depicted at Khajuraho: and the 
Bengal Nrtya Ganapati statues. In Bengal the deity is depicted dancing: 
beneath a hanging branch of the mango ree" 


At Khajuraho statues of dancing Ganega are conspicuous ‘and varied?.. 
Besides the usual eight armed ones, two, four, twelve and sixteen armed ones. 
have been found. ©The best eight-armed Ganega statue depicts him in ‘his. 
dancing pose, though in a serene mood. He is adorned with the usual 
ornaments round the neck and the limbs, and a single row of pearls adorning: 
his head with the snake sacred thread round his belly. The main right hand 
js in the gaja-hasta or danda-hasta pose. Hes holding a paragu in the second) 
right hand ; the objects in the other two are indistinct. The main left hand 
holds the pot of .sweet-balls, to which the trunk is applied. The statue is. 
broken from the right thigh but a part of it is resting on the mount—the- 
mouse shown standing on his two hind legs. Below the left thigh a smalk 
human figure is shown playing onthe drum‘. Another equally interesting: 
dancing Ganega statue is from Kanauj. It could be dated to the Gurjara- 
Pratihara® times. In this statue, the deity is shown holding the sweet-balls. 
in his lower right hand and not in the usual left in which he holds a noose. 
Two other right hands are shown in dancing postures. The body is bent to: 
the right. The ears of the deity are unusually long (sarpa). | 





figures as a well-fed householder. According to Rousset, the sculpture was directly’ 
inspired by Pallava India of the Tamil period. (Civilisation of the East, Vol. il, 
pp. 330-31, fig. 162). 

1. Banerji: Op. cit., pe 361, Pl XV, fig. 2. 

2. Majumdar : History of Bengal, Vol. I., p. 448. 

3. A detailed classification of the Ganeéa image and their description are provided ins 
Avasthi’s work on Khajuraho ki devapratimadyen. The ia aii: is also done im 
Shukla’s Vastusdstra, Vol. II, pp. 290-91. : 

4. Photograph supplied to me by Mr. Nalinakshan, an J. A. s. probationer at the 
Academy; Avasthi, Op. cit., p. 13. 

5. Munshi: Saga of Indian Sculpture, fig. 67b. 
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Besides the dancing Ganega statues, Khajuraho also provides statues of 
Sakti Ganega. Here the deity is portrayed along with his Sakti (Vighnegvari 
or Laksmi). One such statue in the local museum depicts him in an 
amorous embrace. This four-armed Ganega is seated on a pedestal holding 
the pot of sweet-balls in his right hand to which the trunk is applied. The 
‘other one holds the paragu. The Sakti is seated on his left lap. Another 
Statue portrays Ganeéga in a quietly standing posture, while the Saptamatrkas 
along with Virabhadra are dancing?. 


In the south, GanegSa is worshipped along with Paravati and 
Subrahmanya’. The black granite Ganega statue from the Museé Guimet, 
Paris of the late Dravidian art is very interesting. The god is portrayed with 
the head of an elephant, the tusk resting on the sweet balls held in the right 
hand. The upper right one holds a parafu while the corresponding left one 
thas a pdsa—noose. His belly is very conspicuous overshadowing the legs. 
‘The mouse, as his vdhana is very prominent?. The Ganega from the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid‘ is seated ona pedestal with an ornamented 
head-dress and with his usual attributes and strings of pearls round his body. 
‘The tusk is applied to the pot of sweet-meat balls in his left hand. 


Images of Ganega have also been found in south-east Asia independently 
-as Well as in the temples of Siva. Sculptures in Siamese temples also include 
those of Ganega5. At Nhatrang in Vietnam (ancient Champa) along with 
‘the Sakti of Siva under names like Uma, Bhagavati, the goddess of Kauthari, 
there was also a temple of Ganega (Sri-Vinayaka), but statues of this deity as 
‘well as of Skanda are rare®, [n Java the Saivite temple at Banon and those 
at Prambanan include shrines containing images Mahadeva and Ganesa’. 
‘The two most interesting images of Ganega are those from Chandi Banon, 
now in the Djakarta Museum, and from Bara Blittar8. The former Ganesa 
has his usual attributes a rosary, a piece of his right tusk, acup filled with 
sweets and a fly-whisk. The god here is shown in a very peaceful manner. 
‘The latter belonging to the thirteenth century A.D. also shows the god: with 


Avasthi : Of, cit., Pl. 14. ° o 
Eliot : Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Il. p. 222. : 
Dereck > Indian Sculptures (Spring Books, London fig. 138, text, p. 29). 
Munshi : Of. cit., fig 116. : | . 
Eliot : Op. cit., III. p. 93. 

' bid:, p.147i S AMe gs 

7s <ddid. Pe 167. 

Kempers : Of. cit., pl. 39. = 
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his usual attributes; a tusk, a fly-whisk, a hatchet, and a skull bowl. There 
are more skulls on the pedestal. The god is protected by a large Kala head’ 
against dangerous influences threatening from the rear, although he himself 
is described as the remover of obstacles and difficulties. Images of Ganega 
have also been found in Sumatra, North Borneo and from Lembang in 
Sarawak. Images from Singhsari include Ganega seated asa cushion 
surrounded by human skulls?. In Cambodia, ancient Kambujadeéga several 


statues of Ganesa were found, and he is also noticed in inscriptions’. © The. 


two-headed Ganeéga from Srah Taset (Angkor), now in the Museé Guimet* 
is unique in several ways. The god is seated in the padmdsana with the left: 
hand holding a sweet-meat ball, and the right one probably holding a rosary: 
or part of a fly-whisk. The snake girdle sacred thread is conspicuous. The 
tusk touches the belly and is not applied to the modoka. He puts on a fine: 
conical head-gear. The left hand has a bracelct of ndga or serpent. A three- 
headed six-armed GaneSa has been noticed from the temple called Prasat 
Srame. He may be compared with the three similar representations from: 
Siam®. Statues of Ganega have also been found at Khotan®, at Polonnaruya. 
in Cylon’, at Mison in ancient Champa’—now Vietnam, and at Singhasari. 
in Java (now in the Leyden Museum’) and in Nepal?°, 


The rise of the Ganapatya sect is supposed to be in the Gupta period 
when the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity is depicted in art and _his. 
statues began to be carved out. The sect gradually progressed. Its sub- 
divisions are noted by Anandgiri, the biographer of Sankara. We have 
already referred to the Ghatiyala inscription of Kakkuka. The pillar. 
containing the four images of Ganapati facing the four quarters was created 
for the success of the business enterprise of the local traders through the grace 
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1. Majumdar : Suvarnadvipa, Vol. II, p. 149. 
2. Ibid., p. 290. 
3. Majumdar : Inscriptions of Kambujadesa, no. 60., p. 74. 
4, Dereck. Op. cit., fig. 195. 
5. Noticed in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XVII. no. 1323. 
Original reference. Arts. As. XXI, nos. 3-4 1958, pp. 269-72. 
6. Coomarswamy: A History of Indian and Indonesian Art, fig. 149. 
7. Ibid., no. 147. 
8. Ibid., no. 196. 
9, Ibid., no. 208. 
10. Eliot : Op. cit., Vol. II. p. 118. 
11. The cult and the name of Ganapati are named indirectly in the Taittiri ya Aranyaka 
and in an interpolated passage of the Maitrayanit Samhita (Alain: Panielou : Hinds 
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of this divinity. As the bestower of success, he was venerated by the Hindus, 
the Buddhists and the Jains. Two other inscriptions, one from the north and 
the other from the south may he noticed here. The one from the north of 
the time of Hammira of Ranthambhor! begins with.the usual invocation of 
Ganesga and Kapalisvara Siva : Om, Sambo Lambodaro Devadeka Kalam Kalatrive, 
In the Paficadharala (Vizagapatam district) inscription? of King Choda III, 
in the Saka Samvat 1325, Ganega is invoked in the first verse (Sriyamyatu 
Zaasyah sreyasam vo gunanam sa bhuvanajananadau ramyaharmyam suranam). An 
inscription. of {Maharaja Meruvarman of Chamba® records the construction 
of a Ganega image by-an artisan named Gugga for the king. Instances can 
ibe multiplied to suggest that the worship of Ganesa had become very popular 
in the medieval period, both in India and in south-east Asia, as is evident 
from the statues of the god in Indonesia in the thirteenth century A.D. In 
India there were worshippers of six different aspects of Ganapati known as 
Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Navanita, and Unmatta Ucchista’*. 
‘Ganega came to be associated in the category of five major divinities along 
‘with Visnu, Siva; Durga, and Sirya who were to be regularly worshipped 
according to the Sm§artas®. The Tantra-s or Sadhana-s were also associated 
‘with the divinity’. In the Vinayapatrika of Tulsidasa, we find his first prayer 
addressed to Ganega?. The Ganega-Caturdasi festival in Maharashtra in 
“which Ganapati worship is performed with great splendour and gorgeous 
Procession is symbolic of the importance attached to this deity who does not 
figure in the Hindu Trinity but still has precdence over others on all auspi- 
lous occasions as the remover of obstacles and giver of siddhi. 


a ee, 
Polytheism, London, 1964). The Agnipurdna and Yajnavalkya Smyti briefly describe a 
ritual for him. In the latter, he is shown as a demoniacal being. He plays a 
Significant partin Tantrism. The Prapaficasdra Tantra gives an elaborate description 
of him. For the followers of the Ganapatya sect he is the supreme divinity. He is 
‘one of the five divinities of the Smartas. The principle of all classifications through 
‘which the relations between the different orders of things, between the macrocosm 
and microcosm can be understood is called the lord of categories (Ganapati). 
According to the Ganapati Upanisad, Ganapati, the ruler of all the categories can 
be identified with divinity in the perceptible manifestation. (Ganapati Upanisad 2. 
924. quoted from Hindu Pol ytheism). - 

a. #.4., Vol. I, p. 45. 

Ibid. XIX. p. 158. 

Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions. no. 1814. 

Shukla : Op. cit., p. 292. 

Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 1V, p. 21, 507. a . : ; 

Lbids, Dy BAe nas «; . bate ti a ! 7 

Ibid., p. 397, : 


Nb bd bis 


qrazfaraataal: Wawa al AAAGTA aT 


TALIA TAT 


qepaaiiea 4 aaereTerfeafrarargracnaissrgihaaed: — BTEATSTT: 
afer, a fe gadtdarenwareqat araaracat oaeiy | aay 3d WaTsqaaTeae 
arata aea: sfearfaartaar fasaaraa frcarfae 1 a ua arfeeaarorentssas: athe 
aqea. |) aa. TM AAT HTEATTHTMAT MTSAT HIPAA BAT HTT ATA SEA STAT | 


aa atfecaaratet ATAS, aaaea BAA AAT ‘ATA TATA aren fata 
gfaqy | 7 fafSafad: 1% afaaty | afeaeta aS Ja wad weMe HreTAA ITT 
afataeet: AM: Seger TeqTeavaT: | AeA: aTFAT a fatfewe: | aeHATHTaMAT F 
arqgagad | ‘wafearca’ eft ATATTAT AFATHSYAATACH TATA HAM: GUST 
ga fazararaa | 


od feat afa' arersatmatorenai derat, ga ead preasarectat 
fazaafa ca, BIeaTHIMHATeaTAT TeATeMTAaTAls J Aa TAAT | TVET TAA 
fanaa catwean TaTeatr gafaaarfata ease AAT | 


saraiaarat areata arene areaaen faraaraacarfeaar-preqraraegoy- 
treat Aa: ETAT | 


qadiat arnt weargiaaas ad ga: varfa’ ef areas Here, “Meera 
aren fafa mart wearda: fatanda aatst, ait, sansa sfe atfor 
fanaurfa afea 1 cath atfa fasanrararaara fastaata: saat 1 
q. sraayaraeto:  (fayaaranarciafacfaa:) arqeA:—sTo Jane Tat 
TATATA Al HestaaeHafaaqrts, SABA | 
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qa atfgcaat =| sae 
‘afe aaxfeaeaa seated qeat — 


aH «Wade A wataeqataat aaa: 
asada fafa ceaga fracet WaT: | 
fern fra wafad satfaraat fe eeaeora ar 
catarateanfaquerqaeor: fafa: 11’ 


waa witeea fadorfaridiageedat arena aad | sega ea fataaaareaar 
FEAT THAT | TeATeearferstarorarg: | 


ag BaatMsa sel a Ga: aa Wats Aa ate aaiN sto: TisHemagataH:, 
aa tala: & SAH eqIaTaH SATM AAAI ATHsAATAg HreaHATed at fatty 
TEI! 4 sfSaeatet praca gage: afagsereat ator aft g adhe sreaA b 
Tarte TTPUTAGIA Laeaaqegaca Fat aacaatg = arsifad | EAA? 
Praainisfreadtaaeqgearty a tad | weet cafaaat— . 


afagsetaat atat afacat 4 a aime: | 
era wT T sat wAateaT: uv" 
(Fos, Ud ated sfacafaad fafaaa ar cart adar faainetararaEaaye | 


aaiofata gate saga favaara: HreqrHraeay vs cafsaqq— 


‘aararfafa 1° arez TUapecataar erat aaraife wfx<edear:, fadigarar qe 
aed fafaga sfacafaag ar ca | sega fe Hreaea stat ef: HMIca@SReaqae 
ATER AT | 


ayTishs aartenss fafa faeaara: afseaadh afer aL ‘Meataay:. 
TUTTI | roar wearer waeatigat eat: tates arena’ 
q afecaaqm:, Jo wv: 
2. €araTarH:, 2.99 
3. Fo HATHTMAIN:, Jo Y, 
¥. ko arfeaetm:, To qo 





—~aenefasaaraat: Ades aT AaaGET at 119 


‘geatfeat ada osfeoferatd «86 tarfteqorecaa oscar wot aft Ae 


aqaragey 1 aarfe—aat: areqeaereaarfanaay: geardat: <atshet Tat ? afer 
aa anaeaafe afer Torri cerameatatargiaerfaeanst | 


Tea TATITTHIS saTPFAT faeqaras sreasarTaiT sai—aguifaa’ 
arena: wiaifeeqsaantizadt BTA a YATeaATSET sematy ToT PTeAaSaatT ‘wearal 
‘pray sareatfafs ara: | TATATEaATeTRE Tara Mears CAAT CATT 


arfscaed tt aarfaart AATF SHES aural aa seu qq AeA 
-preaer aan va vfaqugfa—arat tara areata’ fa 1% 


va faargara afa fasaata: aeaelmareraet aafad seareaaeta ahaa 
agreataeta 4 fafaaaratia eqaaat aad | qeadar J si kl aU 
aware thors: | aarfe— 


fasqara: arzanka Bled Wad Aq TeHatarny vafa 1 aa Heads Caraga 
eae | wa: AaeHcast aati Tafa watface Faea 1 et Tatra aaa 
TOT AS erat a catengacatd Ticarean: ealacearafa fara: waneenqenreaes 
grafagaramada atfea 1) arenaansenqarmt «=6ofsasaaa = fanfaafareeae 


agayd | ad Ta— 
qarafe gat: | aaa pret fafaag sfaxafaga ar cata” eft ae aeae | 
qo Pass HHATEAAT AASHTUTAAHSTRATT TAT ATACTSAT: * ht 


TOTATATEA ATT ATATAT eae IATA AT * SAAT 


q. Ko PSITHTMATT:, To y. 
2. eatfecraqu:, 9.3 

3. STATAHTMSGT:, To ¥ 

v. FAT, To ¥ 

4%. Fat, To & 
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aaa fara faatiad aq ‘agatet meatal. aITaAaS BAT Ga: tard fa” 
artitatat aft 4 ward: arqad a: ard xara steafafea arfenar feeafa 1 
aTaTfe— 


Megat aa weseardannercar fread Weceareatercnsat fear | 


ATT SATA ATATATATCH HAT TAKAHAT AT FAST | 
meqagaraeqea «6 aaa TAT fafa: 


Vani warahe sacay, Tas TUT RAAT TT fata, Wrafeaes,, 
TAS STUN Sifacaasg cag: aafaaz | 


aa af. fasaaafaaarqaas «ova ataerfanaatequansinadearit, 
Tataaay Aaa geafa casita WT | 


A NOTE ON ATIVAHA 


Arvind Sharma 
Australia 


I 


It is an interesting aspect of the history of Hindu thought that although 
belief in rebirth is one of the shared presuppositions of much of Hindu 
philosophy ‘there has seldom been before or after Buddha any serious attempt 
to prove or disprove the doctrine of rebirth’’. Moreover, “The attempts to 
prove the doctrine of rebirth inthe Hindu philosophical works such as 
Nyaya, etc., are slight and inadequate”*. The purpose of this paper is to add 
to this an allied conclusion, namely, that not only the doctrine but the process 
of rebirth has suffered neglect in a sense at the hands of Hindu philosophers. 


II 


At first sight the remark that the process of rebirth is not clearly elabora- 
ted in Hindu thought may appear to be in the nature of an overstatement. 
For is not the process described in the very text in which the doctrine is first 
unequivocally propounded—the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad? 


Just as a leech (or caterpillar) when it has come to the end of a blade 
of grass, after having made another approach (to another blade) 
draws itself together towards it, so does this self, after having thrown 
away this body, and dispelled ignorance, after having another 
approach (to another body) draw itself together (for making the 
transition to another body)’. 


nee . 
1. Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (Cambridge University 
Press, 1957), p. 87. 
2, Ibid., fn. 1. 


3. Brhaddranyaka, 1V.4.3; translated by S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal. Upanisads 
_ (London : George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953), p. 271. 
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It can also be pointed out that the role of the siiksma Sarira or the linga- 
arira in the process of rebirth has also been often discussed’. 


III 


It will now be contended that the impression that the process of rebirth 
is clearly and uniformly visualized is rather misleading. That eleventh 
century observer of the-Hindu scene, Albirini, remarks on the difference of 
pinion on this point. After mentioning heaven and hell where the soul 


Jeads an ethereal existence Albiruni remarks: 


“We have already said that, according to the belief of the Hindus, 
the soul exists in these two places without a body. But this is only the 
view of the educated among them, who understand by the soul an 
independent being. However, the lower classes and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a body, hold about 
this subject very different views. One is this, that the cause of the 
agony of death is the soul’s waiting for a shape which is to be 
prepared. It does not quit the body before there has originated a 
cognate being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an. embryo in a mother’s womb or as a seed 
in the bosom of the earth. Then the soul quits the body in which it 
has been staying. 


‘Others hold the more traditional view that the soul does not wait 
for such a thing, that it quits its shape on account of its weakness 
whilst another body has been prepared for it out of the elements. 
This body is called dtivahika, i.e. that which grows in haste, because it 
does not come into existence by being born. The soul stays in this 
body a complete year in the greatest agony, no mattcr whether it 
has deserved to be rewarded or to be punished. This is like the 
Barzakh of the Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods 
of acting and earning and that of receiving award. For this reason 
the heir of the deceased must, according to Hindu use, fulfil the 
rites of the year for the deceased, duties which end with the end of 


the year, for then the soul goes to that place which is prepared 
for it*. 


1. Vidydranya, Paficadaft 1.33-37; for English translation see Eliot Deutsch and 
J. A.B. van Buitenen, A Source Book of Advaita Vedanta (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1971), pp. 282-283. ; 

2. Edward C.Sachau, Alberuni’s India, New Delhi-: 8S. Chand & Co,, 1964 (First 
Indian Reprint), Vol. I, p. 63. 
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The use of the word ativdhtka by Albirini, and the differences in its 
interpretation shed light on the obscurity that surrounds the process of rebirth 
in some of its aspects. Albiriini’s understanding seems to differ from that of 
Vaman Shivram Apte, according to whom ativadhak is the ‘‘Passing or 
conveying of the siuksmasarira, the subtle principle of life, to ether bodies at. 
the expiry of good actions (adrsta2) contributing to the enjoyment of worldly 


pleasures’”*. 


A rather different understanding is again met with in the Janmamaranavi- 
cara of Bhatta Vamadeva who ‘‘flourished probably about 1050-1100 A.D.’”*. 
The date is interesting asitis close to Albirini’s. According to Bhatta 


Vamadeva : 


When the bodily machine is broken, consciousness, taking hold of 
prana (breathing) is carried to another body by the Ativahika (subtle 
body). This latter body becomes like a vehicle between the body 
that lies dead and the next physical body. The work then quotes. 
from a Kofabhasya three verses which support the theory of the 
antarabhavadeha (the intermediate bady between the dead physical: 
body and the future physical body) and relies also on Rgveda®. It 
also quotes Bhagavadgita ( yada sattve pravrddhe tu etc.)? and says that 
those bodily states are referred to in such Vedic passages as ‘Paftcare 
cakre’? etc.® in Kathopanisad (sasyam-iva martyah fpacyate)®, in 
‘Vasamsi jirnant’’. He further says thatby God’s_ grace 
a man becomes pure and by diksé and other means he understands his. 
real character and reaches Siva. It states that all men do not attain 
liberation, while those who hate (discard) diksa, temples and correct 
knowledge go to hell. There is very little discussion about the kinds. 
of Karma and the removal of the effects of these®. 


1. Vaman Shivram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965), p. 32. 


9, P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. V (Part II) Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1962, p. 1599, fn. 2589. 
3. %.85.16. 
4, 14.14-15. 
_ 5. RV., X%.164.35. 
6. 1.6. 
7. Gita, 11.22. 
8. P.V.Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. V (Part II), Poona, B. O. R. I., 1962, 


p. 160. 
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IV 


»To conclude: ativaha has been variously conceived as an intermediary 
body between two physical bodies (=subtle body) ; as the movement of that 
body to ethereal realms or as the subtle body itself in an intermediate stage. 
‘Though ativaha thus always seems to be connected with the concept of the 

subtle body, the nature of this connection is by no means clear. 








SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT ASSAM 


M. M. Sharma 
Gauhati 


Ancient inscriptions of any region contain the most reliable source 
materials for the writing of its history. Surprisingly all the inscriptions 
belonging to the ancient period of the history of Assam, so far discovered, are 
invariably found to be in the Sanskrit language. Hence, the study of these 


-gnscriptions is all the more important in the context of the role of Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit culture in the History of India. 


Besides what falls within its political jurisdiction today, Assam ‘‘in early 
times included the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, as a part of 
Bihar, and the rugged mountains of Bhutan’. Hence, obviously, some of 
the inscriptions of ancient Assam are concerned with areas which fall beyond 
the present day political limits of Assam. In the Ramayana and the Maha- 
.bharata, as well asin some of the principal Puranas this ancient kingdom 
was known by the name Pragjyotisa. Another name for the same was 
Kamarupa. The earliest epigraphical reference to Kamaripa is found in the 
Allahabad stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, where it is called a 
frontier ( pratyanta) territory*. In the inscriptions of ancient Assam both 
these names occur side by side as in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa*, where, however, 


Kamartipa appears to be the name of the whole country, while Pragiyotisa 
the name of the capital*. 


ee 
— 


B. K. Barua, A Cultural History of Assam, 2nd edn., 1969, p. 3, 
Cll. Itt. 


l 

2. | 

3. IV. 81-84. | 

4. Inscriptions of Ancient Assam, p. 0.12. 
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For the purpose of epigraphical studies, the ancient period closes with the- 
Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva of 1185 A.D.! and the medieval period begins- 
with the Kanai-baragi-bowa rock inscription of 1205 A.D. and closes virtually 


with a CP grant towards Hari-Kirtana at the Hayagriva-Madhava temple of 
1821 A,D.# 


Fhe, line of) ‘demarcation between the inscriptions of the ancient feriod 
and those of the medieval period may be drawn as follows : (a) While the 
former belong to the Pre-Ahom period the latter are mostly concerned with 
the Ahom rulers and practically belong to the period of their rule in Assam. 
(b)«»The! script in the former is the eastern variety of North Indian Brahmi 
gradually developing into Devanagari and finally into the Proto-Assamese 
Kutila J/ipi as in the Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva, where many letters have 
already assumed forms similar to those in the modern Assamese script*, while 
the inscriptions of the medieval period are found to be in a distinctively 
Assamese script (representing its history and variety)*.. (c) Inscriptions of 
the earlier period are invariably entirely in Sanskrit, while in the later period 
a few of the j inscriptions are entirely in Sanskrit, and majority are in Assamese 
language with a Sanskrit preamble in verse or prose or both. In some copper 
plate inscriptions a summary of the writing in Assamese is given in the Ahom: 

language in Ahom characters, called Asamaksara’. 


The i inscriptions of the ancient period are found in the following forms— 
. (i) rock engravings, (ii) copperplates issued by kings, (iii) engravings on clay or- 
metal seals, and (iv) inscriptions on the body of stone idols. They belong to a 
period between the early fifth century A.D. to 1185 A.D. There are 4 rock 
engravings, viz. ‘(l) Nag&jari-khanikargaon fragmentary stone Inscription,. 
(2) Uméacal Rock Inscriptions of Surendravarman, (4) Tezpur Rock 
Inscription of Harjaravarman. There are 19 sets of copper plates issued. 
by ten different monarchs and the names of the same documents may be 
indicated as follows : Dubi and Nidhanpur Plates of Bhaskaravarman,,. 


«1. All the. inscriptions of the period are presented by the present author in a single 
volume, viz. Inscriptions of Ancient Assam, Gauhati University, 1978. - 

2. For these inscriptions see Maheswar Neog, Pracya-sdsandvali, Assam Publication. 
Board, Ghauhati, 1974, 

3, Inscriptions of Ancient Assam, p. 291 f. 

Pracya-§ dsandvali, p. 123 (Intr.). 


= 


5. ef. ‘etadartha vijapakamacamaksaramaparaprsthe’, Pracyasdsanadvali, p.58. See also- 
pp. 68, 87, 106 and 138. A few documents belonging to the medieval period occur 
also in the Persian language. Jbid., p. 129, oO 
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“Hayunthal Plates of Harjaravarman, Tezpur and.. Parbatiya. plates of 
“Vanamalavarman, Uttarbarbil, Nowgong and Ulubari Plates of .Balavarman, 
III, Coratbari, Bargaon and Suwalkuchi Plates. of Ratnapala, Gauhati 
and Guwakuchi Plates of Indrapala, Gachtal Plates of Gopalavar- 
man, Khanimukh, Subhankarapataka and Puspabhadra plates of 
‘Dharmapala, Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva and the Assam Plates of 
Vallabhadeva. All the copperplate grants are cenerally expected to be. 
accompanied by a royal seal containing the figure of an elephant and a legend 
containing the name of the issuing king. In case of 4 sets of plates the seals are 
lost. We have thus 15 seals, of which the seal attached to the Dubi Plates of 
-Bhaskaravarm bears the longest legend containing a long list of the predecessors 
of the donor king. Again, fragments of a clay seal of the same king were found 
by Dr. Spooner during the excavation of site No. 1 of Nalanda in 1917-18. 
-Some more fragments were discovered from Monastery No. | of Nalanda in 
1928-29. Some of these finds joined together form one clay seal giving a 
-geneology of Bhaskaravarman which is almost identical with what is given in 
the seal attached to the Dubi Plates and in the seventh chapter of the 
Harsacarita of Banabhatta. Thus, one metal seal and one clay sea} are note- 
worthy. There are inscriptions on the body of three stone idols, viz. 
Deopani Visnu Image, Sankara-Narayana Stone Image and Harihara 


_Stone Image’. 


1. The history of the modern critical study of these documents Is very interesting. The 
story of the critical study began with the publication of the text of the Tezpur Plates 
of Vanamala in the Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX in 1840. It was in 
such an early stage of modern critical study that instead of supplying the fascimile, 
the Journal gives only a drawing of the first verse, the legend of the seal, the seal and 
the letters of the alphabet as they occurred inthe inscription along with their 
Devanagari equivalents. (Vide Kdmariipasdsanavali, Plate facing p.56). The 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, as edited by Arthur Venis, appeared in the very 
second volume of the Epigraphia Indica. During 1897-98 Hoernle got published as 
many as four copper plate grants viz., Nowgong grant of Balavarman Ill, 
Suwalkuchi and Bargaon grants of Ratnapdla and Gauhati grant of Indrapala. 
Chronologically the last of the inscriptions, viz., Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva has 
been published for the first time by the celebrated German Scholar Hultzsch in the 
German Journal, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesselschagt, Vol. XL. and 
Kielhorn edited this again in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V. Between 1893 and 1905, 
Hoernle, Bloch and Keilhorn took much interest in the Tezpur Rock Inscription of 
Harjaravarman. Keilhorn even wrote a note on it in German in 1905 (Vide 
Kamariipasasanavali, p. 185). What is, in my opinion, the earliest of all these 

_documents, viz., the Nagajari Khanikargdon Fragmentary Stone Inscription, has 
been noticed very recently by Dr. P.C, Choudhury in the Journal of the Assam 


Research Society, Vol. XX. 1972-73 and by Dr. D.C. Sircar in the Journal of the 
_Ancient Indian History, Vol. VII, 1973-74, 
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CONTENTS : Here let us have a short account of the contents of the 
concerned epigraphs. The Umachal Rock Inscription of Surendravarman of~ 
the Sth C. A.D. lying on the N.E. slope of the Kamakhya Hill inside the city 
of Gauhati records the establishment of a cave-temple dedicated to lord 
Valabhadrasvamin. Here the word guham supposed to mean a guha, cave,. 
might also be the Prakrtised form of the word grham. The Barganga Rock 
Inscription of the 6th C. A.D. found at the Dabaka Bazar area of modern 
Nowgong District records the establishment of an aframa, religious asylum. 
The Tezpur Rock Inscription of Harijara, which is fortunately distinctly 
dated 510 of the Gupta Era corresponding to 829-830 A.D., was most. 
probably a public notice in respect of a tol-tax ora prohibition relating to- 
the movement of civilian boats. These three rock inscriptions are in prose. 
The Nagajari-khanikargaon Inscription found in the Nag&@ajasi area of the 
modern Sibsagar District is in verse and it appears to indicate the boundary 
of a donated land. The Deopani Visnu Image Inscription of the 8th or 
Sth C. A.D. is mainly in verse and speaks of a non-difference between the 
gods Siva, Visnu and the goddess (Durga). The inscriptions on Harihara 
and Sankara~Narayana Images, ascribed to the 8ih century, refer to the 
ruling monarchs and give the names of deities concerned. 


All the copperplate grants, other than the Assam Plates of Vallabha,. 
consist of three plates each, with writings on the reverse of the first plate, 
both Sides of the second plate and the obverse of the last plate. All these 
documents contain both prose and verse, and all are found to record the 
donation of revenue-free lands to Brahmana donees. The charter issued by 
Vallabha stands apart from the others in so far as it consists of five copper 
plates containing a royal order, entirely in verse, in respect of the establish- 
ment of an alms house (bhaktagala, annasatra) for the hungry ones. 


The copper plate grants, in a highly ornate and poetic style, give account. 
of the career and achievements of the donor kings and their predecessors and 
of the virtues and learning of the donees and their forefathers. Thus, these 
documents throw a floood of light on the political and cultural history of 
ancient Assam and stand as the most reliable testimony in respect of the local 
Aryan culture. The Aryan culture here was predominantly Brahmanical 
and this Brahmanical Aryan culture is so deeply based on Sanskrit that 
it is rightly called the Sanskrit culture. As A. L. Basham observes : 


‘“‘Ethnically the people of Assam form a mixed race, and cultural and: 
physiological features linking them with Southeast Asia, Tibet and China are 
still obvious; but the upper classes of the Brahmaputra Valley, the region in 
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ancient days known as Kamaripa, have, adopted. Sanskrit culture since early 
jn the Christian era, at the latest, and their kings -have left. numerous: 
important inscriptions, many of them in beautiful verse, and all..of. them 
important for the light they throw on the history and culture of the times” 


Emphasising on the see of. Sanskrit B: K. Barua aileg says : 


‘But the greatest cultural influence of the ‘Aryans which also: 
‘brought unity among the diverse tribes and races of the province, 
however, was the language. Sanskrit not only became the language 
of the court, it also becamethe medium of expression for poets; 
philosophers and preachers’*?  ¢ 


In view of the very vital role played by Sanskrit in the propagation of 
the Aryan culture, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee calls the very process of 
Aryanisation by the term “MoenskEsanen , as he observes : : 


(AS hats generally happened all over aon-Aryan India, the 
acceptance of: the composite religion and culture of Gangetic India 
and its way of life by the ruling classes brought in an easy and 
inevitable merging of the entire non-Aryan tribe or people withim 
the ever-expanding Brahmanical Hindu world which had the Aryan 
language Sanskrit as its vehicle. In the process of the ‘‘Sanskritisa- 
tion’’, as it might be called, place-names in non-Aryan territories. 
would normally be translated into Sanskrit, or Sanskritised’’®. 


The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (C. 335-76 
A.D.) refers to Kamarupa as a frontier territory in so far as the king is called 
pratyanta, nrpati*, But due to a deliberate process of Aryanisation, evidenced: 
by the present corpus of inscriptions, Kamarupa also developed a claim to be 

reckoned as belonging to the main land itself. The Brahmana donees came 
to Kamaripa mostly from MadhyadeSa or the Midland®. In the Khanamukhb 





1; Foreword to Inscriptions of Ancient Assam. 

. Cultural History of Assam, 2nd edn., 1969, -p. 9. 

3. The place of Assam in the History and Civilisation of India, Gauhati University, 1970, 
pp. 16 f. 

4. Cll. Vol. IIL., pp. 6 ff. line 22. 

5. According to Manu, Madhyadeéga lies between the Himalayas, the Vindhya, 
Vinasana and Prayaga. (2.21). -According.to \Rajasekhara this was the ‘land lying 
between Prthtdaka (mod. Pehowa in the.Karnal district of Hariyana) and Varanasi. 
Chatterjee (Loc. cit.) in 1954 took it to correspond to ‘present-day Western Uttara 
Pradega and Eastern Punjab’. 
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grant of Dharmapala (first half of the 12th century A.D.), Ummoka, the 
grand father of the donee is clearly stated to have been born in the 
‘IMadhyadega 20 a. 

madhyadefodbhavo vipro yajua vedangaparagah | 

_ yogi rathika ummokah sarvagastravisaradah |/ (Verse 16) 

-Bhijjata was the name of the father of the donee of the Tezpur plates of 
Vanamala,: and Jejjata. was the name of the father of the donee of the 
Parbatiya. plates of the same king. These names,..having correspondance 
with -the more.celebrated names. Mammata, Allata and Kallata suggest that 
the families of the donees might have hailed from Kashmir. 


: These Brahmanas were responsible for propagating the Vedic 
Brahmanism to such an extent that in the seal attached to the Dubi Plates of 
Bhiaskaravarman, Sthiravarman and Mahendravarman are credited with the 
performance of two Agvamedha sacrifices, each. Along with religion, they 
‘brought in much learning also; that is why, Susthitavarman, ruling at 
tthe close of the sixth century could be described in the Dubi Plates of 
Bhaskaravarman as a master of Vyakarana, Naya or Polity, Samkhya, Mimamsa, 
‘Tarka or Logic, and Nydya : ) 

yena vyakaranodako nayatimth sankhyorunakro mahan 

mimamsavahusdrasdnurasitastarkanilavijitah | 

vyakhyaGnormmiparampardtigahano nyayarthaphenakula- 

Stirno jrteyasaritpatt prakaranah srotovisalakulah {/ (Verse 55) 


To trace back the story of Aryan colonisation we find that according to 
tthe Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, Bhitivarman at the close of the 
“Sth century A.D. gave settlement ‘‘to more than 200 Brahmins ‘ef various 
otras and veda gakhas for the promotion of vedic religion and culture’’. 
‘This very Bhativarman saw the establishment of an asrama in the Dabaka 
-area as warranted by the Barganga Rock Inscription. His grand father, 
Mahendravarman, called also Surendravarman, founded the temple of 
“Valabhadra at the slope of the Kamakhya hillin the middle of the 5th 
century A.D. The Nagajarikhanikargaon Fragmentary Stone Inscription 
“warrants the spread of the Aryan culture further towards the east upto 
Sarupathar area of the Sibsagar District not later than the beginning of the 
Sth century A.D. The text runs as follows : 


mahattaro. brahmadatta/ bajiscehabhi—u—. 
pirvvena dibrumukhadah| sima pascimato—u 
nyagrodhapadapascayam] kirttyartam uu—u— 
uktafica yavatkirttirmanus yasya| 
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In its style, execution, language and script, this inscription is very close- 
to the Umacal] and. the Barganga rocknscriptions. But this seems to be 
earlier than the latter two and hence the. earliest of all the available ‘inscrip- 
tions because of the following reasons: (1) All the other inscriptions: 
beginning with the Umacal inscription contain Prakritisations in higher and 
higher degree while the language of the present inscription ‘is ‘conspicuously 
chaste barring the word Airttyartam which may be treated as scribal error. 
(2) While in all other inscriptions no distinction is maintained between 6 and 2,. 
only in this inscription the difference is maintained as in:the Allahabad stone: 
Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. (3) Also as a whole the script is: 
similar to that of the said inscription of Samudragupta. Thus the Nagajari- 
khanikargaon Stone Inscription stands as a testimony to the spread of the 
Sanskritic culture of the Mid-India upto Upper Assam as early as in the: 
beginning of the 5th century, if not earlier. | 
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AN INDIAN FESTIVAL OF HEALTHCARE _ 


B. D. Snatak 
Fiji 


It is neither a legend nor mythology. Itisa historical fact. But the 
thistory here does not encompass the researches of modern historians. Like 
archaeological finds, one has to link the loose wires scattered over the pages 


of various texts. 

They are in the four Vedas, six Vedangas, (part of the Vedas) and six 
Upangas (ancillary Vedas). The Ayurveda (Science of life) is one of them, 
and _ has its origin mainly from the Atharva-Veda, though many hymns of the 
Rgveda and Yajurveda have its references there in unmistakable terms. 


[f the Vedas are the sacred trusts of the world’s pristine glory and are 
the parts of human heritage, obviously they must contain ingrained elements 
‘of healthcare and medicare, like all other branches of the knowledge and 
sciences. The Charaka Samhita', an authoritative treatise on ancient medical 
science acknowledges its sources from the Atharva Veda and presents many 








illustrations and specimens of medical sciences, public health and dietics. 


Thereafter line up Brahmana Granthas, and with further elaboration 
of the Vedic hymns there, various rituals (Karmakdnda) are ordained for the 
fuman kind. In this context, the founder of the medical and healthcare, 
the sage Dhanvantari is worshipped invariably with offerings in the sacrificial 
fires trailed with the chanting of Om Dhanvantaraye Svahé. In fact the 
advent of Dhanvantari is celebrated in India still with great devotion and 
faith. In modern terms, it is ike World Health Day being observed under 
the auspices of the WHO. 


The galaxy of the Indian festivals shines in, this period from Dussehra in 
northern India and Mysore, Durga Puja in the eastern parts of the country 





l. Sutrasthdna, 30.20. 
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and Naverdtra in the South. The advent of the Dipavali (festival of candles)- 
during October-November is marked with and preceded by observing the 
Dhanvantari-Pija or Dhanateras {Thirteenth day according to the Hindu 
Calendar), as it is calledin the north. It is observed two days before the- 
Dipavali. Dhanvantari is worshipped on that day. 


To put the records. straight, the day attaches great importance to the. 
physical health. In‘ the wake of coming winter in India (not in Pacific) 
certain measures are taken for improving the level of individual and national. 
health, Proper healthcare is the hallmark of the occasion, when different. 
cinds Sf “Fahd items are prepared and offered to the deity and subsequently 
‘shared for eating among the neighbours, friends and relatives. New crops of> 
paddy, sugarcane, urad, moong and tila (oilseeds) are the main ingredients in 
these preparations. These make the body strong to receive the onslaught of> 
winter, because in its wake with the change of seasons, Influenza, Malaria 


fever, etc. attack with severity. 


However, it is a mystery how the custom of purchasing new uiensils of- 
brass, copper (and now of stainless steel) has been associated with the festival 
Of Dhanateras. According: to the faithfuls, the more metal vessels are 
purchased alongwith the earthen oil-candles (Deepak) and commodities for 
pompous celebrations to the coming DipawéAli, the goddess of wealth (Dhana-~ 
Laksmi) brings its showers during this auspicious festival of Dipavali. But if 
the proverbial health is something important, then this festival signifies that 
health is wealth (Dhana), and we should celebrate it as a Festival of Health. 


Dhanvantari is not a mythological or legendry figure. The name may- 
have become later a symbol of medicare and healthcare. It is now regarded 
as an incarnation of god and invariably remembered with respectful epithets. 
of Sriand Bhagawan. His full name is, therefore, Bhagawan Sri Dhanvantari, 
the one who took vow to keep humanity perfectly healthy. 


He did it not only by administering drugs and prescribing treatment, but 
by forestalling a complete code of living a life free from mental and physical. 
sickness both. Such a person has aright to be worshipped by the generations 
in all ages. Dhanvantari has thus earned an enviable role in the annals of 
Indian history of medical science for himself and this pre-Dipavali festival 
is the outcome of due recognition of reverential tributes paid to his services. 
The festival, therefore, has an important role to maintainand take suitable 
measure for keeping good health at all costs. 


Dhanvantari was born in Kashi (Varanasi), a city and centre of various. 
branches of learning since the time immemorial. The historical links also. 
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establish that he was powerful ruler of his area, whose primary aim was to 
-work for a perfectly healthy society even beyond the frontiers of his own 
kingdom. 

On the basis of etymological analysis of his name, according to the noted 
‘Sanskrit grammarian Panini, the word Dhanva, first part of his name, connotes 
Consequently, a person whose fame went beyond the deserts (and 
oceans) for his first invention and discovery of medical science and contri- 
bution thereto, was termed.as Dhanwantari. | 


‘desert’. 


This contention is further reinforced from the excerpts from the texts of 
famous work Sufruta and in its commentary by Dalhana. According to both 
‘of them, his real name was Divodasa. The mythology elaborates: that his 
grandson was awarded the title of Dhanwantari. On the other hand, the 
celebrated ancient surgeon Susruta has given different connotation and 
etymology of his name. According to him, Dhanu word in Sanskrit means 
an arch (Dhanus) and that way is the symbol of weapons to fight the diseases. 
These were nothing but the instruments of surgery. Sugruta and his teacher 
Acharya Dhanvantari were thus the noted surgeons of their period. Pratar- 
dana, Vamaka and Brahmadatta were the ruling successors to the kingdom of 
Divodasa in Kashi, while ‘ntellectual successors in line were Atri, Bhrgu, 


“Vasistha etc. named in the history. 
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Introduction 


This is a half century poem (actually containing 55 verses) by the poet 
Venkatadhvarin in praise of Sri Vedantadesika, the foremost exponent of 
Visis tadvatia Philosophy. Vedantadegika gave a definite form to Sri- Vaisnava. 
Religion and Philosophy. He was a prolific writer and was much respected by 
the people not onlv for his literary, religious and philosophical writings and his 
extra-ordinary power to defeat his adversaries in religious and philosophical 
dialogues but also for his saintly and devotional personality. Vedantadesika’s. 
admirers consisted not only of his contemporaries but also many who followed 
him even after a number of centuries. Vedantadegika lived for one hundred 
and one years from 1268 A.D. to 1369 A.D. Venkatadhvarin, who lived in 16th 
and 17th centuries A. D. was one of his foremost admirers and devotees. He 
was also one of his relations being in the direct line of Atreya Ramanuja. 
These two relations combined together urged him to write the present poem 
in his praise. 

Venkatadhvarin’s mother’s mame was Sitamba and father’s 
Raghunatha Diksita, who was a great scholar and poet and was popularly 
known as slesa-yamaka-cakravarti, Raghunatha’s father Sri Srinivasa had 
numerous disciples and people mostly knew him and addressed him as 
Appaya-guru. He was the sister’s son of Tatacarya, a well-known scholar 
of Kanchipuram. Venkatadhvarin has himself referred to these relations in 
many of his writings including the present work, in which the relevant verse 


runs as follows :— 


sSaraeateeiecagaa: oat atfrarafeeat 
oa: sreaaradifarcafasrata 4: aifaata | 
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adaea Ot: A Gea FRAUIAIAATSTTS 
Giver asgeraftefa: carat Asafa: 


Acaryapaicagat, V. 54 


Venkatadhvarin was himself a great scholar, a renowned poet and 
an author of many creative writings of different form and sizes. He wrote 
a drama named Pradyumnanandam, three campii-s named Vigvagunadarsa, 
Uttara-campii and Varadadbhyudaya-campi, a duyasraya-kdvya named Réghava- 
yadaviyam, a big stotra containing 1000 verses knows as Laksmi-Sahasram 
besides the present work which is mentioned above and is an eulogy in praise 
of Vedantadegika. There are also a few other writings attributed to 


‘Venkatadhvarin but they are not so well-known. 


T'wo of the present author’s other works, viz. ‘Laksmi-Sahasram’ and 
“Visvagunddarga-campit? also contain a few verses in praise of Vedantadesgika 
‘but it seems that the writer was not satisfied with the same and so he thought 
of writing complete work in praise of a person whom he admired and 
respected the most. It may be mentioned in this connection that one of the 
verses contained in ‘Vifvagunadarsa-campi’ has been borrowed verbatim from 
the present work, viz. verse no. 42. 


In editing the present work the following three manuscripts have been 
used : 


> 


Adyar Library, Madras, MS No. TR 806. 


be 


Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, MS. No. D. 10598. 
€. Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, MS. No. D. 10599. 
I thank the authorities of the Adyar Library Madras and the Govern- 


ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras for having made available 


Sanskrit transcriptions of the above mentioned Manuscripts to me. 


Iam fully conscious of the fact that the edition requires lot of improve- 


ments and, with all sincerity, I crave the indulgence of the scholars and assure 
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them to incorporate their valuable suggestions in the future edition of 





the book. 


My sincere thanks are due to Sri Gopal Chandra Sinha, Secretary of the 
Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow, who not only inspired me to 
take up the editing of the present work, but also went through the Press copy 

-and gave me many useful suggestions which have been incorporated herein. 


Besides, it is at his initiative that the Akhila Bharatiya Sankrit Parishad, 





Lucknow took upon itself to publish this work. I shall be failing in my duty if 
I do not put on record my sense of gratitude to Dr. S. V. Singh who inspired 
me to undertake the study of Visistadvaita system of Indian Philosophy and 
arranged my stay at Parakala Mutt at Mysore where I got the initial training 
-of the system under the feet of Shrimad Abhinava-ranganatha-parakal 
Swami. 

It is with a deep sense of gratitude that the book is dedicated to Dr. Singh 
who is not only my teacher and guide but also the Director of Research, 


_Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow. 


—— a 


aralaqS arate 


(9) 


‘aqeart Fd Fanafagiet Ges at A 
astra a fagea aqasfaite gay Ul 


(2) 
AAAS _PEATATEA qrgaaneraet | 
qtATarafaqwal T7a aqefaat il 
( 2) 


ad wae Aa SA arqeateramieay | 

qa) aad ad eqfg 24 Te4 atm Ul 
(¥ ) 

Lata satay quarrenarrarsy | 

<sqeqraa PAR ITAG ANT: argaiaea 


—_—$<$ <<<$_—— 





ths In B the following verse precedes verse no. L. 3 
TTA aeearae: xfaaimraael | 


Sararaaaai FT afaaat wal afe 


In C the verse is followed by slat qareayea TH 
2. ageua G 
3. gaz AB 


YY. qtr C 
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eH CMM K ww 5 


qo. 


( ¥ ) 
TATA HET UTA CE PACA HT: 
aaa?  wiaraaaao'eq 
( & ) 
TATA AAT T AAP ATA aA CAA — 
sarge: * qfegfaaarraaaag ® 
SMA as aalaTATSTYTSHAT— 
FATT AAT glataamesga yay T 
(ve ) 
FUSHALEATA CTT aT aT — 
Ta featteray aor fe feo Ca: 
fasafa fafaraagerdecataa’ 
arrat daca: aafeeage araafe 7 
aad B 
wana: BC 
gwar C 
azar B 
wat ArarTatfera: C 
away A 
qaraeaeqia A 
ur Y 
atlatzat BC 
earafaaq B 





APaTS TSAI 


——————_— 


eq ATATATATa: afqnappusl tae: 
aq Ase ATATCAT faaqraaeaaage: ll 
TazrHca AlSt fagaafeerarrst frat 


adtgeqna at aef fea’ ufeecawatt | 


(3 ) 


fqqar faarat fafan Hafaeatates: 

aa | -ATATFTATAT qraafaarreaaiaat | 

THT ISAT yqTeaHayr qe: 

PUG at F afapannraleaqe: 
( go ) 


Het oa@saq =A AT afqnanla “ TUF 
ANCA: Hass aa faafareateas 
pqeTeqeTea TATATATAT AE oT: | 

yee | aeaeSCTT: gfraemterataed: It 


ee 


q. famtaxaaeacqage A B 
faagrwag: taqeq age C 


wat B 


Verses 


ees eee seo 


qtzqz p 


alfug aaft A C 
fafa BC 


. * A 
Nos. 8 and 9 are 9 and 8 respectively itl 


fala c 
aunt B aad C 
Gy BC 


145. 
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( 22) 


caeatq pate: osfasage ArT SA: 
qaastara: «ae TTAAgia oT fe a 
aneatsaraeat fafa feta aerat:  BAx<aT: 
greqeq fa a arfinqad add: ul 


( 22) 


“A 


Taras Hear y ft TASHA Tat 

Wey |= -aeaa afapantagaaaal 
fag: = -waTTaT qetrsgat: = WALA 
apraryeararard hea Ae qq waa: ot 


( 23) 


aaa aot 0 wrfyarat afagia 
AH: HATHA faTaAHelenayy 
asa OT SAT HR: TTAAGS CHAT AT 
agae fewat 8=—- wyfegqeagaaala I 


a ee 


Weve 


q4: C 


GMs K ww Wo 


ne 


Bb 


Tata A 
saad AB 
wMarta BC 


faat C 
TafEt B 


aed 
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( &v ) 


qgeaaq alt anata | =6aatT oat OCaadt 
qatar Tatas Aaa aa aT TAA | 
pat 6 (tHe ft  afanarpgaents or 
faar pfeqniaidaad qaeieyraaran: T 


( a%) 


y: eauieaqwampaiy = Wacdataa:* | TAH 
Tea HHAsTfaa san warty | 
atqaeq ga gaxfaaa | aatadroteaa 
Feuraeaara faeaqzy aey FMEA AA: I 


(. Be.) 


ygatatatifest afacd: = taareargarrgai— 
qagqiHa vee FAA qafet = BITES 
fusrat afe ar <eeanfag: ATAT:” HRA Tal” 
Ararat ararefaraqae Ta eaTa wT Wa: Ou 








qed C 

quia aafa B 

afaat A C 

waa A 

AgaslaT: C 

aq AB 

giag B 

ota: A 

qat B 

verses 15 and 16 are 16 and 15 respectively in B 


x a oy 


een ff oY 


—O 








4148 
( ve ) 
altar aaiacqe: sfeag aaita yaifa A 
A AT aMATAR SIE CAST TTA | 
ASAT A ATTN ATT AZT UagIva— 
<eat faeataet saa waafefecarvfacarts: 1 
( ¢5 ) 
qarey He fteag weseqzrataarTe: 
aad aencqraetanaty: aaa yaita 7 
areaiaiaaaiad AH OAS OSTATAA ATA 
frat adtaafafefaserematenadt 
(8s) 
yearg'* ofaat agi saat wets” qerfs ar 
aay sfaniatatra atta st aare | 
qaifa aadiafa: sfafedt’s gat tacqrea— 
caTaeeyea Tarhs aaa atala alta A 
q TA 
XR. HAF: B 
2. FATA 
¥. wu 
4. waleeq B 
& as 
9. @C 
Ss. awlarad B 
8. trata AP 
Qo. adtPFrafe: B 
44. A Omits this verse. 
qk, Watad A 
43, siaarenrfat C 
qv qara C 
gy ae C 
9%. Sidat BC 
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( 2° ) 


azarat afaaraatia afafaa | pegearceared:” 
aeaad sftard wanaa: fa atazat dad | 
alscHpent ca tfefifasrearamarear 

most: Hoatea fH rafaaa® sHosqrayeh 





( 22) 


wear: Geaaag gare fearactgarfVat 
fanisn fararSaar aaa frat sarargad | 
eqai ®aa adafa afe amar gaia: 
ard farmear aarafaefa’ peatfegitad 


( 22 ) 


qeatatfa fraeaatfa agfa: atara dacazt— 
gear 7 Haase ashe gaa: KATACA qIAlHar: | 
fader o¢ faauaaan faaia gata ay 
facat famarratinan fra cate wet Fa: | 





aura B 
RTsateataatady B 
qaqarq C 

B omits #17 
cafama B 
grata A 

Zatz C 
favatsaarzzataat BC 
az ata C 

‘qo «6parafatata BOC 
44. dear BC 

42, aT A 


LU wo 


AU 


png me x 
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Game XK ww 0 


ALE 
( 23 ) 
ATTA HCY aera faa Carawtg TS IgzI— 
STaTaTaeary TET TAT aATAfA’ ATAaTSAar | 
TUCHHAAY THAT Te Tara a A— 
qv: fe ae armaragem qa at HeqaTA_ 1 
( av ) 
Hulaeerarsy BIStT aaragte— 
g faefafrarat’ EUSA ea a: | 
a fanyTagied ea hraqgan ig qT 
fagetaaataar® Tao PVSTAAT TA (| 
( 24 ) 
TUN AT VSPA IT A ATEA Ta S aT 
faafaayor yar qa STA ATT 
faerg gfe afeag faeraat = faqfeae 
faferanaaest: TaITaeqTeT: 
IaH B 
WY SITMTATFT C 
wTaqBC 
frat B 
TUT: B 
mera C 
TI B 
at C 
fagufaaafaat p 
fagxfa aafaar CG 
qtqdgaerat B 


ATA I SATA 


( 2¢ ) 


ga fcafanrers feat ena- 
ofa te AHATHAMTAATATT ITA | 
aeumazn faa faa aaa ya 
ACO ATATTA aTe qaTeaTTT T 


( av ) 


e fran farsa ag gcemla yal — 
fig faacamiti = aegargTst: 
afanaafaeret Hae aleagea: 
arfagrategta at: medias: Il 


(35) 


faarg Pact EaTaTTAT RETA 
frafaefnazeat =| - THEM metres 
TATA fazed: Grate — 
ifaaaaafaat «— ATeSHT fefsnTet: 


yatat BC 
qafAdg A 


qt: B 


aaa ga A 


talfa C 
fanq A 
afaad A 


a 
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152 
( 22 ) 
aaate’ fasaeafaararat THET 
TATMTITEATT AGE: PAT | 
ataqafarard = FR: FeTATAT— 
eqag Tage ara qaqa I 
( 30 ) 
afisfarqararase tea FET — 
TACT HABA AAT USS FAT 
fagtrgeare? = =—-Aaa qa 
BAHAR ATER: HETASATCTAAT : T 
( 32) 
Sfrvcarfae aerferets fate — 
FEAT agra faus fAUA Tey | 
afatfa atarirata tA yah Tat 
fasafargacenfant zwq MTT 
q. wAZA 
2. STATA: B 
3. aTat B 
¥. watC 
y. fara AC 
¢. agaia B 
we. waa 
cs. gefh AC 
%. gaa © 





ATA TaN 








( 32) 


aaatafaa Hay ara wag > — 
safmaareraisfase aygaqy Re 


eH AYA yas 
aztfasartaar ata farcmeqaaat 
( 33 ) 


THATS Mawes tas fesqay:- 
afeaqqargag frag feast fear: 
farguiaag tiga: fafgareraer 
facafa gata saafsaraa aay 


( 3x ) 


feat feafa aud feafa at apeatrar 
adta aft aqua faanfa  sfasarraa 


aatiage ‘afrancatecafearareat 


aatfa ufa arae aefa faeqara Tat lt 


aA B 
sfaazat C 

zz B 

gaia Bo 
qqaaaacat B 
HIATT Wag C 
AT C 

Tz B 

gaia B 
ataraat B 
gaa A 

qateq C 

frax B 


Aaa T sega — 
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( 34 ) 


TEHSAS BOS Os ACA HITAT— 
atCHAeU sel feaaneAAsofea: 


ya ea Gaga: «= at Pagsadeqiadr— 


waaawmagiet = gaa = fae: 


[ 2 J 
afqnperefraatiaaaita 
stageatesat qat GteaTT 
aan fr HAT: tH sca sea 


afeq'nat oa anrg fe acd 


( 3 ) 


FarAC A atlaeaaaraty — 
AV STATS ATA FAL STAT ATCT 
FaleaT LETAHA HUST fanrel 


Talat weft at Aft  aragar: 


aaz B 
WFatz B 
aad B 
adalat C 
eaat C, cay A 
qzq B 
farararaaeq A 
fara TATA TH AaTAT ET C 
qategq A 

aay A 

ward B 


I} 


ATA AISA TT 155 
(35 ) 


ATATA ATA Als TESA EBA AT 
MAA HAT SAA ETAT I 
goa tard Taaradgaatd— 
aalfad safe’ HeTHATAasSA’ Ut 





( 33 ) 

waa | fag qAGITS 

faqatarqagaa = fesqTATAL | 
TAMAR setaH qT | 
: 1h | 
tite q Krom faraea ral 7 | 
| 
( Yo ) | 
| 
| 
HA ATCAM TAT ATS | 





afat senradtaitoy | 
qa J aa foe qeTUtT 
faaraanata UAT Mt 


ST ST 


q. aft BC 

2. fHats A 

2. HATizasey B 
¥. waTA 

¥. wfaserB 





156 ETA 
( ve ) 
AAAs stfas aeHacHay 
ut qat sTetadh wSaaT 
| eqalacS VaqUHa: Hat 
Huse afaarfenacy T 
( ¥2 ) 
aa ea ATA TYTNET <a 
Tara AIT HEAT WATFTH | 
Hara FRAT 
yarat BISA |= TAT tila \ 
( ¥3 ) 
aun fuer at wg gTy at 
faaaoaat faratat aisaetg’” farere at 
ances aaa raed fay eft— 
| Wea aod’: wt aN aaa 
et 
1. shea qv. Breads as, 
atfhe axareagt =| FWaAT......aTa AY 
RX. ae Cc at fararat ar aaa fare ar) 
2.  atfarart c SAMA Teale H IA A 
¥.  gaafacs: BC e¢ efuramraraarart 
%. Wale deat B ast gaaqd arg atfaa I 
pifa deat C 
&. Hara B 
%. Waa B 
cS. ara A 
8. gry B 
q°. faatkarag C 
42. @=C 


q2. AaAaa Cc 
42. RaAGTaT BC 


“ara ga 157 


CC 
fagrnis faatcear faxed — 
faneatfas aca fare aga: 
MALAY TTT ATT SATFIRATSA 
CAI Fs Tarearat zecaHorta fa: 
( ¥¥ ) 

sfaanteas Tarai ads ata — 
THATS “ATATSATAITHTAATTHT 
fafadefxasear =——- Fareaeterwareet 
AFATA] AGT AGT tqaeq Tz Aare | 


( ¥& ) 
aTazanaa frat’! = <aT— 
aA TATA aTAITT 
aifateaq  waeaatfart— 
afar argarrag = 





ufo B 

azuiaar C 

waq B 

qaregaaradt AB 

qfa: © 

sataaq BC 

aiaat A 

Gt A 

atag A alaqgt BC 

HHT A 

aad B 

94. fat... B 
frarzat C 

42. aaTTaTa B 
raqataard C 

‘93. e@faateaqy...B C 


oo HG mm 3c K ww. | 
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oe Kp oS 


G 


( ve ) 


LaTHTAT LAT aaae | 


TAT ALTA EATA 


AeA STRtAAs AT 


aoraa Ufa 7TH: TAH: 


( ¥s ) 


Wat ustauear’ afrafaaagzats aT ATTaTAT | 
arr wzaarar’ fac’ ge fe aat carfeareartaarear’ 1 


Heat Reaara «AfafracgTaaay UTA: 
MH A PAIN TTATATATA PULA HT RTT ATA 


qhafaanfed Ba 
WarettsatT AC 
Walt A, gift C 
aaa B 

fiz A faa Bc 
afza BC 
vente B 

caTarat B 
arTatateat B 
THATITATT A 


ATATA TSAI 159 


( ¥@ ) 


asagfifesarfes' sHeqe nas fare tari 
qeneuigieaatta gamayTareateotarcoutsy 
raraqaarmaria «=| a fasaanaeatecdeateattt 
azaearatfaatfa eqefaTaAaeaTa gay 


(yo). 


seat cearfaatiea: ofa cfaaaararra aera 
stat ar Aaghe: axfredaqarar Saree: 
seat wearfezacet fanaa agat aay TAA: 
fread? Safad? oafe ofa sfasiearafsras 


—= —=—_——— Oe OO — -___— 
—o 


-q. 


dn, 
1%: 


eqeaqatt 4 atfea A 
eqSaes toa alsa C 
AT A 

aatiatiat A 

qeara arerareatht A 


TRATSTCMAT TAT B 


qfagaamacatefaeateartt A 
gfaragaaeatedteareattt B 
qfarfanasatazdeateattt C 
geatinaitte BC 

afaxtt A 

cafaxta B 

afacfa C 

azfretiaadt Tat B 


acfretatat TAT C 


sjearag atfaaset B 

seat qeatfaacel C 
fanfadaeat B 

afaqfa: diarfsaraeze AB 
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( ¥% ) 
qe 'HSTessasataa: = aTatfateearettr: 
araegefaaradizatia: = aaasstafr: | 
| araeateafrarearHad cae tear taser sofa — 
| eaffeasnaqaarfa: atagea: afa: ou 
| ( 42 ) 
Wary Farrage: TF yaT— 
aeqrentagiaaat «mga 
TR faaarieagataaat— 
QFE FT USTTAATAAT 
71. FB 
2% atc 
3. BTA 
. The 3rd and 4th lines of the verse are the first two lines, and lst and! 
2nd lines are 3rd and 4th lines in A. 
y. ara 
q. qua B 


i, FATAaT: BC 


ATA ISAT — 


( 43%) 





ays Gatfasasitarat— 
TTT: 
ara afasatserat— 
grat Fareaefara: 


( xx ) 


FlaareateaeVagaa:* Treattfaara ftadt 
Ta: freqaradtinanfaatttte gq: alla 4 
aaaeg get: RT GAAUFANAA SITE 
qa teat qgereafents: qSaraat |= ASaha: i 


d 52 and 53 above are numbered as 53 and 59 


9. In GC verses numbere 
respectively. 
B Reads as follows: 
araaraisea = Sarat 
ST Wiles eons yc: 1 
ga afaaarerar 
erat aarecefaa: uN 
2. sfreratgsra aiid: G 
R. qa A 


162 AeTH 


(4x ) 
qarnacaagia = F fagaiaragd 
qqaaedt' Tefaa <A WaAaTATAHIaTA | 
uUsitarant sas geX TeWET WAATA 
qq yd aqaaiar? aHstatq Ft 11 


eeaTaaMafioaad Taratfaadasa agereatent faxfaar 
ATMAISAlaT AAAT We 








«oso 


1. Tara C 

XR. Wet B, aazet C 
3. afadtc 

¥. CC Reads as follows 


aaa fararay~a = at: 
aagades aera faprnatasaaraa gardai weaags fa faaeaagy fara 
aMeAT alas ar fagartgarara a Nad aa HIS SAT MATA HATA ATS VT Magara aa- 
aa gearcaratarfaasar (fa )aanifeaiaacaraaqaaey = 8= wWequaaaaiaa} 
Taras TgeTaasaat = faxfaat staarrararaegfa: = arqat i 


ACARYA-PANCASAT 
TRANSLATION 


I adore the deity as well as the preceptor, (both) bearing the name 
Venkatanatha, one pervading the Vedanta and the other rambling in 
Vedanta. The former +s known as the lord of Segagiri and the latter 


as the lord of all speeches. 


I take refuge in the deity as well as in the preceptor, both of whom 


are known as Srimad (i.e. accompanied by Laksmi in one case and 
endowed with glory in the other) Verkatandatha, are marked with noble 
discus (Sudargana) and big conch (Paficajanya), and are abode of 


supreme bliss. 


praise the virtuous Bhagavatas, the deity and the 


© noble speech ! 
ll-known in the Vedanta and who them- 


preceptor, whose glory 1s we 


selves take birth for redemption of the universe. 


ectar of an account of Vedantadesgika I purify my tongue 


With the n 
d with dirty and sticky mud i.e. praise of wicked 


which has been soile 
kings. 


May the wise, contemplating upon the two feet of the foremost of the 


Vedanta sages, honour this stotra (eulogy) which is the destroyer of 


inner darkness (ignorance). 


great exertion caused by composing verses in 


ut of shamelessness due to greed, I, 
fthe nectar of Vedantadesika’s 


Tired on account of 


praise of undeserving persons © 
to the ocean 0 


now plunge myself 
pable of delighting wisemen and also those who 


life-story which is ca 
are free from three kinds of miseries. 

d become benumbed before this by describing 
s of oceans, mountains, gardens, breezes, 


) compose this praise (stava) of Sriman 


I, whose tongue ha 
insignificant characteristic 
cupid (Kama) etc., (now 
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IQ. 


JEM 


12. 


I4, 


Veddntadegika. Wisemen should forgive my speech if it is found 


unskilled anywhere. 


On the one side is the master of all speech, lion among poets and 
logicians, the preceptor and on the other am [, an evil-minded person 
unskilled in properly making even three or four utterances. Still the 
devotion is prompting me to hasten in his praise by dispelling shyness 
caused by the ridicules of unskilled. 


May the preceptor, who is a lion among poets and logicians, a recept- 
acle of all learning, a Garuda for all evil-minded snakes, an assemblage 
of good fortunes, Sun for lotuses of beautiful poetry, an authority on 
the Sribhasya (of Ramanuja) and an ocean producing the art of 


Saranagati, bestow immense good upon us. 


Folding both the hands with devotion I pay obeisance to the preceptor, 
who is a lion among poets and logicians, a Mandara tree for those 
who go to him for refuge, and whose compositions are interspersed 
with profuse charm of the upanigads, give appropriate blows to the 
opponents and are well known. 


In every region there are numerous writers of compositions, but they 
do not stand in comparison with Vedantadesika; birds making 
humming sounds in various directions spread all around, but can they 
succeed in following the ways of Garuda. 


Which man of taste would, after tasting with his ears Kavi-tarkika- 
simha’s (lion among poets and logicians) skilled compositions, a 
rendezwous of the merits of perspiquity, vigour, loveliness and the 
like, arid after repeatedly milking the juice of tranquillity, regard 
others who boast themselves of being poets as great. 


I make salutations to the said Vedantadesika, monarch of poets an@ 
the king of champion logicians, who spelled out in one night one 
thousand verses in praise of the sandals of Madhurpu (the slayer of 
Madhu), the verses which are pleasing to Sahrdaya-s and have robbed 
madhu of his glory. 


That Vedanta which protects the three Varnna-s and other one (i.e, 
Dravida Vedanta), which protects all the four Varna-s, the essence of 
both of which became incomprehensible to the learned in the Kalj 
age. The preceptor Kavi-tarkika-simha (lion among poets and logi- 








aratqqSarad _ 


15. 


16. 


Lys 


18. 


Ig, 


20, 


eiabs) activised both of thcm. Who other than the sun is capable of 
illuminating the eyes ? 


amie to that highest universal teacher whose only wealth was 
Vedanta and who descend¢d in the great line of the sage (Vigvamitra), 
who was a lotus-born (Brahma) having a single face taking upon 
himself the great task of creating another Svarga (heaven) and got 
from disciple Rama, the chief of Solar race the position of being his 


teacher in the use of arms. 


O learned men! if there is a desire to plunge ‘nto the ocean of milk 
of Ramanuja Philosophy, if there is an urge to tame the snakes of 
rising arrogance and of opposition to the doctrines of Vedanta or if 
you want to know as to what is contained in the Rahasya-Krtt-s, then 


attach your mind to the lotus-feet of Vedantadesika. 


Let Sriman Vedantadegika bestow upon me an abundance of blessings, 


Vedantadesika, whose waves of speech constitute th 


devotion to show its dancing art, are like the lion’s roar dispersing 
pattle of disputations, 


orldly life and have put 
by their misinter- 


e stage for Vignu’s 


mighty elephants (opponents) engaged in a 
help a person to cross over the vast river of w 
an end to the affliction caused to the Vedas 


preta tions. 


mong preceptors be pleased to 
Venkataratha, who 1s Garuda 
© Vedas and is a teacher of 


Let Srimin Venkatanatha, jewel 4 
bestow upon me blessings in abundance, 
for the snakes of doctrines opposed to th 
Vedantavidya and whose sayings, like a row of waves of the celestial 
Ganges, are purifying my mind which has been stained by all-perva- 
ding ignorance and is fickle and languid by its very nature. 


Let the renowned poets compose prose or verse in plenty, but the 


utterances of Vedantadesika alone shower delight 1n the ears of 
learned men. Let a mass of creepers blow numerous flowers everyday, 


but they do not give us as much fragrance as does the Jati creeper. 


What difference does it make if a few persons having superficial 
knowledge put the works of Vedantadesika at par with the utterances 
of other poets. What excellence do the frogs find in the celestial 
Ganges (or carcnamrta of Lord Visnu) as compared to the water of a 


tank by crores of frolicking crabs and insects ? 
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21. 


oan 


25, 


24. 


29. 


26. 


ahs 


io. 
If a few persons blind to the ways of diction since birth and uttering a 
couple of words with great effort court rivalry with the great poet 
Vedantadesgika, author of innumerable works, then why should the 
fire-fly fight shy of entering into a battle with the Sun. 


Good men have written stotra-s even about such poets as took to pride 
after writing only six or seven works and taking a long number of 
years in doing so. Which wise man would not glorify the great 
Vedantadegika who remained modest even after producing without 


any effort a century of jewels of writings. 


After bowing down before all the Acaryas beginning from the top of the 
golden mountain right upto Lankapuri, I would request them with 
these modest words to tell me if they have seen anybody as good as 
Vedantadegika in his type of poetry, his methods of logical reasoning, 
Tantra and Vedanta. I earnestly bescach you kindly to tell me 
the truth. 


Tormenting the hearts of holders of false beliefs let some such precep- 
tor of Vedanta, whose greatness might be spreading on account of his 
loud and ear-pleasing sound (like that of a temple bell) and whom for 
that reason wise men rightly consider to be an incarnation of Visnu’s 
Bell, drive away from us the evil spirit of our inclination towards sin. 


May the wise one known as Vedantadeégika, the dispeller of the agony 
of the Sastras caused by wicked egoing of apponents’ views, Possessor 
of a fully blossomed bunch of good quality, a universally honoured 
scholar, knower of all the Mantras and master of all knowledge, reside 
in my heart, 


I worship the lovely feet of Vedantadegika who is a pleasure-garden 
for the science relating to farandgati to take rest, the feet which have 
turned red by the rubbing of stones in the row of crowns over the 
heads of opponents, the reasonings advanced by whom in support of 
their views have brought ruin upen them. 


Just asa lion roaming about in a dense forest fills both the ears with 
a loud and deep roar and provides those who follow in his foot-steps 
with Gaja-Mukta-s by trampling down wicked and mad elephants, 
which have become dirty on account of ichor flowing from their 
temples, in the same way this lion (i.e. Vedantadesika) taking pleasure 





AAAI SATA 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


33. 
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in poetic compositions promotes the Vedic learning of both the Sanskrit 
and Dravida Vedas (or of all the four Vedas) and provides those who 
take refuge in his feet with the company of liberated souls by annihila- 
ting wicked persons who are intoxicated with pride and whuse inside 
has become impure on account of their sins. 


May the king of poets Sri Venkatanatha, charmer of the snakes of 
opposite views, whose beautiful and faultless verses put to naught the 
passion of the art of poetry which was personified in the man known 
as Dindima, favour me with his teachings which are like the essence of 
honey-liquor. 


That poet Venketesa who, by his utterances causes crooked persons to 
tremble, has taken to a virtuous path, has been blessed with mastery 
over Vedanta and bring nectar from Hari’s presence just as Garuda by 
his thunderous voice makes snakes to tremble, always moves on the 
right path, has been blessed with the company of God whom all the 


3 noua’ 
Vedas lead to (i.e. Visnu) and brought nectar from Indra’s possession, 


is rightly known as Vainateya. 


May the lion among poets and Icgicians 511 Vedantadcsika, who, on 


account of his proficiency in worshipping the lotus-feet of the Seer of 


the Dravid-Vedic School has attained perfection, who is like the wish- 
fulfilling tree for those who go to him for refuge and who 1s possessed 
> 


of abundant lustre, bring +mmense good to us. 


May the monarch of poets Sri Venkatesa, who has attained cleverness 
¢ demolishing false doctrines of the opposite schools, the 
sanctified by coming in contact with 
pers to get rid of the pollution 


in the game 0 
stream of whose saying 
Ramanuja’s feet makes his worship , : 
caused by their getting plunged in the mire of sensory objects, work 


for us to attain the Abhiramapada (i.e. nearness to Visnu). 

Vedantadesika’s beautiful sayings, laden with the 
demon’s destroyers, (Lord Hayagriva’s) lotus-feet 
f the surpassing sweetness) causes in the heney of 


May the stream of 
perfume of Madhu- 


which (on account 0 ; 
the flowers of the Madhavi creeper, which has been bent down by the 


gently shaking of the breeze having its abode in the cavesof the 
o 


Malaya mountain, drive away my <¢ fflictions. 


whose intellect has become mature on account of keing 


Those people 
Pop e divine utterances of Vecanta- 


ork ‘out of their intimacy with th 











34, 


30. 


36. 


a 


38. 


30. 


40. 


aA 


degika, who have for all times placed their load of responsibilities over 
God Visnu, whose vehicle is the enemy of Serpent-king (i.e. Garuda), 
break the hearts of the violent snakes of false doctrines. 


Vedantadesika, who has defeated rambling opponents, establishes the 
glory in the three worlds even of Mukunda’s beloved (Laksmi), who 
herself imparts permanent and extra ordinary glory to others and 
bestows on the believers worldy riches as well as salvation hereafter. 


Day after day may I drink (enjoy) the teachings of Sri Vedantadcégika 
which break the pride of the waves of the celestial Ganges roaming 
about in dancing Siva’s matted hair, crush the miseries of the three 
worlds, are honoured by the enlightened like nectar and compete with 


the Kamadhenu’s milk. 


Oh, how do not others feel ashamed in saying in assemblies before 
those virtuous men who are continuously holding the pearl-like teachings 
of Vedantadesika in the cavity of their ears that they too are poets. 


Disputationists who are clever in tainting the core of the Vedas do not, 
after they have taken a dip in the stream of utterings af Vedantadesgika, 
who is very intimate with the doctrines relating to all good people, 
who roam about in the interior of the Vedas, forget the essence of his 
doctrines. 


Suffering by increasing inflictions I take refuge in the great preceptor 
who is deviod of an iota of sufferings, is always cheerful, protects the 
virtuous Brahmanas by his deep pondering into the hundred schools 
of YVajurveda, is the son of Anantasiiri and is pleasing to others as an 
affl cted person takes shelter under the glittering wish-yielding tree 
whic has kindly deposed sprouts, protects good birds by its hundreds 
of branches and is laden with fragrance. 


O tongue ! glorify that teacher of Vedanta (Vedantadesika) who is 
skilled in crushing the evil-minded snakes, is pleasing to those who 
bow down before him and whose doctrines have imparted power to 
others for going to Vaikuntha just as the son of Vinata (i.e. Garuda) is 
adept in crushing snakes, is the best amongst birds and whose wings 
provide others with the power to go to Vaikuntha. 


On account of his ability to demolish the false doctrines I consider 
Vedantadegika as Ramacandra, Vedantadegika, who imparted dignity 
to vdnt, is virtuous and is devoted to Ramanuja’s philosophy just as 


ee 


ATaTA ISAT es 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


49. 


46. 


47, 


48. 


Ramacandra had the power to destroy the evil-minded Raksasas 
: ° a 
established Bharata’s glory, was virtuous and had always an eye to be 


seeing Laksamana. 

Devoted sincerely to the Dvaya Mantra, having good deeds to his. 
credit, like Brahma, the lion among poets and logicians, Sri Vedanta- 
degika makes the ¢trayi which couched into two forms Sanskrit and. 


Dravida to take innumerable forms. 


Which virtuous man would opt for a preceptor other than this one,. 
who by worshiping the horse-faced God (Hayagriva), allays the Tamas-~ 


born pride of the evil-minded. 


I adore my lord Srj Vedantadegika who is endowed with clear-minded- 
an affulgence of Sattvaguna, whose riches consist of 
ho is even-minded towards a king 
s good qualities and 


ness on account of 
only self-surrender to Hari and w 
and a beggar, w ealth and straw, praise of hi 
censure and women and rocks. 


May Sri Vedantadesika, who is a pleasure-house of the Goddess of 


learning, is a Sun for blossomi 
refuge for the essence of qualitie 
abode for rising compassion and 


docrines (or treasure of a secret art). 


ng of the lotus of non-attachment, a 
s of tranquility and self-restraint, an 
qa moon for illuminating secret 


hich virtuous person would not be pleased with 


which destroys the sins which have been 
rof ninth Rasa (o.6. Santa), is a torch for 
¢ Sribhas ya which 1s itself capable of unfold- 
€ the renowned and weighty sayings of 


The heart of w 
Vedantadegika’s vant 
committed, is the give 
illuminating the import © 
ing the path for propagation 0 
former teachers. 


a who takes pleasure in recounting: 


We take refuge 10 Sri V edantadesik 
eart is a dwelling place for 


the good deeds of Vasudeva, whose h 


compassion, who is a resting place for morals and is born in Visva- 


mitra-line. 


», would not eulogise this jewel of aman, 


minates everything b 
family (i.e. Vigvamitra-gotra). 


Which discerning ma 
Sri. Vedantadesika who illu 
born of that gold-producing good 


y its lustre and was 


ing from Ved antadesika, 


May the flow of the steady speech proceed 
tempering the roaring 


which is auspicious, rich in beautiful words, 
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49. 


50. 


31. 


22. 


D3. 


DA. 


~ 


sound of pervese adversaries, making the speech of virtuous men flow, 


respected among learned men for its savouriness and competent to 


bestow good fortune destroy the multitude of causeful and causeless 


sins along with passions and miseries accompanying them. 


Such are the sayings of Sri Vedantadegika. They set aside the utter- 
ances of Brahman (i.e. Yoga-philosophy), clearly undo the course of 
Saiva system, break down the sayings of Bhatta school (of Mimamsa 
philosophy), put a stop to the speedily running tradition of Guru’s 
system (Prabhakar school of Mimamsa philosophy); make the Maya- 
vada (Advaita system of Vedanta philosophy) fade out, destroy the 
contradictory statements of Buddhist philosophy and are skilful in 
establishing the lucid doctrines of the Vedas. 


On the rise of this preceptor-king who is like a moon churned out of 
the ocean of the mature sayings of Sri Ramanuja, the utterances of the 
holders of doctrines based on false reasoning went down, the Buddhist 
System became very lean, the Saiva marga lost its supporting strength, 
the Jaina philosophical doctrines were reduced to extreme thinness, 
the system propounded by Madhva etc. melted away, and the path 
laid down by Madhva and others on being eroded by the demolishing 
this doctrines (wings) got disturbed. 


Sri Venkatega is an elephant driver’s hook for controling the herd of 
elephants representing the devotee’s sins, a divine Arant (wood stick 
for generating fire) for kindling the fire of wisdom, a way (of life) 
applauded by those endowed with Sattva-guna, a crest jewel of the 
Sarvajiias (all knowing persons), a sun for completely cutting down the 
internal darkness, a possessor of an inflamed fire-like complexion and 
is a thunder-bolt for smashing the pride-hill of the propounders of 
false doctrines, 


May that preceptor of Vedanta, who, for acquiring metaphysical know- 
ledge, resorted to both the RamAanujas, one holding the threefold staff 
of a Sanyasin and the other born in Atri-gotra, be for our bliss. 


The destroyer of the pride of the poets Sri Vedantadegika shines from 
the Setubandha Ramegwara right upto the Kailaésa mountain. 


Venkatadhvarin, the son of the Atreyagotra-born » wise and renowned 
Raghunatha Diksita, who himself was a son of Sri Srinivasestin the 
sister’s son of Sri Tatadhvarin and who was always awake, praised 
Sri Vedantadegika with these beautiful fifty verses. 
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The lotus-eyed (Visnu) lives in the hearts of those pious persons who 
early in the morning repeatedly recite this Vedantaryastava which is 
pleasing to the learned, his wife Laksmi makes her abode in their 
houses and the wife of the Brahmen (the one born from him) i.e. 
Sayasvati resides in their mouths and his dart keeps away. 


Here ends Acarya—-Paftcasat composed by Venkatadhvarin, an 
ornament of Atrigotra and the son of Raghunatha Diksita, 





NOTES 


1. setifis 


; This = to Vedantadegika’s multi-lingual knowledge. WVedanta- 
iniaans Himself saeeetai this fact in the Samkalpasaryodaya. Presenting 
Ramanuja as Guru and himself as Sisya, Vedantadegika does in the form of a 


dialogue between the two, say— 
fact :—aTat ! sa: gaptat afez:, 
TTT Tet wea ary aA rereaTeaSs 
TENG NTR Tat great arat sa Gateata: Yo ll 
1 BMMTTI saasgegareatsfr afeatrar sfeetccarfy 


acta fe fra; forraaretarat tafafa | 
Samkalpasuryodaya, 2 





i. sqearae fara 
See 25 (i) 


sqearaa fara tert — 


This refers to a En interesting episode. WVidyaranya, a great scholar of 
Advaita, freed the princess of Vijayanagar kingdom from the possession of a | 
Brahma-raksasa. He was rewarded with the ministership of the kingdom. | 
Vidyaranya invited Vedantadegika, who was leading a mendicant’s life, to 
the court of the ALOg of Vijayanagar with a view to rid him (Vedantadesika) 
_of poverty: Tatung down the offer, Vedantadeégika sent his reply in five verses, | 
known 45 Vairagyapancakam, which starts with the following well-known | 


wv erse— 
aie rraimnaaaarga earaiaa— 
Tastee wat A APaTAR | 
¢q Yfagva fafraque atsat cara: ga 
arargteyd paagaa ed em fares i 
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5. azaragqure 
See 25 (i) 





6, faTHasrye 
(See 25 (1) 


PATTATITTAT ALT 
(See 4) 


8. pfananprsltage : 


Vedantadesika himself refers to similar titles in his works. F 
‘ or 


.example— 
| 


(a) RTF: maeapqeraa: Ta 
au a og afaatiaatagara: I | 
afaxrat atafa:, 8% | 
| 


amafafasat: Ted eaaladegit WHAT | 


(b) 
afyarieararent AGETAA facfaataats 1 
zamtacaad, 33 
(c) 3fa afrariwadafeaarara agers ary 
qaTAeTTATh qgeyeaay WAT TAATTA Ul | 
 aregaraay, 101 | 


(d) afynaatae 24 azqrarara §=scafaeara: | 


sana atgafatedt caregfa «agents: Ml 
qaqa aa Tay 


aranuptater fad HAITARATS EATEN l 


‘(e) 
TAATTATAAT TST qaaieana =afea: ll 
WAIWIAA, area TIT 
(f) dat qeatad alata faaataead Tatar | 


atat Tata afapaeqereae Teew: Ul 


HAT 
TeSTSaIIT, 92 
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(g) anf gaffe afea: aweqaeat | 
HlaPapyreT: Taqeacaaea: I 
THACAMIAA, AA TAA 


(h) saga  agdroftfatiesa TqaTL | 
a anqayieg: aque RIAL 
qreaqiegaay, 24.97 


The title ataatfmafag (lion among poets and logiciaus) was given to him. 
by Sudargana Bhatta, author of TATHU AAT a renowned commentary of* 


Sribhas ya of Ramanuja, and other scholars of Visistddvaita, since he had no 
match in the field of poetry and astra’. 


Guruparamparaprabhava describes a few episodes regarding this title— 


(i) Krsna Migra, a scholar-poet from North came for Sastrartha with. 
Vedantadeéika. Vedantadesika defeated him in a three-day Sastrartha. Krsna 
Misra, thereupon, proposed to show him next day his drama Prabodhacandro-. 
daya. Vedantadegika also proposed to show him-next day his drama Samkalpa- 
siuryodaya, Vedantadesika, without seeing Prabodhacandrodaya that very night 
wrote his drama Samkalapasiiryodaya refuting therein the thesis of Probodhg-. 
candrodaya. Astonishéd Krsna Migra, thus, realized the correctness of the title 

‘Kavi-tarkika-Simha,. 


(11) Hearing the defeat of Krsna Miégra .a poet named -Dindima came 
and showed his Ramabhyudaya to Vedantadegika. WVedantadesgika also showed 
him Yadavabhyudaya and’ Hamsasandesa. Dindima declared him Kavt-tarkika-. 
Simha. 


(iii) Once in Sri Rangam temple Saumya Jamatr Nainar younger 
brother of Sri Lokacarya challenged Vedantadeégika in a poetic duel with the 
declaration that only one, who could write 1000 verses in a single night would 
be called Kavi-tarkika-Simha. The challenge was accepted. Tengalai Acarya 
Saumya Jamatr Nainar could compose. only 300.verses of his Pada-kamala-. 
sahasra during the whole of the night, while Vedantadesika completed his. 
Padukasahasra in only second quarter (prahara) of the night. Thus the title 
of Kavi-tarkika-simha of Yedantadesika, was established. 


[1] qaert ara! fe a site aq? ata a ——— 
favarfamfaat fasarfeariagones fayefaafaercquedaes qetharerangeaeya— 
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SATAPAT TMT T TAA GRU S: A TST Ia faem AT Aes ASTM AAT: afaaitaatag 
ofa WeaqTayTaATeA: srasafias dacaasarfaaam feared: qqaeaas HETMAAT- 
‘famrezata: eecces “ZqTaAT ATA Hla: | qsHerqaiad, TEATAAT 





9. wfanapHosTayA: 
See 8 


10. afananfasrayea 
See 8 


ll. aaraerara: 
See 25 (i) 


13. aHgacfaaratafaciar 
See 8 


qa wale: ATTTaCHhAAAT | 
ngfeteaat wyfegraaeaaae | 
See 8 (iii) 
14, afananetayent 
See 8 
17. aafreyze: 
See 25 (1) 


19. afratfaafarafire: 
see 25 (1) 


90. aztgeatafaaraatia 
See 25 (i) 


21. fararsaaraafaat 
See 25 (i) 


22. fararaataaate 
See 25 (1) 


23. ATTATFAT aN 
1 See.25 (4) 
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24. Farag: - 
See 25 (i) 


FAC AVETTAT TA 


In the Srivaisnava tradition Vedantadesika is considered to be an incar- 
nation of the Bell of Lord Visnu (Lord Venkatesgvara of Tirupati). According 
to Guruparamparaprabhava, which records the Ghantdvatéra-episode, Lord 
Venkatega instructed Sri Anantastri (Vedantadesika’s father) in a dream to. 
visit Venkatacala to be blessed with a son. His wife Totaramba (Vedanta- 
desika’s mother) also got the same instruction in her dream from a chaste 
woman. Accordingly both proceeded on a pilgrimage to Venkatacala, 
There, in the night Sri Anantasiiri dreamt a dream, in which Lord in the. 
form of a child gave him a bell and said that he was giving him a wonderful. 
son. Anantasiri gave that bell to his wife, who swallowed it. In the 
morning Anantasiri narrated this dream to his wife, who also had dreamt the. 
same dream. At that time authorities of the temple found on that morning 
that the bell Placed for Lord’s worship was missing. Suspecting temple- 
priests behind the theft, the authorities of the temple were bent upon punishing 
them. One of them narrated the dream but the authorities did not trust him. 
One Sailasvamin, a Sany4sin, also narrated his dream experience of the same 
nature. The couple were also summoned to testify to the reports. They 
narrated their own dreams accurately to the authorities. And thereupon. 
no action was taken against the priests. The couple, thereafter, returned to 
Kajicheepuram. After ful] 12 years of pregnancy Totaramba gave birth to a 
son in Kali era 437] and named him after the name of Venkatandatha, whose. 
Ghantavatara he was. 


Vedantadegika himself refers to this incident in the following words : 


fafa fagaadfrasfastat 
Taraddt ciearefaat waeaT 
seat = gamer feryear 
aay Et: aH fase Tana 
Samkalpasuryodaya, 1.14. 


25. 4e4stqaqrat and PAT ACTA a: 


Regarding these titles of Venkatanatha Guruparamparaprabhadva records. 
as follows—(i) pleased. with his competent. expositions of Sribkdsya etc. 


Sstryodaya— 


ATATAISaT TA ty 
Lord Sri = ; : 

mg an Ranganalna, through his priest, conveyed to Venkatanatha that he: 
was giving a unique title of Vedantadegika to him. Venkatanatha gladly 
and humbly acknowledged Lord’s grace. , 


Vedantadegika has himself mentioned ‘this sncident in his Samkalpa- 


FTC UT SATA ASAT AT AT ATA TS ocseeeeeee tee oof HE —THSATAT 


ary pfa: | 
Samkalpasiiryodaya, Prastavan@ 


(ii) Thereafter, Vedantadegika, along with large number of admirers 
went for a darfana of Ranganayika Maha laksmi. Mahdlaksmi, through 
the priest, said to him that although the title given to him by Lord Sri 
Ranganatha was very appropriate, she was also pleased to decorate him with 
the title Sarva-tantra-svatantra, since only he was competent in preserving the 


Srivaisnava siddhanta. 


There are a few episodes recorded in the Guruparamparaprabhava in 


ection with the title Sarva-tantra-svatantra :— 


conn 
(a) Once, at Kancheepuram, a snake-charmer challenged Vedanta- 
degika to prove his all-round-genius (Sarva-tantra-svatantratva) by winning him 
over in the art of snake-charming. On the insistence of his disciples to 
d asked the snake- 


accept the challenge Vedantadesika drew seven lines an 
charmer to show the strength of his snakes. He, then, let loose many 


against Vedantadesika, but all died after ‘crossing-only one 
this, the snakercharmer let loose other powerful 
of them died after crossing five or six lines. 
let loose the most venomous snake under his 
It crossed all the seven lines and was just. 


about to attack Vedantadesika. Then Garuda, invoked by him with an 
Garudadandaka, took the snake away. Lhe defeated 
d Vedantadesika to return the snake. Vedanta- 
Garudapancasat, and Garuda, to the great 
d the snake. oO ¥ 


poisonous snakes 
or two lines. Angered by 
snakes against him, but all 
Thereupon the snake-charmer 
possession, named Samkhapala. 


instantaneous hymn 
snake-charmer, then, requeste 
degika, praised Garuda with his 
surprise of the snake-charmer, returne 
rmer then adopted another method of harming Vedanta- 
ater from the near-by tank, causing Vedanta- 
Vedantadesika understood the trick. He 
his nail and caused the drunk water to flow 


The snake-cha 
degika. He drank plenty of W 
degika severe stomach-ache. 
scratched a near by pillar with 
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from the pillar. Bewildered by this, the snake-charmer, recognised Vedanta- 
‘desika as a genius of all the sciences i.e. Sarva-tantra-svatantra. 


(b) Once, at Tiruvahindrapuram, a mason challenged Vedantadegika 
to prove his Sarva-tantra-svatantratva by constructing a well. To the great 
surprise of the mason, Vedantadeégika constructed a well as described by him 
and established the propriety of his title Sarva-tantra-svatantra. 


26. Farearafe: 


See 25 (i) 


28. «deaaraafaaratesar fefesarer: 


See Y (ii). 
30. afsnaagine: 
See 8 
32. Afafatrre 
See 25. (i) 


33. HeTaarrdifraztine 
See 25 (i) 

34. aalapeefire: 
See 25 (i) 


35. FqaaARTUR waa 
‘See 25 (i)-& oF (To drink) 


36. AlarHeTe 


See 25 (ii) 





37. faTAtaye 
See 25 (ii) 


38. wATTyerary 
Son of Anantastri i.e. Vedantadegika 


39. TeATTAatfaeiaay 
See 25 (ii) 
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40. famareara 
See 25 (i) 


41. aarafe arfasteparcrar 


Dravida Veda means revelations of the Alwars. ‘These revelations — 
the same authority in the Srivaisnava religion and philosphy as the Vedas. 
‘Thus, two Vedantas, i.e. Sanskrit and Dravida, known as Ubhaya-vedanta 
formed the background of the Srivaisnava religion and philosophy. 


45, aaatat— 


Santa is the ninth Rasa. There is a controversy in Sanskrit poetic, 
regarding the existence of Santa Rasa. WVedantadesika has very strongly agyo_ 
cated the existence of the ninth Rasa in the following words— 


adt :-—(araray) Oct wea ud arfedd aqaer ae fe AAT WaT Ra, 
iasat aatfacie aaftasag 1 ar ger te TACT TT firgay | 
(qmaaagq =areaaraen, aarfe weal AA way aretha Treats faze. 
qHaaa) cea we aremer caer fray: | 


qaat :—(arastafead) ae, 7 ag areata Ge ARTATITRaga ay. 
( fagea) 


yaar asa THAT Acar Af SAAT | 


ge ® meazarearaaaaafaahat WIS 


Samkalpastiryodaya, Prastavan a 
46. aatfacratarary 
See 25 (i) 


47, aauifaye 
See 25 (i) 


49, afatwraxye 
See 25 (i) 


49, aaa 
See 25 (i) 
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See 25 (i) 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY OF SANSKRIT ON HISTORIC 
PRINCIPLES vol |, part iii and vol, IL parti. Deccan College Post Graduate 
er Research Institute 1979. General Editor, A. M. Ghatage, Retired Pro. 


fessor of General linguistics, University of poona. 


ee ee ee 

Reviewed 6» the late Prof. K. A. S. Lyer. ) 

a 
{ concluded my review of vol I, part iand i of this dictionary in this — 


Journal ‘Vol. VI11, Part I and II July 1976-Jan 1977) with these words ; “AN 
desire is that the Publication 


that Sanskritists in India or elsewhere can now Back 
| j  <Jne ce . 
able time els that with 


of the work should be completed within a reason ; F 
Prof. A.M. Ghatage as the General Editor, there 18 2 5°° chance of this 


: : that thi —_ 
If it does, the present ‘reviewer has 2° oan’ | Enis Dictig_ 
nced Sanskrit scholars for atleast . 


this conclusion is well on its 
1. I, pt- and Vol.II,pt. ; is , 
een the two. The een 

o 


happening. 
nary will be found on the shelves of adva 


century’ - The hope which I had expressed in 
to being fulfilled because since l wrote it Vo 
blished without any unduly long interval betw 


been pu a . ; 
new parts share-all the main features of the two parts Aer oer ating: ang 
which have been described in the review already publis ed relerred above. 


5 :-first a numbered summary 


is the same pattern of entering the meaning 
il : illustrate them 


of them, followed by quotations from the hterature to , me UrTange a 
historically and accordinng to the number in the summary © ae The 
is the same reference to Mayorhofer, Debrunne?> traditional oa like th 
of Amara, Halayudha, Medini etc. Where the waa “_ ae distin, 
the vocable is made into a separate numbered entry: Thus 3 4 Aja”? there 
are four separate entries (Vol. II, Pt. 1, pp 722-724) - Alb thas ands “Onsidera_ 
bly to the value and usefulness of the work. 


re 
at 


' Senne eee 
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THE KRAMA TANTRICISM OF KASHMIR, Vol. I. Dr. Navjivan Rastogi, 
Published by M/s. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi: Varanasi: Patna ; First Edition 
1979, PP. XXIV-+-297, Price Rs. 55.00 


- 





Reviewed by Dr. Ashok Kumar Kalia, Deptt. of Sanskrit and Prakrit Langua- 
ges, University of Lucknow (India) 





. 


Of late there has been mushroom growth of books to cater the increasing 
appetite for tantricism. Such has been the craze that many works of dubious 
value have found currency. It is, therefore, very refreshing to see a sincere 
study, like the one in hand, on a relatively untouched aspect of the tantric 
culture. 


Kashmir Shaivism, a synthetic nomenclature for various tantric creeds, 
thas been in a very real sense backbone of tantricism in India. Abhinavagupta’s 
(10th Century) Tantraloka (i. e. Light of tantras), a 12-volume magnum opus 
covering practically all the aspects of tantric discipline, bears ample testimony 
to it. The Krama system is a sub-system (or an integral branch) of Kashmira 
Shaivism where the different strands of the Shaiva philosophy, the ‘‘Shakta 
or esOtericism and tantric synoptic view of life are interknitted together,’? 
‘The present work is directly addressed to the unveiling of this unexplored 
vealm. It is primarily analytical in approach, but the critical insight of 
the author is amply manifest as and when the occasion so demanded. 


The work under review constitutes the First volume devoted to histori- 
«al reconstruction of the Krama system in the larger context of the history 
of Kashmir Shaivism to be followed by the Second volume essaying the 
‘reconstruction of the Krama Metaphysics. In so doing the author seems 
to have gone through and utilized most of the literature on the subject 
‘whether printed or unpublished. 


The subjcet matter of the volume One, which is a historical and 
-general survey of the Krama system, is distributed over seven chapters afford- 
ing close look into its distinctness, variety of its appelations, its tantric essence, 
m.tual exchange with and impact of other philosophical and tantric systems 
its different traditions and sub-schools, its sources and literature and ultima- 
tely dtermining the Krama’s place in the wisder framework of Kashmir 
Shaivism and tantric discipline. | : 


Although in a tantric study it is very y difficult to totally avoid obscurity 
of expression and occult phraseology, the author has been quite successful in 
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presenting the subjcet-matter in a neatly balanced language. I feel the 
author has largely succeeded jin his mission to present his research work as: 
a ground work of the Krama system in the wider context of Kashmir Shai- 
vism as well as Indian tantricism. The scholarly world will keenly await 
the Second volume of the present work constituting the philosophical analysis 
because, to quote the author, ‘The two volumes together form an integral 
whole and need be perused as such.’ The book, though apparently meant 


a skrit knowin 
for San & people, may be profitably used even by those who have 
no command over Sanskrit. 


The work is nicely , — | 
ly got-up. The several indices towards the end add. 
ro its usefulness. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT ASSAM by Dr. Mukunda Madhava Sharma. 


Published by the Department of Publication, Gauhati University, 1978. PP. 
XVIII+37+329 with LXVII Plates. Price Rs. 70.00 


a a ea 


Reviewed by Dr. J. P. Sinha, Deptt. of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, 
University of Lucknow (India) 


oe OS SS eee ee 


Prof. A. L. Basham in his foreword to the work under review has ob- 
served that ‘in the study of the earlier history of any civilized region of the 
earth’s surface inscriptions form an important class of sources which cannot 
be ignored if we want our picture of the past to be as complete and reliable 
as possible’. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the department of 
History, University of Gauhati should have prepared a scheme of collection 
and publication of source materials for the history of Assam. ‘The persons. 
responsible for preparing this scheme have given a proof of their prudence 
in choosing a right person for a right job. The learned editor of the present 
work, Dr. Mukunda Madhava Sharma, is an erudite and dedicated scholar 
of Sanskrit language and literature, which is quite evident from his Intro- 
duction to the present work. 


It contains an Agni-Videgha Mathava episode, a discussion on the 
word Prag jyotisa of the Sdmkhayana Grhyasamgraha, a survey of source material, 
the Naraka episode in the Mahabharata, the references to Bhagadatta in the 
Mahabharata, the Naraka legend in the Puranas, the legend of Bana, Puranic 
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references to Pragjyotisa and Kamartipa, source material in secular 
Niterature, the Tantric literature, epigraphical Sources, the .local Epigraphics, 
an evidence of the Rajatarangini, the Coratbari grant of Ratnapala, the langu- 
age of the local epigraphs, Genealogy, the Bhauma Varman family: (the 
family of Pusyavarman, the immediate successor of Bhaskaravarman, the 
Mleccha dynasty (or of time of Salastambha), ethnic identity of the Mleccha 
dynasty, the Brahmapala dynasty and the later rulers. 


In his study of various legends referred to above the editor has amply 
proved his grasp of the Sanskrit literature including the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas; the various dynasties discussed by him have shown his knowledge 
of history and his attempt to give some instances of linguistic irregularity 
and Prakritism of the inscriptions to convey the idea of the presence of a local 
Prakrit and of process of the growth of the Assamese language goes a long 
way to prove that the author has got a commendable command over linguistic 
Structure of Sanskrit on the one hand and various Prakrits including the 
modern Assamese on the other. Besides compiling the inscriptions which 
are directly connected with the ancient history of Assam, the learned editor, 
in the Introduction of the work under review, has given a brief account of 
all those inscriptions which have even a remote bearing upon the history of 


the region. These inscriptions are : 


1. Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 
2. Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman. 
3. Aphsad stone Inscription of Adityasena 
4. Kathmandu Pasgupati Temple Inscription of Jayadeva II. 
9. Samgad Inscription of the Rastrakitta king Dantidurga. 
6. Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala of Gauda. 
7. The Grant of the Ganga king Avantivarman. 
8. Pascimbhag Copper Plate Grant of S:icandra. 
Y. Belava Grant of Bhojavarman. 
10. Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena. 
11. Madhainagar Grant of Laksmanasena. 
i2. Silimpur Stone Slab Inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva. 
413. Rajaghat Inscription of Bhimadeva. : 
44. Mainamati Plates of Ladaha Candra. 
45. Mainamati Plate of Govinda Chandra: 


22 Inscriptions contained in the present work are: 


l. Uméachal Rock Inscription of Surendravarman. 
2. Barganga Rock. Inscription of the time of Bhitivarman. 
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3. Dubi Copper Plates of Bhaskaravarman. 

4. Seal attached to the Dubic. p. of Bhaskaravarman. 

: 5. The Nalanda clay seals of Bhaskaravarman. 

6. WNidhanpur Copper Plates of Bhaskaravarman. 

7. Tezpur Rock Inscription of Harjarvarman. | 

8. Hayunthal Copper Plates of Harjaravarman. \ 

9. Tezpur Copper Plates of Vanamala. 

10. The Parabatiya Copper Plates of Vanamalavarmadeva. 

11. The Uttarbarbil Copper Plates of Balavarman III. 

12. The Navgang Copper Plates Grant of Balavarman IIT. 

13. The Baragaon Copper Plate Grant of Ratnapala. 

14. The Suwalkuchi Copper Plate Grant of Ratnapala. 

15. ‘he Gauhati Copper Plate Grant of Indrapala 

16. The Guvakuchi Copper Plate Grant of Indrapala. 

17. The Gachtal Copper Plate Grant of Gopalavarman. 

18. Khanamukh Copper Plates of Dharmapala. 

19. Subhankarapataka Copper Plates of Dharmapala. 

90. Puspabhadra Copper Plate Grant of Dharmapala. 

91. Kamauli Copper Plate Grant of Vaidyadeva. 

99. Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva. 

In addition, the following five inscriptions are contained - th 

appendix: | ec 

1. Nagajari Khanikargaon Fragmentary Stone Inscription. 

2. Deopani Visnu Image Inscription. 

3. Sankara Narayana Stone Image Inscription. 

4. Harihara Stone Image Inscription. 

5 Ulubarr Copper Plates of Balavarman. III. 

All these Inscriptions are prefixed with a brief en ee > Most Of the 
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* 3 
. r ree <4 nals. 
interest and pleasure even by those who cannot follow the Sanskrit orig! 


ae ‘< nicely printed and: 
Excepting afew misprints here and there, the book is nicely printe ee 
~ . *. 1 “ Vil ° 
has an attractive get-up. The University of Gauhati has done great ser r 
. .. + . . rs a 2) e 
to the students of Sanskrit and History alike by bringing out this valuz 


book and pricing it quite reasonably. 


THE PRABHAKARA SCHOOL OF PURVAMIMSA by M. M. Ganganatha. 
Jha, first published in 1911. | Reprinted by M/S. Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, 
Indological Publishers and Book sellers, Bungalaw Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi-110007, 1978. pp. XV+317. Price Rs. 45.00 


Seen id St: Si bile ck, A 
Reviewed by Dr. J. P. Sinha, Deptt. of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, 
University of Lucknow (India). | 


ei 





The book under review was first published as early asin 191]. It was. 
Written by a great scholar who was trained in oriental as well as in occidental 
systems of Sanskrit learning. ‘The book was written at a time when nothing was- 
available upon the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa in any modern language. 
=o far as the importance of this work is concerned, I reproduce below the 
views of the author himself, who claims that it represents the first attempt in 


more than one directions, a few of which may be noted here: 


(1) In no work, not even in the innumerable prakarayagranthas in 
Sanskrit, is the whole Mimamsasastra found explained in the systematic and 
connected way in which it is presented here. 


(2) No work known to exist is found to contrast the views of the two. 
sister schools on all points. 


(3) The bearing of Mimamsa upon legal literatureis not found brought. 
Out, in the Manner in which it is done in this work. | 


(4) This is the first attempt at asystematic account of the Prabhakara 
system. There is no work known to the modern world which affords a detailed 
account of what. that system is; the Prakaranapancika confining itself only to- 
a few Philosophical points, and a very few of the purely Mimamsa 
topics. | 
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» . The work is divided into the following five chapters— 


1. The Beginning of Mimamsa 
2. Psychology and Metaphysics 
3. Analytical Account of the Sastra 
4. Sacrifices 
D.. 


Bearing of Mimamsa-Sastra on Legal Literature. 


Out of these, Chapters II and III are divided into Sections, some of 


qvbich are subdivided into sub-sections. Chapter I consists of the 


three sections and Chapter III comprises 11 Sections and their sub-sections. 


The learned author of the work has tried successfully to 


present a conse- 
cutive account of all that is contained 


in the original work of Mimamsa 
_gastra such as Sabarabhasya, Brhati, Prakaranapaficika, Rjuvimala of Shalikanatha 
and Nyayamalavistara of Madhvacharya. 


In Chapter I the author has traced the beginning of Mimamsa sastra 
and has given an introduction of the original sitra-s and their commentaries. 
fie has also thrown ample light on Prabhakara and his position in relation to 


xeumarila. 


Chapter II deals with the views of Prabhakara bearing upon subjects, 
psychological and metaphysical. The more important topics discussed under 
tbis chapter are : Nature of cognition, five forms of valid cognition, viz, 


perception, Inferential cognition, Verbal cognition, Anology and Presumption 


and self. 


Analvtical Account of the Mimamsa sastra is the subject matter of 
chapter Ill. Herein the author has discussed the means of knowing Dharma, 
differentiation of Actions and ‘Texts; mutual subserviency among Actions ; 
motive of Actions > order of Performance ; those who are entitled to perform 
Sacrifices ; transference of iseeits | eeu ineamon.) annulment or suspension 
of details ; samuccaya or combination, meaning of the = word, tantra 
and Avépa ; particular cases of tantra and Avapa and prsanga or extended 


tantra, 

The topics discussed under chapter LV are the actions classed agaler 
Dharma: difference between page, dana, homa ; | postulation and ascertainment 
of the deity of sacrifices ; classification of sacrifices ; isti, pakayajfia, somayajia 
and detajled account of Darga-Pirnamasa and Agnistoma. 


Chapter V deals with the bearing of Mimamsa Sastra on legal literature, 


specially the law relating to evidence, joint concern, inheritence, sources of 


Proprietory right and adoption. 
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| 
Although seven decades have elapsed since the work first saw the light of- 
the day, its relevance and importance are the same as they were at that time. 
M/S. MotiLal Banarsi Dass have done yeoman’s service to the cause of” 
Sanskrit learning by reprinting the book and making it available to the 
students of Indian Philosophy. The book is neatly printed, nicely got up. 
and moderately priced. The scheme of transliteration, however, needed a 
little revision. While reprinting the book the publishers would have done 
well by adopting the latest scheme of transliteration, which is accepted by the. 
scholars all over the world. Perhaps the “Publishers preferred to let the 
scheme of transliteration adopted by the great scholar unaltered. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF POETS QUOTED IN SANSKRIT- 
ANTHOLOGIES AND INSCRIPTIONS by Prof. Ludwik Sternbach. Pub]j- 
shed by M/S. Otto Harrasowitz, Wiesbaden (F.R. G.).° Vol. I: Numbers 
1-704, AmSudhara-Dhoyi. pp. XXXI-+451. 1978. ; Vol. Il: Num. 
bers 705-1943, Nakula-Hevidhanesora. pp. 681, 1980. 

TT 
Reviewed by Dr. J. P. Sinha, Deptt. of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 
University of Lucknow (India) 


cro To 1 a i me a Oa ey 


The title of the book under review is self-introductory. It has 704 entr ies. 
in Vol. I and 1239 entries in Vol. II.. Thus the total number of entries jn 
both Volumes, combined together, is 1943. 


In the Introduction, which makes a part or Vol. ], the author has discusseq. 
the following topics: | 
1. Value of anthologies and | inscriptions for the study of Sanskrit Litera-. 
ture. 
Main anthologies used in the ais rid 
Ancillary sources. 
Dating of authors included 7 in the anthologies. 
Attributions included in anthologies. | 
Poets quoted i in anthologies. Corrections to be made. 
Well-known authors quoted i in anthologies’ and their works. | 
“<New verses”’ of well-known poets. | : can 
Anonymously quoted verses by. well- known, authors. 
Anthologies as thesaurus of ‘poetry. | 


SoS NS. b why 


—: 
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Technical verses. 
- Quotations from other literary works. 


Authors of technical treatises as poets. 
14. Inscriptions. 
15. Presentation of the Catalogue. 


A & : 

| he Catalogue is prepa ed on the basis of 22 main anthologies li 

two categories—-classical antholog , ie 

-classical anthologies and the, Medieval and younger anthologj | 
e anthologies which have been put under the first category are ; oa 


i. Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara. 
ii.  Kavindravacana-samuccaya. 
iii.  Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadasa. - 
iv. Suktimuktavali of Jalhana. 
Vv. Sarngadharapaddhatt. 
vi. Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. 
vil. Prasannasahityaratnakara of Nandana. 
vill. Vidagdhajanavallabha of Vallabhadeva.° 
ix.  Siaktiratnahara of Surya. 
x. Subhasitasudhanidhs of Sayana. 
xi. Padyavali of Riipagoswamin. 


Those listed under the second catagory are:. 


i. Srngaralape. 
+3, Padyaracana of Laksmanabhatta Zykolakara. 
ii. Rasikagivan of Gadadharabhatfa. 
iv. Subhasitanaravalt of Harikav1. 
vy. Padyavent of Venidatta. 
Saktisundar4é of Sundaradeva. 


‘Sabhyalankaran® of Govindajit. 
farangini of Haribhaskara- 


vi. 
vil. 
viile Padyamgta- 

1x: Subhasita-sara Sanne ON 

x. Subhasitarsavaskta- Seka. - 
xie Vidyakara-sahasrare of Vidyakaramusré- 
author has utilised some works 
etc. and-some Prabandha-s, 319 © 
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a verse in one anthology attributed to K4lidasa and in another to Akbari- 
kalidasa or to kalidadsanandin were, because cf the similarity of the names of 
the author, wrongly attributed to the great poet. Besides, the Radmdyana and 
the Mahabharata the author has quoted 52 such instances where verses of one 
‘poet were attributed to the other. He has also cited 56 instances where one 
-and the same verse is, in different anthologies, attributed to more than one 
author. The learned author has also taken note of different spellings of names 
ef authors. He has given 14 such names, e. g. Vopadeva is called Bopadeva; 
Bijjaka as Vijjaka and so on. An interestings example is that of Vittoka, 
who has been quoted in the anthologies as Vibboka, Vimboka, Vettoka 
‘Chittoka, Tittoka, and, possibly also, Dimboka, Dimbhoka, Bimboka, Vim- 
boka, Hingoka, etc. Abbreviations of names of the poets quoted in antholog- 
ies have also been taken note of, e. g. Amogha instead of Amoghadeva, 
‘Vallabha instead of Vallabhadeva, etc. Suffixes and Prefixes added to the 
names of the poets have also been enumerated (p-21). Topics like different 
‘poets bearing the same name (p.24), ficticious or mythical authors (p. 25), 
ete. have also been discussed. A list of pen names and sobriquets of 108 
poets is also given in the Introduction (pp 29-32). While presenting a study 
of the poets quoted in the anthologies, the author has also suggested some 
useful corrections to be made and additional informatson to be added in the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum and Catalogus Catalogorum (p. 40-42)- As many as 
57 well-known authors quoted in anthologies have been enumerated (p. 42- 
44). The author opines that in most caseés verses attributed to well-known 
authors in reliable classical anthologies.can be considered as “‘new. verses?” 
.of these authors’. 


The author of the present Catalogue has noticed several cases where verses 
‘of well-known authors have been quoted anonymously. ‘The number of such 
poets is 30 (p. 46-97). The anthologies also contain verses from treatises on 
horses, horticulture, and works like Kamasitra also have been. quoted in the 
anthologies. Prof. Sternbach has taken note of as many as 34 authors of 
technical treatises quoted there. Regarding the inscriptions as a source of 
the anthologies the author remarks that ‘the inscriptions, despite. their limited 
poetical value, are important as source of Sanskrit poetry, for they almost all 
are signed and dated; they give us names of usually completely unknown 
poets, who, with few exceptions only, lived earlier than those ‘quoted ..in 
anthologies and cite their verses; they contain sometimes some. ‘information 
about the literary activity of their authors and their position in the society or 
at the-king’s court, otherwise unknown’; and they. preserve in some. cases verses 


already'known in different new readings’ (p. 56): 


——— 
——————— 
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So far as the arrangement of the names of authors quoted in the antho- 
logies is concerned, it is as under : - Ms ) i A; 
; In the first line each author quoted in anthologies and, sometimes, . in 
inscriptions, is quoted in the Catalogue in Devanagari alphabetical order. If 
the author is known under two or more names or aliases all the names are 
listed; when the, author felt the need he has also noted references to other 
authors. The author has given all the information about the poet and. the 
verses of his quoted in anthologies and inscriptions according to the following 


scheme 


A contains information available about the author and remarks concern- 
ing his possible identity with other authors. , 


B Comprises information about the probable date. when the authop 


C gives the names of person(s) who, or work(s), which mention Hes 


thor Of what person(s) or work(s) the author mentioned, if available. 
au 


D registers the title (s) of work (s) the author wrote, if available. 


E mentions the anthologies and/or inscriptions 1n which .the verses specj_ 


fically attributed to the author are quoted, as listed in G. 
ca 


F gives the number of verses attributed to the author in anthologies 
and/or inscriptions. | 
G lists in Devanagari alphabetical order exact, 45 ha Possible, dace, 
the verses quoted and attributed to the authot an peal antho. 
oted anonymously. or with. different attributions, uf available . 
eviations With numbers and without any additons denote that 
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I notes bibliographical references to the author, in particular, in Nez 
Catalogus Catalogorum, Catalogus Catalogorum and different editions of the 
anthologies in which the respective authors are quoted. Other bibliographical: 
references to the authors quoted are sometimes mentioned, but references to 
-well-known authors are only mentioned, as far as they alive to verses quoted 


an anthologies. 


| J tneliudes general comments on the verses quoted in Gand their attriby- 
tions, their authenticity, sources, if available; their popularity and type of 
poetry of the author. 

In fact only 1923 entries form part of the main body of the Catalogue and 
the remining 20 entries are contained in the Annex. A Corrigenda and 
Addenda appended to the book has added to its usefulness. The Catalogue wil] as 
‘be used asa reference book by all the future students and researchers as we]| as 
‘by general readers who are lovers of Sanskrit and its rich literature. Although 
much care seems to have been taken in the printing of the book, a few 
mistakes have crept in to catch the eye of an attentive reader. To quote a 
few, accurs for occurs (p. 35) ; repective for respective (p. 37) : abouth fox 
do (a, 38) ; addition for edition (p. 39); inadvertedly for inadvertently 
(p. 64) and Stembach for Sternbach (p. 674) will suffice. These trifling 
“mistakes, . however, could not mar the beautiful printing of the book and 


‘what .Kalidasa has remarked in a different context, of course, is true of the 
eko ht doso gunasannipate nimajjatindoh Kiranesvivankah, 





~work under review : 


‘The Smith Agama Collection: Sanskrit Books and Manuscripts Relating tp 
Pafcaratta Acama-A DESCRIPTIVE GATALOG by Prot.H. Daniel Smith, Pro. 
fessor;Réligion, Syracusé University. Published by the Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship-and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, apa New York, U.S. A. 

PP. Sagueei si i sone sae Price : $ 6.50 


j 





Sh 
Resisiied by' Dr. J. P. Sinha, om of SBhsksit and Prakrit Languages, 


University-of Lucknow’ (India). ' 
aaa RE i a 
The book under review is a descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit books and 
manuscripts relating to Paficaratra Agama in the collection of Professor H. 
Daniel Smith, It is divided into four Sections. Section I comprises Primary 
“Texts of the Paficaratra Agama, which are listed by their title in the alpha- 


Ld 


Appendices 


copying purposes ; 
Agehan 


-of specialize 


-cano 


Collection has over four score of these texts. 


» -6cher 
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‘petical order accordin avd Biend 

d WwW gto Sanskrit sequence ;. Section- II: deals: »withi the 
- 7 | ale -— ~ - cr . we ' 

‘Secondary orks of Pafiicaratra school and other texts in Indian languages 
They are also arranged by their titles in the order. of Sanskrit alphabets ; 
. ® . . , 3 
section III contains Partial List of Supplementary Materials, mostly. in 


English and pertinent to Agama studies and Section IV consists of three 


Index to interlocutors found in available Samhita texts is 


the subject matter of Appendix Band Lists of works by Professor Smith 


rela 
anda Bharati, Chairman, Department of Anthropology, Syracuse 


University > an Tegeccntesstiiee giving the purpose, extent, acquisition, future 
and description of the Collection and Acknowledgement ead acitst 


growth, 
d abbreviations used in the Catalog are prefixed to it. 


08 texts comprising the Paficaratra 
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n much more, Smith’s 


According to the tradition, there are | 
n and ten of the extant Samhita also speak 
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than thirty or so 
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e is no single concentration of primary texts of the Paficaratragama corpus 


of sanskrit literature larger than the Smith Agama Collection’ is fully justified, 
professor Smith has collected these books and manuscripts over a period of 


‘ed out and he 
twe 5 enthusiasm has reat. d regrets that 
‘neither time sition of more than a suggestive 


pibliogtaPhy of Sup 


nty years and yet hi : 
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plementary studies’. 
‘the Smith Agama Collection 


Agehananda Bharati rightly remarks that 
f a specialist for specialists? 


collector’s collection. lt is the collection 0 , 
be benefited by the present Catalog, which has been meticy- 


prepared by the owner of the collection, Professor 
Smith himself. It gives all the details required for sucha large collection. 
Three Appendices have added to the worth of the Catalog. Professor Smith 
has done well in giving» ‘nthe Introduction, 4 few hints regarding the use 
scholars, who may like to 

rinted by the photo process. 
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- OBITUARY 


The Rtam announces with regret the sad passing away of the following 
three doyens in the Geld of Sanskrit and Indology since the publication of 


Vol. IX of the Rtam. 


Prof. K. A. Subramania lyer 


Prof. Iyer was one of the Founders of the Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit — 
Parishad, Lucknow. Except for a short period, Prof. Iyer was the President 
of the Parishad and its Director of Research throughout his life. He took keen 
snterest in all the activities of the Parishad, specially in the compilation and 
publication of the Catalogues of Manuscripts preserved in the Parishad’s 
collection. He was the spirit behind all the publications of the Parishad, 
including the Rtam. In his sad demise on March 31, 1980 the world of 
Sanskrit was deprived of a great scholar and the Parishad lost its 


patron and guide. 


Prof. Ludwik Sternbach 


Prof. Ludwik Sternbach, a Distinguished Member of the Parishad, was 
a great scholar of Sanskrit and Indology, who dedicated his entire life to 
their study and research. His numerous writings will be a source of inspiration 
for the future students in their field. The Parishad is proud of bringing out a Feli- 
citation Volume in honour of this great savant of Sanskrit.Besides his numerous 
writings on Sanskrit and Indology, his Mahdsubhaistsangraha in 20 Volumes, 
5 of which have already been published, is his monumental work which was 


so dear to him that he created a Trust under the Vishveshvarananda Vedic 


Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, Punjap (India) for its edition and publica- 
tion. The Parishad has lost a well wisher in the sad demise of Professor 


Sternbach on March 25, 1981. 
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Prof. Tryambak Govind Mainkar 


Prof. T. G. Mainkar was a great scholar of Sanskrit. He served the 
Departments of Sanskrit in the Universities of Bombay and Delhi. He sauna 
over ten books which were highly acclaimed by scholars. At the ume 
of hissad and sudden death on Sept. 17, 1981 he was Director of the Bhan~ 
darkar‘Oriéntal Research Institute, Poona. He had visited the Parishad 
and‘was very much impressed with its activities. Prof. Mainkar has left 4 
void which is difficult to fill. The Parishad will always miss his mature counsel. 


The Rtam mourns the death of all these scholars and prays for eternal. 


peace to their departed souls. 
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